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AGRICULTURE IN TURKESTAN. 
F. C. CHAPPELL. 
bias 


ULTIVATED land in Western Asia 
is found in the mountainous districts, 
watered by springs and autumn rains, 
or cansists of those plains which have 
been brought under cultivation by 
irrigation. The former district is 
naturally the more extensive, and 
produces excellent harvests, but the 
latter is considered the more impor- 
tant, in consequence of the reliability 
of the ..arvests and variety of the 
produce. In the irrigated districts of 
Samarcand, the value of the land is 
estimated by the quantity of water 
available, and the bulk of the lawsuits 
arise out of disputes concerning 
water. An idea of the extent to 
which irrigation is carried, may be 
gathered from the fact that in one 
valley there are eighty-five main 
canals, exclusive of branches, making 
a length of 1,570 miles. The canals 
are looked after by a special officer, 
paid and chosen by the inhabitants of 
the district in which the canal is situ- 
ated. The water is brought to the 
fields either directly from the subordinate canals, or by means of 
water wheels or scoops. The water wheels are turned in the usual 
primitive way, by the current or waterfall, an ox or horse being 
employed when necessary. Attached to the rims of the wheels are 
numerous wooden or earthen jars, which fill from the canal, and as 
they reach the top, pour the water into a pipe leading to the reser- 
voir. The scoop is a large wooden shovel, with a long handle, 
suspended by a rope to a pole leaning over the canal, and is worked 
by hand, the leverage of the swing being sufficient to throw the 
water up five or six feet. For cotton and tobacco, water is brought 
through the fields in small ditches, and allowed to filter through 
the soil; for rice, the fields must be kept submerged for a consid- 
erable time at different periods. For alfalfa and grains, where an 
even distribution of water is necessary, the field is usually divided 
into squares by small earth walls a few inches high. When these 
squares are filled with water, the opening from the canal is closed, 
and the water is left to soak in. 

In the Samarcand district, near Bokhara, and altogether 
removed from the forlorn district of Semerechia, the small farmers, 
possessing only four or five acres, aim at getting as much out of 
it by as careful cultivation as possible without allowing it to lie fal- 
low toolong. The larger farmers have a plan somewhat similar to the 
following: The field, after lying fallow for a year, is sown with 
winter wheat, or barley. The next year after this crop is reaped, 
the land is again plowed and sown for the second harvest, with 
either millet, sesame, lentils, carrots, or poppies. The third year a 
summer crop of rice, sorghum, cotton, flax, or vegetables is raised. 
It is usual, when the land has been prepared either for rice or for 
cotton, to sow it for two years with the same crop. This is the 
only general idea of rotation in crops existing in this part of the 
country, the farmers being, I need hardly say, very much in advance 
of those in the far away province of Semerechia. When wheat or 
barley is to be sown, the field is plowed from five to ten times, by 
means of a plow composed of a small, pointed share, tipped with a 
small piece of iron. The pole is fastened so close to the root of the 
share that the ground is penetrated to the depth of only a few 
inches. Oxen are employed in plowing, and the amount of land 
which one pair of oxen can work has become the unit of husban- 
dry. Every ‘“ tanap” has forty or fifty loads of manure plowed in, 
and at each plowing the furrows must run at right angles to the 
previous ones. 

A good many of the rural ways of the Samarkand district 
remind the traveler of the methods of Persian farmers. There, too, 
the grain, instead of being threshed, is trodden out by oxen, or 
horses, and then cleaned by being tossed in the air. The usual 
yield of wheat is about thirty bushels per acre. About a quarter of 
the irrigated land is sown with wheat, and upwards of seven per 
cent. with barley. The cultivation of wheat has lately increased, 
and the area under cotton has rather decreased; but the latter 








product is an important item in the agriculture of the biowanted: 
Most farmers raise it in conjunction with other crops; indeed, 
mixed farming appears to be in favor with these people. 

For cotton culture, a good southern exposure is preferred : the 
land is then manured, and plowed from five to ten times, the ground 
being well turned up. The seed is soaked in water for a day, and 
then sown during the first two weeks of April, then carefully har- 
rowed, from thirty to thirty-eight pounds being usual’on an acre. 
If it rains heavily after sowing, the land is plowed again and 
resown. When the plants are a few inches high, the ground is 
carefully hoed and made into hills about the plants, which are care- 
fuly thinned. This hoeing is repeated every week or so until the 
plowing, two months after the sowing, when the land is watered 
for the first time; but afterwards, during the hot season, great care 
is taken not to give too much water, as it would injure the plants, 
The gathering of the bolls is mainly done by women and children, 
The profit ranges from $4.50 to $7.25 per acre. The seeds are sepa- 
rated from the cotton by running them between two wooden rollers, 
revolving in opposite directions; and, as the rollers are often a 
little distance apart, a good deal of crushed seed and impurities 
pass through. To eliminate the dust adhering to the cotton, it is 
placed on mats and beaten with light rods. Under sucha system of 
harvesting, it is not to be expected that the cotton would be of a 
high quality. The loss, on account of dirt, is about thirty-five per 
cent., though in bad East Indian cotton it is only eighteen per cent. 
It is reckoned that garden land sold at $36 per acre will produce a 
crop worth $21.50; tillage land costing $17 produces $15, if planted 
with wheat, and $17 if planted with cotton. This is in the Zaraphan 
valley, where irrigation largely prevails. 

Some time ago an Englishman, who had traveled extensively 
through Turkestan, Russia, and China, took occasion to compare 
Turkestan with New Zealand, and the former country suffered very 
considerably by the comparison. Although Russian influence has 
been predominant and in undisturbed possession of this country for 
upwards of half a century, agriculture is as yet merely in its 
infancy. New Zealand began to be settled about the same time, 
and its progress has been steady and sure. New Zealand farmers 
have at least solved the question of the disposal of their surplus 
flocks and herds; while cuts of beef are still selling in Turkestan 
towns for less than two cents per pound, for which people in Mos- 
cow are paying over twenty-five cents, whereas Russian cheese is 
retailed in the Central Asian shops at thirty cents per pound, in a 
land where the value of a cow is four dollars, or less than the price 
of a single stone of cheese. Every attempt has been made by the 
Russian government to improve agriculture in the country, but 
nearly all these efforts have failed in a large part of the kingdom, 
in consequence of the apathy of the people. 

The Russian colonists in the province of Semerechia are a very 
heterogenous body, many of them being peasants from Siberia, and 
others are Cossacks, military colonists, and time-expired soldiers. 
They have a fertile land, plenty of wood and building material, yet 
these Russian peasants are content to live in the most squalid man- 
ner, and are quite willing to let everything else go, so long as they 
can raise just enough coarse cereal food to live upon. If they do 
take the trouble to obtain a good harvest, they invariably spend the 
proceeds in a barbarous orgy, in which some of them are sure to get 
killed. It would seem that the Russian moujik is quite incapable 
of anything beyond merely living from day to day; he is also inca- 
pable of anything requiring enterprise and intellect. English or 
American farmers would feel insulted if the term ‘ agriculture” 
were applied to the elementary farming operations of these people. 
[Our frontispiece presents views in Turkestan, engraved from pho- 
tographs. Above is the strong cart used by freighters. To the 
right is shown the method of washing where water is scarce. Below 
is a farm village, with houses and stock sheds, and an irrigating 
canal, bordered by trees. To the left is a summer pasture tent.| 





Spraying for Profit—Within the past few years, spraying has 
been added to the long list of operations which already command 
the attention of farmers and fruit growers. It is a duty which, if 
neglected, causes failure in innumerable instances. The enemies of 
our cultivated plants, especially insects and fungi, appear to be 
increasing in numbers, and so abundant and powerful have they 
become that, if left unchecked, in many cases the crop is not worth 
harvesting. Or, if the injury sustained is not so serious, neverthe- 
less, in these days of close competition, a grower cannot afford to 
lose any of the product which he should by right obtain. Under 
the best conditions, it is but a small per cent. of a crop which is clear 
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profit. The useful Bordeaux mixture contains six pounds of pow- 
dered copper sulphate, dissolved in ten gallons of water. Four 
pounds of lime are slaked in five gallons of water, which is strained 
cold and mixed, and thirty more gallons of water are added. 


TWO KINDS OF DAIRY FARMING. 
I. C. WADE, NORTH DAKOTA. 
Lainie. 

While passing through the county recently, I visited two 
neighbors. The first one had been grumbling for some time, that 
he could make no money in the dairy business. As I drove up, 
one raw day, with the temperature below zero, his cows were brows- 
ing on the river bank. I found it was customary to turn the 
cows out to exercise and get their daily drink from the river, nearly 
amile away. The barn—well, it was bad enough, and about the 
opposite of one to be described further on. The farmer said it did 
not pay to keep cows. His cows came in during the spring and 
gave a good flow of milk until fly-time, but butter was only worth 
ten or fifteen cents a pound, and he did not propose to bother with 
them any longer. I asked him to go with me and visit another 
neighbor, who had very recently gone into the dairy business as 
a poor man, and whose success was phenomenal. 

He accepted my invitation, and we found the young farmer 
comfortably seated by a good fire reading a well known dairy paper 
to his wife, who was busily engaged preparing the dinner. After a 
hearty meal we went out to see his cows, which were being watered 
ata trough in the barn. I asked him how about exercising his 
cows, and how it was that his.cows looked so well, and all seemed to 
be giving such a fine flow of milk. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘“‘ you will 
remember my visit to the ‘Dakota Valley Farm’ some six years 
ago when I bought this fellow,” putting his hands on a magnificent 
bull. ‘‘I learned how to care for dairy cows, and have followed up 
the suggestions given at that time till now I havea herd of some 
thirty good dairy cows, all raised on the farm, all fine milkers, from 
my Holstein bull.” The barn was not an expensive one, but would 
hold 100 head of stock, and cut into a bank with a slope so that the 
drainage was perfect. I jot down what he told us during the after- 
noon, while he was caring for his stock. Every cow seemed to 
know her owner as a friend—no haste, no rude noise startled her. 
‘‘Last summer,” said the farmer, ‘‘ I raised some corn fodder, mil- 
let, and oat and pea hay, with some carrots and sugar beets for a 
change of food. I contract early for my bran, and buy it cheap. 
My cows all come in fresh in September and October, going dry 
through fly-time. I begin feeding them at once to keep up their 
flow of milk while butter is high—I never sell for less than twenty- 
five cents, and often forty cents per pound. I put my cows up 
nights as soon as frost comes, and feed millet, hay and bran. Now 
during the cold of winter I get up at half past five in the morning, 
go to the barn and give the cows their grain feed, consisting of 
bran, ground oats and peas in the proportion of eight quarts of 
bran, four of oats and one of peas—or often change to one of new 
process oil meal. Then at six o’clock we milk, running the milk 
through a hand separator, feeding my calves and pigs the new sweet 
skim-milk, Then I give a good feed of corn fodder, and let my 
cows alone till noon, when I waterthem. They finish up all the fodder 
or millet in their mangers and lie down to chew their cuds till half 
past four, when I again feed them a smaller grain ration supple- 
mented with four quarts of chopped roots, and at half past five go 
to milking, finishing in one hour. Myself, boy and hired man do 
the milking. I treat the milk as in the morning, and then fill the 
mangers with millet, or oat and pea hay, first cleaning out every 
bit of rubbish left in their manger, using it for bedding. I neglected 
to say I clean their stable every morning, hauling the offal and litter 
out on the field and scattering from each load.” 

He was asked if his cows ought not to be fed oftener. ‘‘ No,” 
said he, ‘‘ cows with their quadruple stomachs need much longer to 
digest their food. Neither do I rouse them up at three or four 
o'clock in the morning. I find from observation those hours are 
their very best for sleeping. Neither do I let them out through the 
winter unless it is on some especially bright, sunshiny day. Then I 
find they are ready to return to their stalls for their evening meal.” 

** But do you not find your feed pretty expensive?” 

“No, not very. I feed about forty pounds per day of rough 
stuff. One-half is cheap straw, costing nothing but the hauling, as 
I thresh the oats and peas out to use for grain. I figure that my 
grain feed and roots cost me twenty. cents per day, hay five cents, 
a total of twenty-five cents per. day. My skim-milk and manure 
more than pay all care and other expenses. I feed extra heavy, for 








this is a cold climate, and I want much milk for my calves. My 
cows average me 500 pounds ef butter per year, besides a fine calf. 
They are all high grade Holsteins crossed up from the best dairy 
cows I could find. I clear $75 on each cow, yearly. My pigs, 
calves, chickens, etc., pay all expenses, so I can lay up for my work 
about $2,000 per year. Besides my farm is getting better yearly 
from the large amount of manure spread each winter.” 

This was such an object lesson to the first farmer, and caused 
such a discussion, that I turn it over for the future benefit of the 
readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





PIG FEEDING FOR PROFIT. 
A. A. CORY, OHIO. 
<a vallghied 

If one is to be a successful pig feeder, he must be adapted to 
the business; that is, he must possess the requisite qualifications. 
These are patience, perseverance, a knowledge of the needs of the 
pig system, and good sound business sense. 

In the make up of the animal, we must have good material. 
Perhaps all breeds are good and would do well in the hands of 
some farmers, yet for me and my manner of handling, none give 
so good satisfaction as the Poland China. My idea of the best pig, 
is one that can consume, digest and assimilate, the greatest amount 
of food possible, in the shortest time required to produce good 
healthy fiesh without affecting the constitution. The kind of pig 
counts but little, all breeds are good; it is the kind of feeder that 
counts. Good material must largely be determined in the selection 
of brood sows. Weare told that the dam imparts feeding capacity, 
while the sire gives the form. In my judgment the best selection 
can be made from the feeding lot at about six months old. One 
can hardly determine earlier what may be expected. My selection 
must stand up square, be of good length, and not lay on fat too rap- 
idly, possess a tendency to come into heat at an early age, and 
carry the required points characteristic of the breed, and always 
from a dam that has given uniform, good results as a mother. 

The sire should be a registered animal, stand up well, be heavy 
boned, well haired, of good length, round bodied, well sprung ribs 
and carrying the leading points of his breed. Such a sire should 
stamp his image on ninety per cent. of his get. In short, I want an 
animal that will mature sufficiently, at six to seven months to be 
ready for the block, averaging 180 to 245 pounds. We must breed 
and feed to meet the demands of shippers and consumers. Sucha 
pig is really the only profitable one; it has been bred and will con- 
tinue to be bred by the successful breeder. This manner of breed- 
ing and feeding rarely requires one to carry two ages longer than four 
weeks, and quite as often you will have only one. At any rate, the 
first bunch is so near maturity as to be practically out of the way, 
as both periods of fattening off will be on plenty of grass range. 

During gestation, the sow should be in proper keep and gently 
treated. Do not neglect to have everything prepared beforehand 
for the coming litter. The pigs must be kept growing steadily from 
infancy until ready for the market. From three to four weeks old 
is the most critical period, and it often taxes the skill of the feeder 
to tide over this period, without unfavorable results. At the age of 
ten days, preparations must be made to have the pigs take some 
nourishment independent of the dam. When they begin to nuzzle 
around the trough and crack a few grains of corn, prepare a sepa- 
rate inclosure near by with shallow troughs, into which place some 
warm slop, prepared from brown shipstuff and water at ninety- 
eight degrees, at first having it about the consistency of gruel or 
thin mush. After each feed, clean the troughs by letting in the 
mothers. Up to weaning time be very careful not to overfeed by 
having the food too rich. 

I should never recommend corn meal for slop at any time, nor 
shipstuff with sweepings or screenings of the mill, either for pigs 
or mothers. My experience is, we need to feed more wheat and 
less corn ; converting our low priced wheat into high priced pork, 
realizing at the present price of hogs ($5:10), $1.25 per bushel for 
the wheat. » It will, at the same time, make better and healthier 
meat, with much less risk from disease. Probably nothing will 
come so near a perfect ration (milk excepted) as wheat and grass. 
But never feed wheat you would refuse to mill for family use. You 
must, at once and forever, abandon the theory that pigs can live 
and thrive and return you a profit on musty, unwholesome feed of 
any kind. Don’t feed indigestible matter and expect to counteract 
its results by ‘‘doctoring up.” The pig cannot thrive while inter- 
nal rebellion is in progress. The pig’s stomach is small, and when 
feed is forced down quickly and in too large a bulk, bad results are 
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sure to follow, which means loss of appetite or looseness of bowels, 
and much valuable time is lost waiting for the reaction. Feed 
sound, wholesome wheat on a clean, and hard surface. Scat- 
ter with the hand as thin as for chickens, otherwise you will fail to 
secure perfect mastication, which is the essential point. I also 
give some corn at every feed, or nearly so, until the last two or 
three weeks of feeding is reached. Then finish with corn, or what 
is better, corn and pumpkins. If pumpkins are plenty, commence 
to feed as soon as ripe, even if it laps on the wheat feeding period. 
Let the pigs have access to hard wood ashes, salt, and charcoal. 
Ashes add to strength of bone and tone up the system. 

Early maturity is a prime necessity for profit. If we are to 
make more money than the average feeder, we must do away with 
the notion that a pig is unfit to feed until it is a year old. We 
must produce a much superior article at a much earlier age and at 
the season when prices are higher, or make it cost less to produce 
a pound, which requires skill and business ability. It is not possi- 
ble to lay down set rules whereby feeders are to be governed, or to 
prescribe a given ration. Feeding is likely to remain an art, and 
the results will vary according to the skill employed. The ripening 
period should be before and after the hot season. The nearer we 
can come to securing an average daily increase, the more success- 
ful our efforts. In this earlier fattening process we must not loose 
sight of the fact that we realize much sooner on the capital 
invested, and a reinvestment may be"made at once. The cheapest 
meat is made from the young animal, much less food being con- 
sumed in supplying the waste of the system. The earlier the mar- 
ketable period is reached, proportionally less is the loss by disease. 

To illustrate the foregoing, in the fall of 1891 I bred seven sows, 
and by April 3rd, ’92, had sixty pigs, of which fifty-six lived. They 
had a slop of twenty pounds of shipstuff in ten gallons of water, 
consuming 1,400 pounds up to ten weeks old, at a cost for grain of 
$11. Then I began feeding a pint of wheat daily, increasing to a gal- 
lon by the end of two months, during which they had eight bush- 
els, worth $10. They also had some corn, along with their dams, 
consuming fifty-six bushels during the first seventy days, worth $28. 
Sometimes wheat would take the place of. corn for a change. 


Besides this they had the range of a ten-acre pasture, and about | 


every third day would be let run in arye pasture lot for an hour 
or two, and the last twenty days had free access to it when the 
feed was rank and rich. Good, warm, clean, dry quarters were 
provided at all times. Allowing $10 for the pasture, and charging 
one-half of the value of the brood-sows, or $65, to the pigs, we have 
a cost of $124 for the fifty-six pigs up to ten weeks old, and later 
reckon with them alone, the extra labor being offset by the manure. 

From this time on, until September Ist, seventy-six days, they 
were running on good grass, mostly clover and timothy—which 
was reckoned at twenty-five cents per head per month—with a daily 
morning ration, without slop, of two gallons of wheat, and at night 
fifty-six ears of sound corn, at a total cost of $81.25. The ensuing 
eighteen days being hot and dry, they were fed wheat and corn both 
morning and evening, at first two gallons of wheat and fifty-six 
ears of corn to fifty-five head—one having died and several got off 
their feed in my absence. Then the feed was increased, and by the 
end of the month it was half a bushel of -wheat and five bushels of 
corn, a total for the month of $107.75, including $14 allowed for 
grass and pumpkins. For the last three weeks they were finished 
off with five and one-half bushels of corn daily, or 116 bushels in 
twenty-one days, worth $58, and what pumpkins and grass they 
would eat, reckoned at $11. This makes a total cost of $382, with 
wheat at $1.25 and corn at fifty cents. 

They were scld October 21st for $5.10 per hundred, averaging 
198} pounds, or a total of 10,862 pounds, and brought $554. Here 
was a margin of $172 for profit, besides a profit over market prices 
of the grain consumed of $52. The manure and increased value of 
the land offset the labor. At no time was feed enough given to 
satiate them, even during the last month they would clean up all feed 
in less than ninety minutes. I also brought an equally large herd to 
average 245 pounds each when only eight days older, but it required 
better care, more slopping and greater outlay, which for the expert 
may do, but for the ordinary feeder will not pay. 





Convenient Farm Tools.—Every farmer should own a few car- 
penter’s tools, not necessarily an expensive outfit, but at least a 
common hand saw and possibly a rip saw, a brace and a full set of 
bits, a one-inch and a two-inch auger, one smoothing plane, one 
jack plane, a jointer plane, a good steel square, a drawing knife and 
aclaw hammer. There should be a work bench and a substantial 
iron vise. With these any farmer can save the cost every year. 


THE AERATION OF MILK. 


Cc. S. PLOMB, INDIANA EXPERIMENT STATION. 
—>»——_ 


For years the aeration of milk has been practiced by milk 
dealers. The process has been to pour fresh, warm milk over a 
very cool surface, thus rapidly reducing its temperature. Milk so 
treated remains sweet longer than that which becomes gradually 
reduced in temperature. Within a comparatively recent period 
machines termed aerators have been placed on the market. These 
are in principle a series of horizontal tubes, over which the milk js 
turned in a thin stream, while cold water flows through the tubes, 
The souring of milk is primarily due to the development of bacteria. 
The form of bacteria, which especially assists in souring milk, best 
develops and multiplies at a medium warm temperature. The 
sudden chilling of the milk to a point near forty-five degrees, 
reduces the favorable temperature for bacteria development, and 
consequently the milk keeps sweet longer. Practical work has 
favored the aeration operation, and this especially by milk shippers, 
A friend of mine, a city milk peddler, always aerates his milk in 
summer, and tells me that by so doing he has kept his milk forty- 
eight hours longer than he could when he did not aerate. Of 
course, the milk is placed in a cool spot after cooling. 

In the Purdue University dairy, during the work of the short 
course students, it was found that separator skimmed milk would not 
keep sweet twenty-four hours when set away in large cans at the 
temperature separated. As this milk was being used experiment- 
ally, it was important that it be kept sweet, so the aerator was tried, 
and with complete success, no more milk souring until we were 
ready to use it. Not much experimental work has been done in 
this line, and this principally, so far as I know, at Cornell and 
Purdue universities. At Cornell, Prof. Wing tried several forms 
of aerators, and found some gain in duration of keeping, by 
aerating. He also showed that skim milk from aerated milk con- 
tained fifty-three per cent. fat against thirty-one per cent. of fat in 
skim milk from milk not aerated, and set in deep cans. In an 
experiment extending over several weeks, the writer aerated milk 


| to note the influence or per cent. of cream and fat in cream secured 





from milk set in cold water. This work showed no gain by the 
process of aeration. About fifteen pounds more of cream was 
secured from the aerated than from that not aerated, during fifteen 
weeks’ testing, but the amount of butter derived from the two lots 
only differed six ounces in weight, and this in favor of cream from 
aerated milk. A number of laboratory tests were made to deter- 
mine the relative degrees of acidity of milk aerated and not aerated. 
These tests were carefully made by our chemist, and the acid of the 
aerated wilk was equally developed with that not aerated. 

Among the claims made in favor of aeration is the one that bad 
odors are removed. Should an animal have access to cabbages, 
onions or weeds in the pasture to give milk a disagreeable odor, then 
one would be eminently justified in using the aerator, if he could 
remove said odor. But it should be no argument in favor of aera- 
tion, that it will remove cowy odors. If milk is properly drawn and 
handled afterwards, there should be no stable odor. 


SHORT FURROWS. 


MARION RAMBO. : 
<—__ 





Some men complain of hard times who sleep themselves into: 


poverty. 
Don’t complain of your wife’s extravagance, with a cigar in 


your mouth. 


Dehorning is cruel, when it is done with a club in the hands of 


an angry man. 


Why don’t these fellows who know the short roads to success: 


ever try them? 
The woman who tells others how, does not always keep her own 


house the tidiest. 
Stand around with your hands in your pockets, and see how 
quick you will get rich. 
The commandment to rest one day in seven is just as binding 
on your horse as it is on you. 


I wouldn’t give much for that man who doesn’t feel a thrill of 


joy every time he reaches the top of a hill. 


To the industrious farmer no birds sing so sweetly as the robins,. 


who strike their first notes about four o’clock in the morning. 
It will pay you to practice the art of love-making upon your 


horses. The more they love you the better service they will give.. 


Aes 
ur 
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DARLEY’S ARABIAN. 
ALEX. M. DARLEY, COLORADO. 
caer 

In 1823, the editor of the Sporting Magazine stated that, after 
twenty years’ search, he had found the picture of the “‘ immortal 
Darley Arabian,” and felicitated himself, his artist, and his readers 
on the fine copy he then published of the picture painted 120 years 
before that date. It hung in the hall at Buttercramb, the Darley 
estate, near York, England, now called Aldby Park. Permission 
to paint it was given by the then Mr. Henry Darley, the respected 
father of the present Henry, head of the family, to whose kindness 
the writer is indebted for the picture herewith presented for the 
first time in America. So 190 years have passed since the painting 
was made, in 1708. It is, among writers on this illustrious sire of 
the ‘‘ finest and most marketable blood on the turf,” a question 
whether he was imported prior to Queen Anne’s reign or not, she 
reigning from 1702-1714. Mr. Henry Darley, writing from Scar- 


borough, England, under date of November 28, 1892, says the horse | 


was brought over by a sporting member of the family in her reign, 
and very likely in her first year, as the picture was painted in 1703. 
Mr. Darley’s brother, who was engaged in mercantile business in 
Aleppo, obtained him in the desert of Palmyra. This stallion was 
an epoch-making 
horse. His substan- 
tial size had some- 
thing to do with it. 
All horsemen know 
that the great war 
horse was England’s 
pride, till gunpow- 
der reduced the cav- 
alry to lighter armor 
and their horses to 
smaller size. When 
the Markham Arab- 
ian came in—an un- 
dersized bay — the 
comparison was too 
marked, and conse- 
quently foreign, 
and especially Arab- 
ian, horses were dis- 
credited; so much 
so that any one com- 
mending an im- 
ported horse to the 
public would be 
called a Barb or a 
Turk. Darley’s 
Arabian made such 
a success that this 
was reversed, and 
when later the cele- 
brated God olphin 
Barb was brought to 
England, he was 
called an Arabian. 
Darley’s Arabian stands» between the Byerly Turk and Godolphin 
Barb. ‘All the horses on the turf or at the stud trace their 
ancestry in the direct male line to one or other of these three.” But 
their standing is shown thus :—‘‘The gems of the three lines may 
be briefly enumerated. (1) Darley’s Arabian’s line—Snap, Shuttle, 
Waxy, and Orville; (2) of the Byerly Turk’s line—Buzzard and St. 
Peter; (3) of the Godolphin Barb’s line — Sorcerer.” This gives 
twice for once of Byerly, and four times for one of Godolphin. 
It is interesting to know that Darley’s Arabian was mostly bred 
to Mr. Darley’s own lot of mares, the chief exception being the dam 
of Almanzor, the speediest horse of his year, and that “‘ but few of 
these were well bred;” so says the stud book of 1808. His chief 
produce were ** The Devonshire or Flying Childers; Bleeding, after- 
wards named Young or Bartlett’s Childers; Almanzor, Cupid, 
Brisk, Skipjack, Manica, Aleppo, Bullyrock, Whistlejacket, Dart— 
all good, and some of them capital plate horses; and Whimsey, a 
good plate mare.” The record of the horse as a sire is due chiefly 
to the strain of the two Childerses, ‘‘This blood has produced our 
largest and speediest racing stock, among which stand prominent, 
Childers, Blaze, Snip, Snap, Sampson, Eclipse, Goldfinder, and a mul- 
titude of others,” writes the editor of the Sporting Magazine in 1823. 











“THE IMMORTAL DARLEY ARABIAN.” 





Mr. Henry Darley says in his letter accompanying the very truthful 
picture: ‘‘ He was sire of Flying Childers and Bartlett’s Childers; 
the latter was sire of Squirt, Squirt was sire of Marske, Marske was 
sire of Eclipse.” This ought to settle the question as to whether 
Shakespeare was Eclipse’s sire. But Shakespeare was of Darley 
Arabian blood also. So Eclipse is his anyway, but I think this letter 
ought to determine which horse was his sire. 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is, therefore, to be congratu- 
lated for having generously called out the first publication of this 
great sire of English and American race horses, of settling the 
question of what style of horse he was, of his right line of blood in 
the Eclipse that was never beaten, and the time of his importation. 


TO CURE A KICKING HORSE. 
DR. JAMES LAW. 
<salliiad 

There is no infallible cure applicable to all kickers alike, as 
much depends on the temper of the animal], its past habits and expe- 
rience, and not a little on the man who undertakes thecure. Some 
nervous mares given to switching, holding the rein under the tail 
and kicking, may be cured by simply driving with an overdraw 
check, kept rather short, and by rolling the crupper with a strip 
of flannel until it is 
three inches thick 
and will not allow 
the tail to settle 
down closely enough 
to hold the rein 
tightly, or fixing 
the tail to the 
breeching straps at 
each side so as to 
prevent it from get- 
ting over the rein 
may suffice. If it is 
from nervous sensi- 
tiveness when 
touched on the 
quarters or hind 
limbs by harness, 
shafts, whip or 
hand, Magner’s 
method of turning 
in a narrow circle 
to render the horse 
dizzy and submis- 
sive may be tried. 
A strong hitching 
strap, or stout hemp 
cord is carried from 
one ring of the bit, 
back on one side of 
the body, through 
an opening made in 
the hair above a 
knot tied on the end 
of the tail, and back 
through the other ring of the bridle. This may be drawn so tightly 
as to bring the nose near to the tail—nearer in the less nervous ani- 
mal, and not so near in the more nervous—and tied with a running 
noose which may be loosened in a moment by pulling on the fore 
end. Or in place of tying, it may be held in the hand tightly, but 
ready to be slackened when necessary. Most horses in these cir- 
cumstances will turn rapidly around toward the side to which the 
head and tail are turned, and the more rapid the turning the sooner 
will the animal become dizzy, and will fall on the opposite side if 
the process is too long continued. If the horse declines to turn, or 
turns slowly, he may be made to do it more actively by striking the 
nose gently with the whip. It is not necessary, however, to whirl 
him till he falls; he need only to be made giddy. After a few 
turns, touch his quarters, rump, thighs, hocks and shanks with a 
light pole. He may kick, or try to, at first, but the pole must be 
applied lightly again and again, and he will soon dismiss all thought 
of kicking. The pole must be repeatedly brought in contact with 
all parts of the hind limbs, inside and out, until he no longer fears 
or resents it, but takes it asa matter of course. As the effect of 
turning to the one side is liable to be temporary, it is best to loosen 
the horse in a few minutes, tie him on the other side, and let him 
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turn for a while in that direction. The pole can now be brought | appearance is weakened by the lapse of time, is known. A fowl 


more effectively in contact with the whole of the other hind quar- 
ter and leg, so that the horse becomes educated to bear it at all 
points without fear or retaliation. In the case of a very nervous 
horse this may sometimes appear to fail, the animal getting into a 
nervous paroxysm in which violent retaliatory kicking becomes 
involuntary. Yet even these, after one good lesson, will subside 
when allowed to stand and cool off, and when again treated, a day 
or a week later, will submit quietly and with great docility. 

The rule with an ordinary horse is to continue the lesson fifteen 
to thirty minutes until the watchful, resentful eye becomes quiet 
and subdued and the tense muscles of the face relaxed, the ears, 
eyelids and lips placid and the general expression calm, except as 
manifested in the hurried breathing and perspiration. But if after 
a severe lesson the animal shows only a nervous terror or fury, it is 
better to suspend the lesson and wait some days for a second. 
When subdued the horse may be allowed to smell and examine har- 
ness and wagon, and may be carefully harnessed and hitched, at 
first into shafts, or directly to a wagon, encouragement and 
reward being made with sugar or apples, and a confident, command- 
ing but kind voice and manner being employed. Several lessons 
are usually demanded, and it may be needful to drive in harness 
simply and then in shafts before he can be trusted in a wagon. It 
is all important that everything be done safely, that a due stage of 
submission be reached before the animal be placed where he can by 
any chance be tempted to repeat his vice, as a relapse will only fix 


the habit more firmly, and give him to realize that the control | in the female. This is the comb common to very many of our pop- 


secured by the turning operation is only temporary. In short, the 
his master’s power. 
be in the hands of a bold, judicious, kind trainer. Nervousness, 
lack of confidence, hesitation, and above all hasty temper, or 


accomplish by the most scientific methods. 





MATING PARTRIDGE COCHINS. 
B. BUTLER. 
calipaian 

In addition to the requisite shape and abundance of plumage, 
the stripe of the hackle and saddle and the solid black of the breast 
in the male, and the rich mahogany ground color with the sharp, 
distinct and accurate pencilings in the female, are the points espe- 
cially sought after by lovers of this fine variety. To produce these 
birds in the shortest time and the greatest perfection, fanciers have 
resorted to double matings. To produce the males, a cock just such 
as is desired to be produced is mated to large, shapely hens, with as 
little body penciling as possible, and of a darker brown than the 
desired shade for the exhibition hen. To produce the females, a 
cock having a laced, splashed or mottled breast is selected, and 
mated to the beautiful mahogany colored and distinctly penciled 
hens. If the cock is of a bright red rather than of a very deep red, 
so much the better. There are those who profess to have strains of 
Partridge Cochins which require but a single mating to produce 
exhibition birds of both sexes, but the practice of nearly all the 
large breeders is to make the separate matings for each sex. One 
can breed some very good exhibition specimens from a single pen 
by using a laced-breasted male, and females of the two styles indi- 
cated above. This, indeed, is often done by those who have not 
the room for or do not care to take the trouble aud care of two pens. 





WHERE DOES REVERSION STOP? 


C. BEAVER. 
igs 

Standing once before a pen of beautiful silver spangled Ham- 
burgs, I noted that one of the most beautiful pullets had a single 
comb. The Hamburg is a fowl that has been bred with a rose comb 
for more than a century. Its authentic history covers such a period 
as that, while it has a more or less mythical one for several centuries 
more. What produced this single comb among fowls bred with a 
rose comb? Reversion, is the ready answer. And this case shows 
that reversion can work for a very long period of time. The Ply- 
mouth Rock fowl, at some time in its history, but many years ago, 
had a feathered-legged ancestor, and even to this day there is occa- 
sionally found a chicken reverting to this characteristic, after many 
generations of the most careful and systematic breeding. He would 
be a bold man who would dare to say that reversion can leap the 
chasm of so many years or so many generations, but can go no 
farther. The limit of its action is unknown. That its frequent 





possessing not more than one-eighth the blood of a foreign ancestor 
is, to all practical intents, a thoroughbred, and yet one eight-bhun- 
dredth of such blood may sometimes make itself felt. Many a breeder 
of fowls has fallen under suspicion of keeping impure stock from 
the fact that it is not known that reversion may bridge the chasm 
of many years, and recall some long-forgotten, long-latent and unde- 
sirable characteristic. The knowledge of the limitless character of 
its action, if it serves no other purpose, ought to render people 
more charitable. Indeed, this is a truth, that he who has the 
widest and fullest knowledge of breeding, who knows the most 
about the action of natural laws, is the one who is the most 
charitable towards the freaks that appear in the fowls hatched from 
eggs he has purchased. He knows that the undesirable chicken 
may be the result of reversion to a distant ancestor, or the proof of 
a new variation. He is in no haste to charge fraud upon the seller, 


COMBS OF POULTRY. 
H. 8. BABCOCK. 
a 

The comb of the Gallus bankiva, from which wild species all of 
our domestic poultry is said to have descended, is single. If this 
theory of descent be true, then combs, as well as other features of 
fowls, have undergone a remarkable evolution. The combs of 

fowls may be included in four general types. 
First.—The single comb, usually erect, but sometimes drooping 





animal must not be educated so that he shall discover the limits of | ine Sas, See Seen Ones, Ce Sean, Senecs, She. 


Throughout the whole process the horse must | 


Second.—The rose comb. This is thicker but of less height than 
the single. The broad top is usually covered with small points, or 
corrugations, and the rear generally ends in a well-developed spike. 
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excessively large, and the corrugations are very deep; in the Ham- 
burg the spike turns upward, in the Wyandotte downward, and in 
the Leghorn (rose-combed) is carried horizontally, while in the 
Silky it is wanting, the comb being reduced to a purplish round 
lump or knob. 

Third.—The pea comb. This was named from its supposed 
resemblance to the blossom of a pea, and is best described as three 
single combs, springing from a common base, and united at the 
front and in the rear. The middle of these three is usually the 
highest. This comb is seen in its greatest perfection on the Light 
Brahma, and is possessed also by the Plymouth Rock, the Indian 
Game, and some other breeds. The web comb is properly classed 
with the pea, being in appearance a compromise between the pea 
and the rose. From web-combed birds some very good pea-combed 
specimens are bred, but no really good rose-combed ones. The 
comb of the Malay, also, should be classed as a variety of the pea 
comb, though having a character of its own. 

Fourth.—The leaf comb. This was so called from a fancied 
resemblance to the open leaves of a book, A real leaf comb is now 
a rarity; it would be two single combs, united at the base and 
opening at an angle of about thirty-five degrees. But the sprigged 
comb of the Houdan, the V comb of the Polish, and the upright 
horn of La Fleche, all belong to the leaf class of combs. 


POULTRY NOTES. 


JOHN W. CAUGHEY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
——=— 


Give your poultry shade in warm weather, but do not house 
them closely to accomplish it. Currant bushes, plum, cherry or 
peach trees are excellent for this purpose if planted in the yards. 

Light Brahma fowls lay large, nearly round eggs, of excellent 
flavor, more tempting to the eye and equally tempting to the palate. 
You make no mistake in choosing this noble fowl to grace your 
farm for real service in producing yearly profits. 

A flock of ducks need watching, more especially so during the 
laying and hatching season. The drake at times is really cruel to 
the ducks under his care, driving and pecking them until some 
become egg bound, too weak to walk, and their heads bare from 
the abuse of constant pecking from the strong bill of the drake. 
Do not permit this to continue. 

Buff Wyandottes and Buff Leghorns seem now to excite the 
mind of those who look each season for something new that few 
other farmers keep. These two breeds are commendable and very 
good for actual service in the poultry yard on the farm, They are 
beautiful besides; this is a great point to many who seek a new breed. 
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THE FOOD OF AMERICAN CUCKOOS. 
CLARENCE M. WEED, NEW HAMPSHIRE EXPERIMENT STATION. 

To a large proportion of the general public the word cuckoo 
brings to mind the picture of a bird stealthily placing its eggs in 
the nests of other birds, and of the ousting of the rightful occupants 
of such nests by the resulting young. This idea is due to the influ- 
ence of the Euro- 
pean cuckoo upon 
our literature, and 
by no means por- 
trays the domestic 
habits of the Ameri- 
can forms. We have 
two species of these 
birds, the Yellow- 
billed cuckoo, or 
Rain Crow, Coccyzus 
Americanus, and 
the Black-billed, 
Coccyzus erythroph- 
talmus. The latter 
seems to be in most 
Northern localities 
much the more abun- 
dant. It is an ex- 
ceedingly voracious , 
insect eater, and is4Z 
especially valu able 
because it is one of 
the very few birds 
that devour hairy 
caterpillars. Thirty 
oak caterpillars, 
Dryocampa sena- 
toria, each three- 
quarters of an inch 


long, have been taken 
from the stomach of a single one of these cuckoos. Professor F. H. 


King a few years ago examined the food of thirteen specimens 
taken in Wisconsin; of these *‘nine had eaten caterpillars—among 
them were eight of the fall web-worm, Hyphantria textor, thirty- 
three of the oak caterpillars, Dryocampa senatoria one of the Io 
caterpillars, Saturnia Io, six of the Antiopa caterpillars, Vanessa 
antiopa, and one of the caterpillars of the Archippus butterfly, 
Danaus archippus. One contained five larvee of the large sawfly, 
















Fig. 1. THE YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOO. 


harvest man, or harvest spider. All of these, except the last, are 
distinctly injurious to farm, orchard, or garder crops. ] 





and four others contained caterpillars, beetles, harvest spiders, and 
some unknown vegetable substance. The young are fed upon wal- 
nut caterpillars and similar larve. In the cotton-growing States 
this cuckoo is considered one of the greatest natural checks upon 
the cotton worm. , 
Both of these cuckoos are shy and secluded in habits, being found 
mostly in open woods or underbrush along streams, but often visit- 
ing orchards and 
“ tilled fields. As a 
partial offset to their 
good qualities, both 
species are said by 
ornithologists to 
have the bad habit 
of occasionally rob- 
bing other birds of 
their eggs. [In the 
accompanying illus- 
trations, Fig. 1 is a 
yellow-billed 
cuckoo, and in Fig. 
2 some of the more 
important elements 
of the food of these 
two birds are shown. 
They are all natural 
size: arepresents 
the fall web worms; 
b, the tent cater- 
pillar; c, the large 
willow sawfly larva, 
d, an apple cater- 
pillar very similar 
to the walnut cater- 
pillar; e, the Van- 
essa caterpillar; f, 
the Io caterpillar; 
g, a locust, and h,a 





Steel or Iron Nails.—Since the introduction of steel nails the 
iron nails have been slow of sale, yet the latter are often palmed off 
on the purchaser unless steel nails are especially ordered. The wire 
steel nails cost a trifle more than the square cut steel ones, but are 
enough better to pay, as the wire nails do not split the timber, or 


‘ 





Fig. 2. PRINCIPAL FOOD SUPPLY OF THE CUCKOOS. 


Cymbex americana ; six, twenty-five grasshoppers; one, a cricket; 
two, ten beetles; and two, two harvest men.” A number of ob- 
servers report that it feeds freely upon tent caterpillars. 

The Yellow-billed cuckoo is similar in history and habits to its 
black-billed congener. It is more abundant in the Southern States 
than at the North. In the stomach of a single specimen shot in 
Washington, Dr. C. V. Riley found 250 half-grown web-worms, 
one large long-horned beetle and its eggs, one large plant bug, and 
one snail. Another stomach was crammed full of the walnut cater- 
pillar, Datana Angusii, of which this bird is a persistent enemy, 


mutilate the fiber of the wood, as does the common nail. A wire 
nail, if notched, clings to the wood, and for clinching is preferable 
to the common form of steel nail. As to durability, both will rust 
away if in an exposed position. Iron nails break when under heavy 
strain, or when bent at right angles, while those of steel hang with 
a most wonderful tenacity, and for fencing, and like purposes, 
should always be used. For shingling, wire nails are best. They 
do not split or tear away the underside of the shingles, as do the 
square cut nails of both iron and steel. When driving large steel 
nails into hard wood, they are liable to bend unless struck squarely. 
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PIGEONS—THE FEATHERED ARISTOCRATS. 
WEBB DONNELL. 

There are some kinds of aristocracy in this world which display 
too much human nature as far as companionship or social inter- 
course is concerned, but included among these are certainly not 
those charming creations whose robes are of feathers instead of 
broadcloths or silks, but whose blood is as blue as the bluest, and 
whose pedigrees are as long as the longest. Companionship with 











FIG. 1. PIGEON LOFT, WITH LOW, WIDE WINDOW. 
pigeons, the feathered aristocrats, brings one into a kind of society 
that is very real, and makes no pretense of being other than it is. 

To find the origin of pigeon breeding one would have to go far 


back into past ages. Variety after variety has been produced. 
Varieties have been made to take on many peculiarities of form and 
color. Doctors, lawyers, preachers, statesmen and men in all other 
professions and walks in life, have been most eager admirers and 
breeders of these feathered beauties. The interest bestowed upon 
the pigeon fancy has been very great. Fabulous sums have been 
expended for single specimens of a particular variety, and years 
have been spent in mating and breeding these birds to secure a 
coveted characteristic. The greatness of this work and the success 
which has attended it can be well understood if one makes a visit 
to a pigeon exhibition and notes the almost infinite number of 
varieties that now exist, and the very great diversity among them 
in color and form. 


The beginner in pigeon keeping should visit one of the many- 


poultry exhibitions. Here will be seen the tall and stately Pouter, 
with his enormous protuberance of breast, making a balloon of 
himself with his curious power of inflating the air sacs near the 
lungs. A most interesting bird is the Pouter, but hardly suitable 
for a beginner’s loft. Here also will be seen the dainty Turbits, the 
Owls, the Tumblers and a host of others, but to my mind the most 
satisfactory stock for a beginner to put in his newly-made pigeon 
loft would be either the Fantails or the Jacobins. These are among 
the easiest to raise and possess, withal, so many points of beauty and 
of interest that one would not go astray were he to choose either, or 
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FIG. 2. PIGEON LOFT, WITH ARCHED WINDOW. 


both, varieties, for two different classes of pigeons can be kept in 
the same loft without any mixing of the varieties, but more satis- 
factory results will be obtained if only one variety is chosen, at 
least in the beginning. 

The Fans are so called because of the enormous spread of their 
tails which look for all the world like the tails of turkey cocks 
when in the midst of their most pompous strutting. No more 
attractive sight could well be imagined than a collection of white 
Fantails wheeling through the air and alighting on the green turf, 
with heads drawn back over their bodies, their tails spread to their 
fullest extent, and uttering the soft cooing notes of which only 


| pigeons are capable. With the Fans, as with almost all other varie. 
ties, there are numerous subdivisions differing in color alone, but 
the white and yellow colors are most commonly to be seen, When 
however, one leaves the white color he can hardly expect his birds 
to have perfect uniformity of color in their plumage, as some wil] 
be of a lighter shade than others, or some other point of color dif. 
ference may be presented. The white Fans, therefore, being so 
beautiful in themselves, and breeding so true to color, are to my 

mind preferable as a choice for a beginner. 
The Jacobins have an even more curious characteristic as to 











feathering than the Fantails. The feathers of the neck are long, 
and part in a more or less distinct line around the throat, one part 
turning upward and forming a distinct ruff around the head, which 
nearly conceals it. The other part lies down smoothly over the 
shoulders. Many buildings have unoccupied roof chambers, 
One end of these can be partitioned off and a very desirable 
pigeon loft thus obtained. A window must be placed in front, and, 
outside, a landing-board for the pigeons to alight upon. If a simple 
window is used it should be low and wide [Fig. 1], and be placed 





BURR AND FRUIT OF THE RIDGLEY CHESTNUT. 


very near the floor, so that the birds may readily get the sunshine, 
as they hunt for grain in the littered straw upon the floor, without 


going out into the cold air of winter days. An arched window 
[Fig. 2] is particularly attractive in these roof chambers when one’s 
resources permit the extra expense necessary to secure one, but the 
rectangular shape will give just as good results, If the roof slopes 
down to the very floor, a low partition should be put in on either 
side. Pigeons always mate in pairs and remain so mated, so each 
pair must be provided its own roosting perch and nesting bow] of 
earthenware. It is convenient also to have a row of cages made of 
slats in which to shut up a pair, or in which to place the male bird, 
if he shows signs of a tyrannical abuse of his position, as head of the 
family, as he sometimes does during the brooding season. Full 
directions for the care of these beautiful pets cannot be given in a 
short article, but let anyone begin with a few birds and he will soon 
learn by experience what to do and how to do it. 


THE RIDGLEY CHESTNUT. 
pe * 

The culture of edible nuts is a promising industry, and is 
worthy of greater development in America. The chestnut is an 
important food nut, containing much starch and but little oil. The 
accompanying engraving is one-half the natural size of the Ridg- 
ley chestnut, a chance seedling of unknown, though probably 
European, parentage, growing on the Ridgley farm near Dover, 
Delaware. The original tree, though many years old, is still 
thrifty, and bears large crops every year. The tree often blossoms 
in the nursery row, and fruits in great profusion at from five to 
seven years. The nut is sweet and well flavored, with no bitter 
taste, and is about the size of the Paragon. The burr and nuts 
shown in the illustration were grown on the original tree. This 
variety is sometimes erroneously called the Dupont, instead of the 
Ridgley. We are indebted to Mr. Charles Wright, of Seaford, 
Delaware, for the original specimens for the use of our artist. 
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THE APPLE AND PEPPER FRUIT ROT. 
DR. BYRON D. HALSTED, NEW JERSEY EXPERIMENT STATION. 


——>— 


There is a fungus that attacks the fruit of the apple and causes 
it to decay. A specimen of its work is shown in Fig. 1. Beginning 
at one side, as a small speck, the disease spreads in all directions, 
and soon the skin is ruptured irregularly, and the spores of the 
fungus come to the surface. While this is taking place, the flesh 





FIG. 1. APPLE AFFECTED BY BITTER ROT. 


of the apple is so much destroyed that the fruit shrinks considera- 
bly, and the skin becomes more or less wrinkled, as shown in the 
engraving. This rot of the apple may come early in the season and 
before the fruit is mature. Often the ground under the tree may 
be almost covered with decaying specimens. This being the fact, it 
is natural to ask the question whether anything can be done to 
check the pest. The ordinary spraying repeatedly recommended in 
the columns of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, will do much to rid 
the fruit of the rot. 

Three years ago it was proved by cultures at the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington that this Bitter Rot, as it has been long 
called, of the apple is iden- 
tical with a rot of the grape, 


the grape. The name Ripe 
Rot was then proposed for 
the common name of the 
fungus, the scientific one 
being Gleosporium fructi- 
genum, Beck. During the 
past season, the range of 
this enemy has been found 
to be much extended by the 
investigations at the New 
Jersey experiment station. 
Not only will this gloeospo- 
rium grow upon the apple 
and grape, but as well upon 
the pear, egg plant, peach, 
and pepper. Fig. 2 shows a 
pepper fruit reduced in size, 
which was successfully in- 
oculated with the germs of 
the Ripe Rot from the apple. 
The portion diseased differs 
somewhat from that of the 
apple, but this is due to 
unlike texture of the two 
fruits. Similar outbreaks through the skin take place, and the 
threads and spores agree in size and microscopic appearance. To 
make the proof of the identity of the two still stronger, the decay 
was induced in the apple by using germs of the pepper rot, as found 
native in the garden, not the result of previous artificial inoculation. 

A gloeosporium (G. piperatum E. & E.) had been known upon 
the pepper for some years. The identity of these forms in one sense 
simplifies matters, in another complications arise. If the Bitter Rot 
of the apple is a menace of grapes, tomatoes, peppers, and other 





FIG. 2, PEPPER AFFECTED BY BITTER ROT. 





but not the Bitter Rot of — 





fraits, it is evident that the control of the enemy upon one kind of 
fruit is dependent upon the checking of it elsewhere. A single 
apple tree of a poor sort, may be a perennial propagating spot for 
the fruit rot of the tomato and pepper, as well as the grape. 





BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


Cc. L. ALLEN. 
—>—— 


There are but few vegetables so little known, both as to history 
and general characteristics, as Brussels sprouts. Its origin, like 
that of some other cultivated plants, is unknown. Its uses as a 
vegetable have long teen known in Brussels, the place from which 
it derived its name. One of the horticultural writers of that city 
says, ‘‘ We have no information as to the origin of this vegetable, 
but it has been a very old inhabitant of our gardens, for it is men- 
tioned in the year 1213, in our regulations for holding the market, 
under the name of ‘spruyten,’ or sprouts, which it bears to this 
day.” Near Brussels this plant grows to the greatest perfection, 
but does not seem to thrive in many other countries. 

Botanically, it is known as Brassica oleracea bullata gemmifera, 
or bud-bearing cabbages. Until very recently, its cultivation in 
Europe, other than in Belgium, has not been general, while in this 
country it has been but rarely seen in our markets. This is proba- 
bly due to the fact that its cultivation has not been understood, and 
that the difficulty in growing it has been greatly over-estimated. 
Brussels sprouts require a rich soil and thorough cultivation. The 
plants will be weakened if grown among other crops, and both 
quantity and quality will suffer unless they are grown by them- 
selves. Only a vigorous growth will result in closely budded stems. 
It was not until recently considered sufficiently hardy to endure our 
climate. Experience has taught us that it is more hardy than the 
cabbage, and that the heads are not fit for use until after a good 
freezing, and after that an ordinary winter does not injure them. 
There are but three varieties, all of which bear a very close resem- 
blance to each other, as they only vary in height, a tall, a dwarf, 














INTERMEDIATE BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


and an intermediate form, the latter being the one that best suits 
our market gardeners. Until recently, we have depended upon 
Europe for our seed. Now it is being considerably grown on Long 
Island. Brussels sprouts are used very much in the same way as 
cauliflowers, being boiled until tender, and served with a sauce of 
Grawn butter. In France, the small heads, boiled, are used as a 
garnish for meat dishes. At the best tables, it is presented from the 
size of a large pea to that of their natural full size, somewhat under 
that of a pigeon’s egg. The outer leaves being carefully removed, 
the hard, compact little sprout is presented whole. The quantity 
grown throughout the north of France, Belgium, and Holland, is 
truly astonishing, seemingly out of proportion to other industries. 

Their cultivation is very simple. The seed should be sown 
about the middle of June, and the plants put out in precisely the 
same manner as those of cabbage or cauliflower, only they will bear 
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rather closer cultivation. They will thrive under the same condi- 
tions as cabbage or cauliflower, but will not endure as much drouth 
as the latter. When ready for market, the plant can be taken 
up, and the little heads taken off and prepared for shipping in 
the barn or shed. As they do not come in until after all other 
crops are harvested, their cultivation prolongs the farmer’s 
season of work, and consequently, his earnings. The price for the 
best heads is from twelve to twenty cents per quart, and they are 
usually shipped in crates, like strawberries. The farmers that grow 
small fruits, use their boxes and crates for the purpose. They are 
sometimes sent in on the stem, in the same manner as the cauli- 
flower, simply cutting the head and root off. This plan, however, 
does not meet with favor. 





CARE OF MARES WITH SUCKLING COLTS. 
WEBB DONNELL. 
Fe] —> 

Well ordered work is not an injury to mares with suckling 
colts, but conditions arise in the rush of farm labor, which make 
great care necessary in order to avoid serious injury both to mare 
and colt. Overheating the dam by violent exercise in the middle 
of the day is one of these, but it does not represent all the danger. 
In the hurry of his work the driver of the team is often inclined to 
a fractious handling of his horses, with a resulting use of the whip 
and harsh words and tones that fret and often greatly excite the 
nervous system of mares in milk, the nervous system being partic- 
ularly sensitive, at this time, to disturbing causes. It is very well 
known to intelligent dairymen that harshness, in the treatment of 
cows, is at once followed by a decrease in the quantity both of milk 
and butter, and that, too, where the harshness is not accompanied 
by blows. What may be thought then of the effect upon the milk- 
producing organs of the mare of the use of the lash, the brutal 
jerking upon the horse’s mouth with the reins, and the rough 
language that one too often notices in the driving of horses? 

Humanity and a love for dumb animals ought to insure kind 
treatment of all the animals upon the farm, but if that idea does 
not carry sufficient weight with some, self-interest ought to come 
in and show that unkindness means a positive loss in dollars and 
cents. It is often, however, not a question of real brutality on the 


part of unkind drivers of horses. The drivers are themselves . 


perhaps tired and fretted, and thoughtlessly and impulsively a blow 
of the lash is given, or the harsh commands uttered that would not 
be given or uttered under other circumstances. In such cases the 
driver must keep a check upon himself as well as upon his horses. 

Mares in milk are more susceptible to changes of temperature 
or to sudden chills from drinking freely of very cold water when 
heated. In all ways brood mares must be treated with extra care 
and kindness, if their own future usefulness is to be conserved, 
and the thrifty growth of the foal assured. They should be given 
a nourishing supply of food that will provide abundant sustenance 
for the dam, and an ample supply of milk for the colt. Good pas- 
turage and a liberal ration in which bran or ground oats predom- 
inate will be found to yield most satisfactory results. 





DAIRYING IN THE GULF STATES. 
EDWIN MONTGOMERY, MISS. 
cae 

The best grade of Mississippi butter is made by those who use 
the cream separator. The hand machines are becoming more and 
more in demand. The separator, in this climate where it is so diffi- 
cult and expensive to secure dairy houses of a satisfactory temper- 
ature the year through, gives an increased yield of butter over the 
shallow pan process of creaming of from fifteen to fifty per cent.; 
and the butter is of a more uniform quality. The cream is ripened 
by being placed in cans and suspended in wells and cisterns where 
the temperature is uniform during the year—sixty to sixty-five 
degrees. The butter is shipped, in hot weather, two or three times 
a week. No ice is ever used in the dairy or in shipping, and low 
express rates are secured to distant points. 

A few years ago the writer, while practically engaged in dairy- 
ing with grade Jerseys, brought his herd of twenty-five cows up toan 
average of nearly one pound of butter per day per cow, which he 
readily sold at from twenty-five to thirty cents per pound delivered 
at the express office. His surplus cows were sold to special cus- 
tomers from a distance, at from $50 to $60 each. 

Butter shipments from Starkville, Miss., last year were from 
2,721 pounds in February to 8,316 pounds in September, making a 
total for the twelve months of 69,366 pounds gross, or over 60,000 








pounds net, for which an average of at least twenty cents per pound 
was received, or $12,000 in all. It is mostly shipped in light baskets. 
weighing about a pound, costing six cents per basket and holding 
from twenty to thirty pounds of printed butter ; the balance is put 
in five pound tubs. The greater portion of this butter, sold, deliy- 
ered at the express office, at from twenty-five to thirty cents, being 
shipped mainly to private customers in Mississippi, Alabama, Louis- 
iana, Florida, and other Southern States. 

Cottonseed, cottonseed meal, cottonseed hulls and hay, are our 
feed stuffs in winter. These are fed about four months in the year 
only, the balance of the year the dairyman depending upon pastur- 
age. Those farmers who devote more or less attention to dairying 
and the breeding of dairy cattle, on an average, are in a better finan- 
cial condition than other farmers around them. The possibilities 
of the dairy interest in the cotten States are great. Our best prod- 
uct, butter from Jerseys and grade Jerseys, outsells the best brands 
of the West that are shipped South, and consumers can get it 
fresher. The demand is for fresh butter of uniform quality. 





TEACHING A YOUNG CALF TO DRINK. 
ALEX. WALLACE. 
scttilitinins 

Itis an old saying that ‘‘ one man may lead a horse to water, but 
twenty cannot make him drink.” The same might be applied with 
equal force to a calf, substituting milk for water. Gentleness is one 
of the most important requisites on a farm, in so far as the treat- 
ment of all animals found there is concerned. There are some farm 
hands who, apparently possessing less sense than the animals them- 
selves, try to accomplish by brute force what a little persuasion 
would do far more effectively. I have seen this more clearly exem- 
plified in teaching a calf to drink than in anything else. The method 
of a hired man I have in mind was to seize the animal in both his 
arms, straddle its body, holding the head of the creature between 
his legsas if it were in a vise, and with two fingers thrust as far 


| down the calf’s throat as he possibly could get them, and the fore- 


finger and thumb pushed up its nostrils to their full length, 


| endeavor, by all the brute strength that he possessed, to force the 








animal’s head into the milk pail, until the perspiration was pour- 
ing down his bronzed cheeks, and in this way try to compel the 
creature to drink. Naturally, any animal would resent such treat- 
ment. The calf will not be coerced into doing anything against its 
will. It often occurred to me that if the person adopting sucha 
method would pause a little in his work, and think how he would 
like to see a mother using her infant child in like manner; that is, 
if it refused to drink out of nature’s usual course, and she were to 
use all the animal force at her command to make it drink, he would 
be more gentle in his efforts. 

A plan which I have successfully used, and seen others use with 
the same effect, was to get astride the animal, exercise a little per- 
suasion to bring the calf to the milk bucket, then, taking hold of 
its bead gently, place two fingers in its mouth, turning them 
slightly upwards, and leaving an open space between them. If the 
calf will not bend its head, draw the pail towards the calf, let it 
taste the milk, and it will commence sucking. Now gradually 
remove the fingers, and the young animal will continue drinking 
for a moment, until it suddenly remembers that it ought to have 
something in its mouth besides the milk, and will follow your hand 
until these improvised substitutes are again secured. By and by it 
will get accustomed to sip without any extra help, and the work is 
satisfactorily accomplished. I have had a young calf drink alone 
the first time I tried it, by adopting the above method; and, to 
show how the animal nature will become inured to anything, after 
the calf had commenced to help himself, no sooner did he see me 
come into the barn where he was, than he at once placed himself in 
position between my legs and sipped his daily rations. Sometimes 
this was not agreeable, when he would give me a slight nudge with 
his head, indicating that he was not getting his food fast enough. 
Speaking of this reminder in the shape of a gentle butt with his 
head, it seems to me as though the mother cow often times rebuked 
the little one for this conduct. I have heard her give out a peculiar 
cry when this was being continued too strongly, as if to say “ behave: 
yourself,” when it immediately ceased. 

As to the milk to be given to a sucking calf: for about a week 
after the animal had been taken from its mother, I gave it new 
milk; after that I mixed a little of this milk with about two quarts: 
of skimmed milk, which we brought back from the creamery. and 
on this mixture had no difficulty in raising fine young stock up to 
the time when no milk was necessary and grain food was given. 
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VENDEENNE CATTLE. 


DR. A. 8. HEATH. 
—_— 


The Province of Poitou is located in the southwest of 
France. On the north it joins Brittany, which shelters it from the 
storms of the English Channel by its huge peninsular projection. 
The river Loire empties into the Atlantic north of and beyond its 
borders. On the sea coast there is much low, swampy land, but in 
that division of the Province denominated Vendée, the country is 
hilly and wooded, with running streams of pure water. The soil is 
fertile, and large crops of grain are raised year after year, with 
little fertilization. But the land is well cultivated by numerous 
teams of beautiful cream-colored cattle. 

Eight or more yokes of these oxen are hitched to a huge wagon, 
or to a plow, and kindly led by a driver, who never uses a whip. 
They are quicker of step than the Herefords. These French oxen 
also haul the surplus produce of the country to the northern mar- 
kets. Many of these cattle are sold to the farmers, as the returning 














grief. Their large, soft, liquid eyes, finely tapering muzzles, soft, 
silken, creamy coats, mellow hides, and gently drvoping and slightly 
spreading horns and fine bones, all indicate refinement of breeding. 
When full grown, they sometimes appear, to an unaccustomed 
observer, coarse, bony and dull. But when fully prepared for the 


_ Paris market, the change is like that from the thin race horse, 


gaunt and lean, to the pampered stallion, in his highest fettle. 
These cattle, when fat, are as round as the Devons, but larger 
bodied and straight on the back, and as broad as the Shorthorn in 
prime condition. 

They are hand-fed until mellow and plump. At five o’clock in 
the morning until eight they are first fed hay, then mangolds, cab- 
bages, carrots, and whatever tempts them to take food up to satiety. 
Then the stables are closed until five in the evening, when the 
cattle are again fed in the same way, as long as they are inclined to 
eat, until eight. Finally the stables are closed till morning. Thus, 
by alternating the food, the animals are induced to eat far more 
than by the common method, and when they reach the abattoir for 





DOUBLE YOKE OF VENDEENNE CATTLE. 


wagons, empty, or nearly so, do not require more than one or two 
yokes of the eight or ten which hauled the huge loads of grain. 
These purchased young cattle are put to light work for a year or 
two, and finally fed for the Paris market. Because of this halt in 
their career, they are called Parthenaise, Cholet, or Vendéenne. 
In fact, there are three families of the same breed, of which the 
Vendéenne are the purest and best bred. 

No cattle in all France are so strictly guarded against the infu- 
sion of plebeian blood as the rich, mellow cream-colored Vendénne. 
They are educated to the yoke from two years of age, but only so as 
to develop their muscle. When at labor, in teams of two, three, 
four, or a dozen yoke, they perform only half the work ordinarily 
demanded of common oxen. At this stage of growth they are not 
overfed, but they are cared for, tended and petted as carefully as 
the fancy trimmed and barbered French poodle, or as the pert and 
smart English fox terrier. When once mated, the pair is never 
broken. Thus the continual and intimate association leads to so 
strong attachments that when one of the pair dies, the mate some- 
times pines, moans, sinks and dies from sheer starvation and 





slaughter, they are the most beautiful cattle brought to market. 
One feels that it is a pity to kill such fine creatures for human 
food. No better beef is found in any market. The meat in the 
Halle Central, decked out with artificial flowers and trailing vines, 
is richly marbled with white fat and deep red, tender, and most 
inviting. On the table, the meat is tender, juicy and delicious. 
The Vendéenne cattle are never fattened on beet pulp, as are many 
of the coarser breeds. Their beef always commands a fancy price. 
There is a large space in the rich pastures of America for the 
elegant Vendéenne cattle, where finer grasses than the coarse and 
watery growth from the low lands of Poitou, would give them a far 
better sustenance, and furnish us with a finer quality of beef than 
the common “ natives” which crowd our live-stock markets. 





Finish Milking.—Always free the udder entirely from milk, as 
one pint of that last drawn is worth, for butter, at least one quart 
of that obtained at the commencement of milking, and leaving these 
‘“‘strippings” will naturally dry up the cow in a very short time. 
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DAMS FOR PONDS. 
—>— 

A pond of clean water supplied by a small stream is valuable to 
any farm. There will be a supply of water for the live stock, for 
cutting ice in the winter, and the pond is a source of coolness in the 
hot weather, and is always pleasant to look at. The dam required, 
however, must be made in such a way that the water will not soak 
through it and gradually wash it away, and it must be impenetra- 
ble to muskrats, crawfish, or other animals that would disturb it 
were it of earth. 

The best and cheapest dam is made of timber and plank. A 
frame is first built, as shown in the engraving. A sufficient number 
of frames are placed across the stream and 
bedded in the bottom of it so they will resist 
the pressure of the water. Stones are 
thrown in among them, which will give 
them ability to resist the weight of the 
water. The face is then covered with 
boards, ‘laid closely, and these are covered 
with tarred roofing felt. A second cover- 
ing of boards is laid on this and a water- 
tight dam is made. It is necessary to make 
the front of the dam quite close at the bot- 
tom, by cementing the joint, if a supply of 
stiff clay for puddling is not handy. 
be placed in the stream, and the sides of it where the water is the 
deepest. It is best to carry these frames the whole length of the 
dam, but not necessary, as the water may be kept back by driving 
short planks in the ground as a sheet piling, and covering the 
spaces between these with the roofing felt, and this with boards. 
The outside of this part of the dam should be heaped with earth, to 
resist the pressure of the water against it as well as the outside, 
which sustains the boarding in the center. But that part of the dam 
which is in contact with the running water should be of plank only, 
and there should be plank or brush where the water falls, to 
prevent the undermining of the dam. 














FRAME FOR A DAM. 





TEMPORARY PLATFORM FOR TOPPING A STACK. 
— 

When hay or fodder is stacked out of doors the pitching up of 

the last two loads is attended with extremely heavy straining work 
by the man on the load. 

From this cause stacks 
are too often topped out 
and called finished before 
they are high enough to 
properly shed rain. The 
accompanying engraving 
from a sketch by L. D. 
Snook, shows a tempor- 
ary platform which will 
aid in overcoming these 
Mm difficulties. When the 
m stack has reached the 
height to which a man 
can conveniently » pitch 
from the bottom of the 
load, two smooth poles 
are laid parallel, cross- 
wise across the top of 
stack, one end left pro- 
jecting about three and a 





inner end of rails, and a 
few boards nailed on the 
projecting ends. To give greater strength, props from the ground 
are nailed to the outer edge. The hay is then pitched upon the 
platform, and thence to the stack. When finished, the boards are 
removed, and the poles either left in position or pulled out of stack. 


A HAYSTACK PLATFORM. 





HOW TO BUILD A CISTERN. 
Seine 

For house use, cisterns should be built in one corner of the 
cellar, but often the cellar as it is now made is too small. However 
if a cistern is needed and there is no cellar under the kitchen it will 
be the cheapest in the end to excavate a space about eight feet 
square adjoining the present cellar, and to build a cistern. If made 


This part of the dam should | 
| rubbish, for upon the firmness of the backing depends the 


half feet. Half aload of | 
hay is thrown upon the | 
| dug under it. 








. 


of stone it should be one foot thick and laid up with good white 
lime, at least five and a half feet in height, and should be so arranged 
that one can enter it from the present cellar, and be fully provided 
with outlet and other pipes. If a cistern is to be located in the 
ground near the house, the egg-shaped form—as seen in the illus- 
tration, engraved after a sketch by S. Yates—will prove the most 
durable and convenient. For a family of six, where the water is 
to be used for drinking and all (| 

house purposes, a cistern should be a 

about eight feet deep and seven if 





feet inside diameter at the bot- WY YffWwwsy 
tom. The egg-shaped form is no iy Za Z 





doubt the most durable, the con- 
cave bottom giving it greater 
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strength. If the bottom is clay or GY 
other firm soil, put a good coating Uy 
of mortar on the soil, imbed the Y 
brick or stone in it, being careful y) 


to fill all fissures with mortar. 
Commence in the center and build 
round and round; when the 


Yy 
sides are reached firmly pack ce WS 4 
earth back of the wall, with a 7 Zi 
rammer, and do not fill in with ~~ . 
loose stones, bits of brick or other 











EGG-SHAPED CISTERN. 


durability of the structure. If only one row ‘of brick is used, 
lay up in water lime or hydraulic cement. Cement the interior of 
the cistern with two good coats of cement, of a little over one- 
quarter inch each, coating the bottom last. Provide an overflow 
pipe and, if the pump is located in the building, place the pipe 
below the frost line. A ladder 
should be permanently hung in 
the cistern which is entered by 
the trap door at the top. Where 
the soil is a heavy clay, cisterns 
are Often made by plastering 
directly upon the earth, and even 
cobble stones from four to six 
inches in diameter are frequently used in place of brick. When the 
water is to be used for drinking purposes, a partition wall should be 
built in a filtering trench of gravel and charcoal. 














FIG. 1. VAULT BOX. 





A FARM AND VILLAGE NECESSITY. 


DR. GEO. G. GROFF. 
eer 
Probably the most dangerous thing about the average Ameri- 
can rural home, is the common privy vault. It taints the waters 
percolating through the soil, 
which, finally reaching the well 
in seasons of low water, cause 
diarrhoea, cholera, typhoid 
fever and other diseases of the 
alimentary canal. The foul gases 
arising from the vault, carry the 
germs of disease to the house- 
hold. The great danger from 
these places is, however, that 
they contaminate the drinking 
water and render it unfit for 
human use. So great is the 
evil, that privy vaults should be 
abolished by law. In building a 
privy, a vault should never be 
An earth closet 
should be used. One method is 
to replace the vault by a box 
with a chain attached (Fig. 1), ; 
by which the deposit may be iP ad 
readily removed when the box , “ 
becomes full. Another method 
is to have large galvanized pails FIG. 2. PRIVY WITH GALVANIZED 
placed under each seat (Fig. 2). FAIL. 
If some dry earth be placed in the box or in the pails, before each is 
put into position, it will collect all the watery matter. The excreta 
may be deposited in the barn yard, in a hole made in the compost 
or manure pile, or buried in a hole in the garden. If it is allowed 
to lie in compost for a few weeks, before being applied to crops, it 
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entirely decomposes and loses any dangerous qualities which it 
may ever have possessed. There should be enough dry earth, or 
sifted coal ashes, added to the contents of the closet, to keep it at 
all times free from odor. Oncea week in summer, and once a month 
in the cold season, is often enough to empty the earth closet to keep 
down all odors. There should be no pool beneath the house. : 

Every householder should see that there is a good path to the 
garden house, so that women and children may reach it without 
getting the feet wet, a matter of considerable importance. The 
door should have a strong slide bolt inside. In addition, a double 
wooden button made of two neat cleats turning the same pin, will 
show from the outside when the earth closet is occupied. Near the 
seat should hang a bunch ofthe soft toilet paper, which costs so 
little at the stores. The floor and seats should be thoroughly 
cleansed at least once a week. The strong soapsuds made on wash- 
ing days answer very well. The garden house should be made com- 
fortable, with large ventilators arranged to keep out rain and drafts 
of cold winds, especially those blowing up from under the seat. 
The building and walk should be screened from general view by 
trees or trellised vines. Such cleanliness secures health. 





INEXPENSIVE SUMMER HOUSES. 


D. COMINGS. 
—= > 


It often requires but the inspiration of some practical sugges- 
tion to prompt the bright farmer boy to realize some dream of a 
future source of pleas- 
ure, through a little 
effort and skill with the 
= tools and materials so 

any generally to be found 
te Cat: ) on a farm. A few de- 
ee at Ray signs for summer 
houses and arbors will 
perhaps serve to bring 
some added grace to the 
grounds about the 
reader’s home. The 
easiest summer house 
to construct is a half 
FIG. 1. RUSTIC BOWER. rustic bower (Fig. 1) 

suited for a quiet nook at the foot of the garden, or along- 
side of the fence, or in the orchard, as its simple square form is not 
so pleasant to the eye in a more conspicuous place. To build this 
requires eight small straight tree trunks or poles, cut about eight 
feet long; trim off the limbs about five inches from the trunk, 
strip off all the bark, and when dry paint them ; or leave the bark 
on for a more rustic effect. Mark out a space on the ground four 
by eight feet and set the poles carefully in post-holes, fifteen inches 
deep, along the ends of the plot; then nail together firmly an 
oblong frame made of inch boards four inches wide, the sides being 
eight feet long and the end-pieces four feet; raise this seven feet 
from the ground, and fasten the poles securely to it with nails or 
staples. After sawing 
off the small limbs pro- 
jecting on the inside, 
so as to give a better 
surface, cover the top 
and sides with wire 
fence netting, painted 
to prevent rusting. If 
the frame is not quite 
firm, brace with strong 
diagonal wires as indi- 
cated. Train heavy 
vines, like the @istaria 
or woodbine, upon the 
poles, and lighter ones 
along the netting. An- 
other simple arbor (Fig. 
2) has the eight-foot 
corner posts made of 
four- inch scantling set in post-holes in the corners of a 
plot four by six feet; when the corners are plumb and firmly set 
complete the frame-work of narrow boards at the base of the sidés 
of the house and horizontal strips crossing each other at the cor- 
ners seven and one-half feet from the ground; along the front and 
rear cross-pieces and down the corner posts mark off four one-foot 


— | 


ex bey 








FIG. 2. ARCHED ARBOR. 








spaces, thus locating the intersection of the narrow strips, which can 
then be nailed on as indicated in the sketch; these strips form the 
interior arched foundation, which can be covered with fence netting, 
or horizontal laths two inches apart. Some bracing pieces at the top 
and bottom of the sides 
‘ will make the frame- 
-+: Work firm. This will 
;|| |: have a very pretty ap- 
— |: pearance if built over a 
garden walk or placed 
in any part of the 
grounds to shelter a 
; settee. Another sum- 
mer-h ouse (Fig. 3) is 
: constructed with a light 
. frame of four-inch 
square and two by 
four-inch scantling, 
with -floor, table and 
seat of one and one-half 
inch planks, all of 
planed lumber. The 
dimensions of the floor 
are seven and one-half 
feet each way ; at the corners lay some good foundations of heavy 
stones, and level them up to about the surface of the ground ; upon 
these foundations will rest the twosill pieces mortised out at the ends: 
to receive the posts. The sides of the house may be framed together 
before erecting according to the diagram given (Fig. 3), afterwards 
putting in the cross-pieces and braces of the front and rear frame- 
work and finishing with the roof-frame ; make the mortises in the: 
seven and one-half foot corner posts one inch deep to receive the 
cross pieces of scantling a. a. seven feet in length. The piece b. is 
eleven inches long and c. seventeen inches; d. d. are mitered off 
from an extreme length of twenty-two inches. After the sides are 
up and framed together, lay the floor; then cut four pieces of the 
two by four scantling five feet long for the ribs of the roof, and lean 
them against each other, diagonally, across the floor from post to 
post, with the flat side 
down, and holding a 
rule horizontally across 
the angle, mark off a , 
bevel of five inches # 
length on each end, 
and a similar bevel upon 
the ends on the floor; ,4S 
saw off these bevels $s 
and the width at the |P 
top end into a right 
angled V form, so that ~” 
the four rafters will fit Sea) sana ae 
together under a circu- FIG. 4. ARTISTIC GRAPE ARBOR. 

lar or square board, ten inches across, placed at the apex, while 
the ends rest upon a triangular board securely fastened in the 
angle ate. A hole may be bored in the angle of the roof to receive 
the rod of a weather vane. Then frame ina seat across the side 
and rear, with a table in the corner. The sides and roof are most 
easily filled in with wire fence netting, painted gréen, and the frame 
painted the prevailing color of the farm house. 

Another design (Fig. 4) is appropriate for a grape arbor or ta 
train heavy vines of any kind upon its sides and roof. This is 
framed together of six scantling posts, with an extra one set in 
afterwards at each end of the seat, and strips of inch boards three 
inches wide. The floor area is six by eight feet; the back of the 
seat and a similar section opposite are made of strips of board with 
narrow laths between ; the height of the roof above these panels is 
four feet. The general construction is easily understood, as the 
frame is mostly of overlapping strips of board, measured according 
to the location. Transverse laths cover the roof. After the braces 
are set in to form the octagonal panels in each side, take one-fourth 
inch strips, one inch wide and twelve and one-fourth feet long, 
bend and fit them into the frame, forming the circles in the design ; 
after securing one such hoop in place fit another inside this, very 
closely, to strengthen and make the curves even. This arbor 
makes an attractive feature in any part of the grounds. Any one 
of these houses will last several years, if well painted and cared 
for. They should always be placed on ground naturally well drained, 
and will doubly repay the cost and labor required to construct them, 
in the enjoyment derived by all the members of the family. 

















FIG. 8. LIGHT FRAME SUMMER HOUSE. 
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NEW ZEALAND FLAX. 
J. N. INGRAM. 
<eliitadh 

The Islands of New Zealand have a great diversity of vegeta- 
tion. The length—north and south—of 1,500 miles, gives them a 
variation of climate, from the semi-tropics to peaks of perpetual 
snow. In this long range of latitude many peculiar plants are 
found; strange and beautiful trees grow, a fairyland of ferns is 
seen, and many plants not found in any other country. Among 
the most useful plants growing on the North and South Islands is 
the New Zealand Flax, Phormium tenax. Its fiber is very strong, 
far exceeding that of common flax or hemp and is also very dura- 
ble, lasting many years. 

The great strength of the New Zealand flax makes it very val- 
uable for ropes on ships; and many vessels that cruise the South 


| 





where it was introduced and could be obtained. It was purchased 
in large quantities from the natives, in exchange for other goods, at 
a very low price, and was shipped to British dealers. The Euro- 
pean manufacturers detected its value, and sent numerous orders, 

As the flax grew wild over extensive areas, a large supply was 
gathered by the aborigines, and, through the white settlers, exported 
to England. As the character of the fiber became better known, its 
value increased ; and the advance in the price of the goods, and the 
enlarged demand abroad made its production more profitable. The 
settlers began to increase the supply, and encouraged the natives to 
gather more flax. The rise in the price stimulated the aborigines 
to greater exertion, and the annual invoice of fiber was doubled. It 
was found that cultivation improved the quality of the plants and 
made the market price still higher. Thus the natives were encour- 
aged to undertake the cultivation of the weed. Clearings were 











Fig. 1. 
Pacific, as well as ships on other seas, have their rigging made of 
it. It is also in great demand for making canvas for tents. The 
plant is an undergrowth, and is found among the trees of the for- 
ests. In the low grounds of New Zealand, on the valleys along the 
winding rivers, and on the flats and ridges around the bay shores, 
I have seen the flax in its wild state. The early colonists who first 
came to New Zealand in 1814, saw the weed growing in great abun- 
dance in the primitive wilderness, but were not acquainted with 
its quality, and knew but little of its character, They never thought 
that it would become the most popular flax in the world’s markets. 

The aborigines of New Zealand turned this native flax to various 
uses, and from its fiber made a crude cloth. By investigation, the 
early New Zealanders discovered the superior strength of the flax, 
and were amazed at its quality. The commodity was at once 
bought, and placed on the market. It drove other flax out of use 











ONION FIELD AT THE SEED FARM OF C. C. MOORE & CO., CALIFORNIA. 
made in the forests, trees were removed from the valleys, and large 


areas of territory brought under flax culture. As the production 
of New Zealand flax became lucrative, many of the English settlers 
engagedin its culture, and the native supply was no longer depended 
upon to supply the demand. As railroads were constructed into the 
interior, and steamboats put on the navigable rivers, which gave 
cheaper shipping facilities to the frontiers, the domain of flax pro- 
duction was still further extended. 

The flax staple is gathered and placed in packs by the natives 
and settlers, and sold to agents at the country stores, and by them 
sent by train, or by river boats, to the wholesale buyers at Auck- 
land, from which port it is exported. There are several varieties of 
this flax cultivated, which vary greatly in quality and in price. 
The fiber is contained in the foliage of the plants; and the 
full development of the leaves requires a growth of three years 
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THE ONION SEED INDUSTRY IN CALIFORNIA. 


I. H. FICKEL. 
cotta 
A very large percentage of the garden seeds used in the United 
States is produced in Santa Clara county, California. The climate 
is peculiarly adapted to the harvesting and curing of seeds, as rain 
seldom falls during the summer months. The land employed for 
seed growing is in the artesian belt, and is only a few feet above the 
sea level. The soil is a low, moist, but very fertile ‘‘ adobe,” and 





cultivators are used, and usually two or three inches of soil is 
thrown over the onions during cultivation. No irrigation is neces- 
sary in growing a crop of onion seed, the rains which fall during 
the winter and spring supplying sufficient moisture for the crop. 

In August the seed is ready to be harvested. The heads and 
two or three inches of the stem are cut off with a shoemaker’s 
knife, placed in sacks and hauled toa convenient place, where they 
are spread upon canvas and thoroughly driedin the sun. The seed 
is threshed with an ordinary twenty horse poswer steam threshing 
machine, and after- 





during the heavy 
rains of winter is 
frequently covered 
with water. The 
growing of garden 
geeds began here 
about fifteen years 
ago, and since then 
has increased from 
a few acres to as 
many hundred. The 
principal seeds 
grown are onion, 
carrot, lettuce, cab- 
bage, tomato, leek, 
radish and some 
kinds of California 
flower seed. Chi- 
nese laborers are 
employed almost 
exclusively, as they 
seem peculiarly 
adapted to the work. 
The wages paid are 
one dollar to one 


dollar and twenty- 

five cents per day. In the growing of onion seed, the onions used 
are grown from seed of the previous year, and are usually con- 
tracted for a number of years at seventy cents per hundred pounds. 
It is necessary to have a steady flow of water in growing the onions 
from seed. An artesian well is generally located in the field, and 
from itaflume is run. From this flume ditches radiate in all direc- 
tions through the field. The onions are harvested in the fall, sacked, 








Fig. 2. ARTESIAN WELL AND FLUME. 





wards run through 
the fanning mill 
three or four times, 
after which it is 
placed in large 
tanks filled with wa- 
ter. The fertile seed 
sinks and the worth- 
less grains float, are 
skimmed off and 
thrown away. The 
seed is then taken 
out, dried, and its 
vitality tested. If 
ninety per cent. 
does not germinate, 
it is recleaned. The 
seed is placed in 
ordinary two bushel 
cotton bags, and 
either stored in 
barns, or shipped to 
the various dealers 
throughout the 
-United States. Quite 
frequently large quantities are shipped to foreign countries. The 
average yield per acre varies considerably. Some seasons five 
hundred pounds are obtained from an acre, while at other times it 
may not reach half that amount. The price of onion seed varies 
according to the supply and demand. It very seldom falls below 
twenty-five cents per pound—which is not considered a paying 
price—while the next year it may bring sixty cents or even one 














Fig. 3. THE ONION SEED HARVEST IN 


and usually left in the field until they are ready to be set out for seed. 

The ground is plowed in December and January, and furrows 
four to six inches deep and three feet apart are made. The onions 
have previously been distributed over the field, in sacks containing 
ninety to one hundred pounds each. From forty to fifty sacks are 
required per acre. In January and February the onions are set by 
hand about four inches apart in the furrows. No soil is placed over 
them until cultivation begins a few weeds afterwards. One-horse 











SANTA CLARA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 


dollar per pound, according to the amount raised. The cultivation 
and harvesting of an acre of onion seed is estimated to cost from 
$50 to $60. The Jand is usually leased at $10 to $15 per acre. The 
raising of onion seed in the Santa Clara Valley is confined to four 
growers. These four have about 1,200 acres planted to onions 
this season. \ 

[The illustrations herewith are engraved from photographs 
taken on the seed farm of C. C. Morse & Co., Santa Clara Valley, 
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California. Fig. 1, on the preceding page, shows the onion seed | little doubt that the bee escape will yet relieve the beekeeper of all 


nearly ready to be harvested; Fig. 2, a ten-inch artesian well and 


flume, with the house occupied by a dozen or more Chinese in the | 


rear ; and in Fig. 3 is seen the seed harvest in progress. ] 





HOW TO RAISE GOOD EXTRACTED HONEY. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, MICHIGAN. 
iin 

It is generally admitted that more extracted honey than comb 
honey may be secured from the same bees because they have no 
combs to build; no honey is consumed to produce wax; the comb 
builders are released for other labors, and, above all, when the 
honey flow is abundant, there is plenty of store room. It has been 
said that the production of comb honey requires greater skill than 
does the raising of extracted honey. Be this as it may, the securing 
of a good article of extracted honey calls for knowledge of no small 
degree. It is not simply its sweetness, which is of low power, but 
it is its fine flavor and rich aroma which gives honey its chief 
value. These are the qualities that make honey the luxury it is, 
and, if we would have it, we must learn to raise and care for it in 
such a manner that its ambrosial qualities will be preserved. 
Freshly gathered nectar is usually one of the most insipid tasting 
and sickening of sweets. To be sure it has the flavor of the flowers 
from which it was gathered; but that smooth, rich, honey taste 
that lingers in the mouth must be furnished by the bees. Honey 
extracted when “green,” and evaporated in the open air, is not 
only lacking in the element that comes from the secretions of the 
bees, but half of its blossom-flavor is lost by evaporation. One 
reason why comb honey is so frequently found to be more delicious 
than the extracted, is because the former is more thoroughly 
ripened, Seldom do we find extracted honey equal to that dripping 
from and surrounding the section of comb honey that is being 
“carved” upon a plate. Many of those who produce extracted 
honey in large quantities, ext¥acting before it is thoroughly ripened, 
admit that sueh hdiiey is inferior, as & table luxury, to that ripened 
by the béés, but say they cannot afford to produce the best article 
possible. It costs moré, bit will sell for no more in the general 
market, where the honey is not tasted. ; 

Raising extracted honey to be shipped away for some comiifs- 
sion man to sell, is much like making butter to be sold at a country 
store. All brings the same price, and there is little incentive to 
produce a superior article. The honey, with the fine, delicate 
flavor, the thoroughly bee-ripened, well preserved, superior article, 
will not bring one cent more in the general market than ordinary, 
fair honey. Perhaps, for manufacturing purposes, there is no advan- 
tage in having a superior article, but for table use there is; and the 
only way in which the man who raises a really superior article can 
hope to receive pay for.his trouble, is by selling direct to consumers, 
or by establishing a reputation for his honey among dealers and 
their customers who appreciate good honey. 

Until the time of putting on the supers, the management is the 
same as that in the production of comb honey. In the supers I 
would use shallow combs, and tie up. In tieing up for extracted 
honey, we do not wait for the honey to be sealed. Most bee keepers 
know that honey is seldom sealed until it is ripened, but they do 
not all know that it may be ripe, and yet not sealed. In fact, the 
ripening process may be hastened, or made more complete, if the 
sealing can be prevented. In other words, the process goes on more 
slowly after the cells are capped, and would not go on at all were 
not the capping more or less porous. By raising up these shallow 
sets of combs as fast as they are filled, and putting another set 
under them, the farther advanced are kept at the top, and the 
inclination to capping thereby discouraged. If the honey can 
become thoroughly ripened, with, perhaps, only one-third or one- 
half of the cells sealed, a great saving is made in uncapping. 
Where there are plenty of combs, it is best to leave the honey in 
the hive until the yield from one source is over. It might be possi- 
ble to have yields so abundant and prolonged as to render this 
undesirable, but, usually, plenty of combs would allow of its 
adoption. Observe with how little labor this can be managed; we 
have only to watch and give additional room when it is needed, and 
hive the very few swarms that issue. Use a queen excluder; then, 
when ready to extract, there would be no brood in the way. 

One of the most tedious performances attending the raising of 
extracted honey is that of getting the bees off the combs. The 
smoking, and shaking, and brushing, accompanied by robber pests 
if the work is done after the harvest is over, a scalding sun over- 
head, make a combination very trying to the nerves. There is 








| this unpleasantness. It will only be necessary to go around at dusk 


and slip a thin board, containing a bee escape, under each upper 
story. In the morning each upper story, with a bee escape under 
it, will be found free of bees, and can be taken off and wheeled 
into the extracting room. When extracting with an ordinary 
extractor, much time is spent in taking out the combs and turning 
them. The automatic, reversible machine saves this time. Some 
bee keepers believe that there will yet be substantial improvements 
in extractors. Already experiments are in progress with a view to 
making a machine in which the combs may be reversed without 
stopping the extracting machine. 

After the honey has been thoroughly ripened, extracted and 
found to be possessed of all the fine qualities mentioned above, 
what shall be done with it, that it may retain its flavor? The key 
to success in this direction is exclusion of the air. Seal it up in 
glass jars, or tin cans, or in clean barrels. My preference is the 
sixty-pound square tin can, with screw caps, and, when shipped, a 
jacket of wood. Some dealers say that barrels or half-barrels are 
as good. as anything in which to ship honey. Upon the approach 
of cool weather, honey will candy; and if sealed up tight and put 
away in a cool place, will remain in this condition for years; and 
when slowly and carefully brought back to its liquid state, will be 
found to have retained its original flavor, aroma and bouquet. N. early 
every one prefers extracted honey in its liquid state, and it should 
be put upon the market and sent to consumers in this condition. It 
should be liquefied just before shipment to customers. For this 
purpose it is an advantage if the vessel in which it is stored, and in 
which it is to be shipped, is also one in which it can be melted. 





PICKING STRAWBERRIES. 
Cc. L. HILL, MINNESU7'A. 
caine 

A careless picker is something no one can afford to have in the 
strawberry field. His services may be worth absolutely nothing— 
or even may prove an actual loss. He may step on berries and 
vines, may overlook berries that will be too ripe and go to waste 
before the next picking, may injure the grower’s reputation by 
picking immature, decaying or,damaged berries, and thus may do 
more harm than his poor services are worth. Sometimes, however, 
the rush of work is so great that one is driven into taking such 
workers as he can get. It pays well in such cases to let the work of 
each come often under the eye of the employer. The careful picker 
prefers to have his work inspected, so that he may get credit for 
the extra care he takes; and all the pickers will be spurred into 
better work by such inspection. A careless workman among an 
uninspected crew of pickers has more influence in grading the work 
downward than a careful one has in grading it upward. 

Some pickers do the work with one hand, carrying the box in 
the other. Others pick with both hands, doing rapid work by let- 
ting the two hands work independently of each other on different: 
plants. Neither of these ways is likely to give satisfactory results. 
to the employer, if he isa man of a careful and prudent turn of 
mind. This sort of grab at a ripe berry often breaks the stem and 
breaks off the whole cluster, with its numerous berries in all stages. 
of development. Sometimes in the haste and indifference of the 
picker the whole bunch is thrown into the box, which is the follow- 
ing of one evil with a worse. At best, the most of the cluster has 
to be thrown away and lost. 

The proper way to do the work is to set the box on the ground 
and use both hands, but to pick only with one hand at the same: 
moment. Both hands may press aside the leaves in the searching 
part of the work. Then one grasps the stem as the other picks the 
berries, and the two parts of the work may alternate rapidly from 
one hand to the other. A careful picker will not attempt to finish 
a matted row by going once along it, but will pick across on one 
side and return on the other side of same row. This avoids reach- 
ing so far as would otherwise be necessary. It also permits the eye: 
of the picker to glance among the vines from opposite directions, 
leading to the discovery of many hidden berries that would other-: 
wise be lost. Asa rule, women and girls make the most sprightly 
and careful pickers, and in many places there are reliable girls glad 
to get out for a little healthful exercise, and thus earn a few dol- 
lars for themselves. 


Keep Ahead of the Work.—In every department of farming, it is 
the earliest seasonable work that does most, and profits most. The: 
successful farmer keeps his work well in hand, knows when work. 
should be doae, and the opportune moment. finds him all ready.. 
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ALFALFA AND ITS ENEMIES. 


ands met 

Alfalfa or lucern is a clover which is peculiarly adapted to 
regions where irrigation is necessary to the successful production 
of farm crops, or for any climate which has one very dry season. 
The long fleshy tap root extends so deep into the subsoil that the 
least moisture is available, and the stored up food keeps the plant 
alive during the dry season, and causes a rapid growth of leaves at 
the beginning of the rainy season, or of the summer irrigation. It 
is generally sown in early spring; from fifteen to twenty-five pounds 
of seed per acre being used. It is often sown broadcast upon a field 
in which oats are planted. During the first summer, the weeds 
must be kept down by mowing, as this clover is of slow growth, 
and requires two or three years for its full development. In irri- 
gated fields it is often overgrown in patches by a species of dodder, 
Cuscuta epithymum, as shown in the illustrations, which are 
engraved after original drawings from nature by Prof. F. H. Hill- 
man of the Nevada station. In Fig. 1, the branch of alfalfa is 
entwined with this parasitic vine, and the magnified flower with 
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FIG. 1, ALFALFA INFESTED WITH DODDER. 
its parts and the enlarged seed are shown. The flower of the dod- 
der affecting the red clover is shown in Fig. 2, and a sagebrush 
dodder appears in Fig. 8.. The dodder seed is often sown with the 
clover seed, but can be removed by a sieve which has twenty meshes 
to the inch. The vine may be destroyed by spraying with a solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron. The patches of clover which are infested 
should be mowed, and if the seeds are ripe, raked in piles and burnt 
on the ground. The seed falls on the ground and sprouting, sends 
up a vine which clings to the alfalfa stem by small sucking roots, 
which feed upon the elaborated sap of the alfalfa. The lower part 
of the vine soon dies and thereafter it lives entirely upon the clover 
as a parasite. As the green leaves of the alfalfa digest the food for 
the dodder, the latter has no green leaves, but is of a golden color. 
Alfalfa is also troubled in warm climates by a root rot, which G. 
W. Curtis of the Texas station states has been determined to be the 
same fungus that causes the cotton root rot as described by L. H. 
Pammel of the Iowa station. Drenching the ground with salt and 
kerosene seems-to be the best remedy for this root rot. 





Country Lawns.—It is pleasing to note the growing desire for 
flowers, evidence of which is given in the neat and tasteful homes 
found in every town and village. Nevertheless in the floral arrange- 
ments of country lawns in general, we find much to criticise, as 
well as something to admire. If our people would only 








lessen the quantity and improve the quality the results would be 
better. A very common mistake is cutting up small grass plots, 
into numerous irregular flower-beds ; whereas border beds, or one 
large oval, would avoid the “‘ gingerbread” effect thus produced. 





HOMEMADE MANURES IN THE SOUTH. 
H. STEWART, NORTH CAROLINA. 
oo = 

The full development of agriculture in the South depends 
mainly upon the farmer’s own efforts in providing homemade 
fertilizers. It may be quite true that purchased fertilizers may be 
made to pay a satisfactory profit, but they cost money, which is 
quite a scarce thing in 
the South, and always 
will be so long as the 
farmers fail to supply \/ 
their own needs, as far ED 
as possible, instead of iw 
purchasing everything 
they use. And as they 
mostly buy on credit, 
the high interest eats up 
what little profit might otherwise be made. Thus, as a start in the 
way he should go, the Southern farmer should begin by making 
his own composts from such materials as he can most easily pro- 
cure. First, he should gather all the forest leaves he can and pile 
them under his mules, belly deep; bed his cows and hogs with 
them; and if he has some more, to mix them with such swamp 
muck as he can procure, or river mud, or mud from ditches; and 
make as big a pile of these as he can, mixing lime with them 
and rotting the whole mass. This compost is the foundation for 
his manure. He mixes the litter from the stables and pens with 
it, and adds wood ashes, cotton-seed hulls, or the whole seed, or 
the meal, and, if he has a little money to spare, he may get a ton 
or two of phosphate floats, or half as much of the acid phosphate. 
Then he has a little mine of wealth to develop. 

He takes a ton of wood ashes, ten tons of the compost and leaf 
manure, one of cotton seed meal, and a ton of the acid phosphate, 
or two of the raw floats, and adds these to the pile. This is done 
early in the season so that it may ferment and decay, and ripen for 
use at the planting. Of this he may scatter five tons to the acre on 
the freshly plowed ground and harrow it in just before he plants it. 
This mixture will contain the following quantities of plant food: 
Two hundred and sixty pounds of nitrogen, 480 of potash, and 760 
of phosphoric acid, worth altogether at the common market prices, 
for the fourteen tons, $126, but costing him only $42. Here he saves 
at one stroke the considerable sum of $84. But while this consid- 
erable sum of money is saved, he will have three times as much 
crop as he would have had without the use of the manure, and this 
will amount to from $12 to $20 per acre. Thus for each acre he 
saves in his fertilizer bill $380 for five acres, and has the crop 
increased three times; equal to a further gain of more than $100 
more, so that his whole gain is equal to $130 for the five acres. But 
this is not all. The increased crop, for the extra bale of cotton or 


the equivalent of crop will take only two-thirds of the nitrogen 
' applied to the land, 


4% , less than one-half the 
i potash, and will leave 

enough phosphoric 
acid for six or seven 
more crops. These 
«Savings are in a bank 
‘ to be drawn on after- 
wards, but are just as 
actually equal to 
money as if they were 
in the pocket in the shape of gold dollars. Consequently, the 
farmer may go on the next year, and by doing the same he may 
take as many more acres, and get the increased crop from them, 
and at the same time he may put his cotton plot in corn, and get 
150 bushels from the three acres, upon which he has applied the 
fourteen tons of manure. Then he sows the corn land with rye, 
and gets forty bushels of this from the three acres, for the plant 
food is not yet exhausted; and finally seeds it with crimson clover 
as soon as the rye is cut, and gets five tons of good hay from the 
same three acres. Or, he may put a lot of pigs into the clover, and 
when the peas which he may sow with the corn are ripe, he may 
fatten them and have from $50 to $100 worth of pork to sell, all 
made on the land thus fertilized at such a small cost. Now, if 





FIG. 2. FLOWER OF RED CLOVER DODDER. 
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FIG. 8. FLOWER OF SAGEBRUSH DODDER. 
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every farmer in the South would only do this for five years run- 
ning, he would have fifteen acres on each farm, rich enough to 
make a bale of cotton, forty bushels of corn, fifteen of rye, or a ton 
and a half of the best hay to each acre. And this is about the 
average yields of any forty acres on the ordinary Southern farm 
at the present time, under the present manner of manuring and 
fertilizing, or in money value not less than nearly $600 every year 
from the fifteen acres, or $6,000 from 150 acres. Moreover, every 
year the land would keep on improving, and would soon be twice 
as productive as the usual worn-out soil. 





TRELLIS FOR TOMATOES. 
alien 

A simple and very convenient tomato trellis is shown in the 
engraving from a sketch by F. H. Valentine. It may be made long 
or short, to suit the convenience of the gardener, though it is more 
convenient to have two or more short ones than to have one too 
heavy and cumbersome to move easily. The trellis consists of two 
or more pairs of slanting timbers 2x4 inches and six feet long, 
hinged together at the upper ends by crossing and passing bolts 
through holes bored near the ends of each. Narrow strips of board 
are then nailed on each side, and the trellis is ready for use. It is 
to be placed between two rows of tomatoes, and the vines trained 
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PORTABLE TOMATO TRELLIS. 


up the slanting sides. The trellis should extend north and south, 
so that all the vines may get the sun at some time during the day. 
When the crop is gathered and the vines removed, the trellis may 
be folded together and put away for use another season. Poles may 
be used instead of boards if more convenient. 





CONVENIENT RUSTIC GATE. 
-— 

Many of the most frequently used farm pathways lead through 
fields in places distant from the wagon gate. An ordinary small 
gate on such a path is very apt to be left open, permitting the 
stock to trespass on growing crops. A stile over the fence is gener- 
ally unsightly, and climbing the steps is only less inconvenient than 
climbing the fence. A suitable gate for such a pathway is shown 
in the illustration. This gate is always open for people, but when 
a four-footed animal attempts to pass, the gate swings against an 
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CONVENIENT FARM GATE. 
outer post of the triangle and closes the way. A person standing 
in the angle can easily swing the gateso as to make a wide passage- 
way. The hinges should be strong, and the gate so heavy that the 
wind cannot move it quickly. 





Ragweed for Sheep. — The West Virginia experiment station 
reports that the ragweed (Ambrosia) on stubble fields, is sometimes 
cut and cured for sheep hay. It contains only four-fifths as much 
food as timothy, and will give a taint to milk, beef or mutton. 








MODERN MANUFACTURE OF OLIVE OIL. 


LOUIS PAPARELLI, CALIFORNIA EXPERIMENT STATION. 
i 
The degree of maturity at which the fruit is picked and the 
method of “semen 3 affect very materially the olive oil produced, 





FIG. 1. OLIVE PITTER. FIG. 2. OLIVE CRUSHER. 


and, therefore, its gathering requires experience and care. The 
ripening of the olives is marked by variations in the color of the 
skin from olive-green to lemon-yellow; from lemon-yellow to red 
or purplish-red ; from purplish-red to wine-red, and from wine-red 
to a velvety black. Generally, under favorable conditions of soil 
and climate, the velvety black color will mark the proper time for 
gathering the olives for industrial uses, though the ripening con- 
tinues for some time longer. In warm climates, however, if the 
object in view is the extraction of oil of high quality, the fruit 
should be gathered before it reaches the velvety black color. 

Olive harvesting should be done in good weather, when the 
atmosphere is clean and dry, and when the soil is not damp from 
previous rains. Hand-picking is the method most to be recom- 
mended, as it neither injures the fruit 
nor the future production of the trees, as 
occurs when the gathering is done by 
beating and shaking the branches. The 
latter methods should be limited to those 
exceptional cases where the olives cannot 
be reached, by any available means, by 
the hand of the workman. In _ hand- 
picking, baskets are the receptacles gen- 
erally used. Cloth sheets are spread under 
the trees to save the olives from being 
damaged by falling directly on the bare 
soil. The olives should be sorted, to a 
certuin extent during the gathering, and 
more completely afterwards at the oil 
mill. The selection of the sound and per- 
fect fruit is of great importance, as the 
fruit communicates to the oil all the good 
qualities and all the defects that it possesses at the time it is worked. 

Olives are best worked immediately after gathering; but as 
that is not generally practicable, they should be kept as short a 
time as possible; three or four days should be the limit, for if kept 
too long, the oil will lose in quality. Olive oil is present, ready 
made, within the fruit, and all that is done is to extract it, just as 
it is, bursting the cells within which it is inclosed, by pitting and 
crushing the olives, and then pressing them. It has been known 
for a long time that an extra quality of the oil is obtained from the 
flesh of the olive without the pit. Such oil is superior both for its 
delicacy and for its resistance to rancidity. The best pitter is that 
devised by Mr. Salvatella, of Tortosa, Spain (Fig. 1). It has a 
hopper which distributes the olives to the cylinders in the interior 
of the machine. These cylinders, by a special arrangement, sepa- 
rate the flesh entirely from the pit without breaking the latter. 
Flesh and pits thus obtained are gently pressed to extract the virgin 
oil, the best quality of oil of the fruit. The pitter may be worked 
by hand, by horse, or by steam power. 

The usual stone crushers or mills are being replaced, though 
slowly, by crushers with iron cylinders, which not only do a better 
and larger amount of work than the stone mills, but have also the 
advantage of requiring much less capital, space, and labor of work- 
ing. Among the crushers of this kind the best are those made by 
Mure, of Turin, Italy, and by Salvatella, of Spain. Salvatella’s crusha@r 
(Fig. 2), as well as his pitter, have recently been tried at the Experi- 





FIG. 8. OLIVE PRESS. 
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ment Station of California, and have done satisfactory work. After 
the virgin oil from the pitted olives has been pressed, the remaining 

mace from the basket of the press is taken off and introduced in 
the hopper of the crusher. The work is done between two grooved 
cylinders of iron, which, in a short time, reduce the remaining 
flesh, skins and pits to a very fine paste. The machine has, in 
one side, two adjusting screws for the cylinders, in order to regu- 
late the fineness of the paste. The latter coming out from the rear 
side of the crusher, is received in a pail, from whence it is taken to 
the press. If only a second quality of oil is desired, the crusher is 
sufficient without the pitter. In this case, when the machine is in 
operation, a vibrating cleaner separates the largest part of small 
residues of stems and leaves, sand, and other impurities that may be 
with the olives. The work with the crusher is very easy. It occu- 
pies a space of about three feet square, and weighs about 660 pounds. 
It may be operated by hand, by horse or steam power. Its work is 
at the rate of about forty-five gallons of olives per hour. 

A good type of screw-press now used in olive growing countries 
is made of iron, and has a power of about fifty tons, which is suffi- 
cient for ordinary purposes (Fig. 3). In the center of the base is 
placed a sheet iron basket with per- 
forated sides, that can be opened into 
two halves. The mass coming out 
from the pitter is introduced in the 
basket of the press to extract the 
virgin oil, or the superfine oil of the 
pulp alone. In the basket it is divided 
into several layers, putting between 
each other layer a perforated sheet- 
iron diaphragm. When everything 
is ready for work the pressure is 
applied gently and gradually, stop- ,¢ 
ping once in awhile to give time for 
the oil to flow out from the mass. 
The pulp is left under pressure for{ 7/ 
about two hours, the oil being col-\.“7 // 
lected into pails of stoneware, or of 
iron lined with tin, or glazed. After 
that the pomace is taken out from 
the basket and introduced into the 
hopper of the crusher to be finely 
ground. This being done, the mash is 
taken again to the press to extract a 
second quality of oil. In this case the 
pressure must be strong, but applied 
gradually ; that is to say, it is applied 
little by little, until the maximum is 
reached. At this time it is stopped 
and left so for about two hours, or 
more, in order to get the largest por- 
tion of this oil of second quality, 
which is kept separate from that of 
the first pressing. The cake left in 
the basket after the second pressing 
could be broken up and moistened 
with hot water for the purpose of 
obtaining a third quality of oil, as is Re 
done in Europe, but as the industry 
stands at present in this country, it 
would not pay to produce such an inferior quality of olive oil. 

The oil that has been received into the pails is skimmed off by 
means of ladles, and put into clean vessels or jars. It takes usually 
from three to six months before the oil has deposited all the matters 
that are in suspension in it, but this time can be shortened if it is 
clarified through filters as soon as the largest part of the coarser 
impurities have been separated. In either case, the oil is finally 
clarified through filters. A simple and satisfactory filter may be 
composed of a wooden vat or box tin-lined with a double bottom, 
rather large, and provided with conical tubes of tin, filled with 
carded cotton. Care must be taken to leave the cotton loose, for if 
too compact, the oil could not go through. Often both carded cot- 
ton and animal, or vegetable charcoal are used as filtering layers. 
Under the tubes there is the second part of the box, to receive the 
oil flowing from them. The clarified oil is taken off by a cock 
placed at the bottom of the filtering box or vat. The temperature 
of the room, where the oil is filtered, should not be lower than 60° F. 
The oil thus obtained may be bottled or canned for the market. It 
is well to note that any olive oil does not improve by ageing. 

















AN INEXPENSIVE PLANT VASE. 





A PRETTY RUSTIC VASE. 
G: A. WOOLSON. 
ae 

Simple and inexpensive devices for the decoration of lawns are 
often more attractive and beautiful than conventional urns or lawn 
vases, no matter how elaborate or costly they may be. It is true 
that such vases often possess more grace of form than is usually 
imparted to rustic work, but the artistic effect produced by the soft 
coloring of natural woods more than compensates for this. The 
illustration shows the promotion of a prosaic lard barrel from the 
depths of a grocer’s cellar, to a conspicuous place on the writer’s 
lawn, where its use is obvious and its beauty appreciated. There 
is, I find, a great lack of adaptability in old tree stubs to the con- 
venience of their owners, and the prevailing sizes of tubs and bar- 
rels; the perpendicular sides of the former are objectionable, and 
there seems to be nothing in the ready-made circular style of recep- 
tacles between sugar barrels and hogsheads except lard barrels. 
These come nicely hooped at the ends with bark covered hoops. 
The section used in this case measures six feet in circumference, 
and the tree stub about four, with an entire height of three and a half 
feet, which makes a fairly well pro- 
portioned vase with little expense or 
labor. To insure durability this bar- 
rel was charred inside, and good 
drainage secured by boring holes in 
the bottom near the edge. The soil 
for the class of plants used must be 
rich in all the good things which 
horticultural knowledge can supply, 
and a liberal supply of water given 
every day, which is, in fact, all the 
care required after the plants are 
placed. The beauty of any such 
arrangement depends largely upon 
the selection and disposal of the 
\plants. The combination shown in 
the illustration is particularly happy. 
Two common green cannas were 
planted a little back of the center, 
while in front and between the other 
two is a bronze-red variety with a 
bright yellow coleus on either side of 
it as an excellent foil to throw out its 
color, and a dash of blue lobelia in 
front and between the two; these, 
with caladiums placed on either side 
and at the back, and given a red 
relief of coleus plants, form a rich 
and artistic mass of color, greatly 
heightened by the soft gray and 
brown beneath it. The artful bit of 
drapery at the side adds to the pictur- 
esque effect, but was only a subter- 
fuge to hide the bare place on the 
stump where a boy indiscreetly 
i pulled off the loose bark instead of 
nailing it back in place. A strip of 
poultry netting tacked across pre- 
vents further pulling of the bark and 
supports the morning-glories and nasturtiums. Ampelopsis quin- 
quefolia is also growing at the base and is eventually expected to 
take the place of both, which will be desirable because of its per- 
manency. The cannas, caladiums and coleu~s had a glorious 
time all summer; a more luxuriant growth will be hard to find; 
the cannas have reached a height of four feet, and the red blos- 
soms are blazing away in the air nearly eight feet above the green 

grass at the base of the stump. 





CARNATIONS IN THE GARDEN, 
ani 
The best carnations for the garden are not suchas are grown in 
the greenhouse for cut flowers, which should be put out in early 
spring, and when they begin to show signs of running up to flower, 
nip them off within an inch of the ground ; this will cause them to 
branch out, and this growth will come into flower in September, 
and keep up a succession. But for the garden carnation, get some 
of the best seed possible of the hardy varieties. Sow in finely pre- 


pared soil about the first of July. When the plants are about two 
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inches high, transplant to the place where they are wanted to 
bloom, setting them eight inches apart each way. Upon the 
approach of winter, cover the bed to the depth of three inches with 
newly fallen leaves, and the coming season will give you such a show 
of carnations, as no greenhouse ever furnishes. There will be 
about as many varieties as there are plants, some double, some sin- 
gle, and many between the two, while every color known in the 
family will be represented. The same seed sown early in March in 
a hot-bed will make flowering plants in September. 


LATE CABBAGE AND CAULIFLOWER. 
F. PARK. 
dies 

For winter cabbage, the seed should be sown about the first of 
June, and the best kind for family use is the improved American 
Savoy. Prepare a small plot of ground finely, but not very rich. It 
is better to start the plants slowly, which makes them sturdy and 
strong, than to grow them in rich soil, which produces rapid 
growth. While sod ground is most favorable for cabbage, this can- 
not often be had in the garden; but some well rotted sod can be 
had, and should always be on hand, for cabbage as well as other 
vegetables. Do not often return with this crop to the same spot, 
else it will surely become affected by club root. 

Caulifiower seed should be sown in the same manner, and not 
later than the 15th of June. A few plants from seed sown on the 
first of the month, if the season is favorable, would be desirable. 
This vegetable, at the best, is something of a lottery, whether sown 
early or late; but two sowings double the chance of success, Near 
the seacoast it is a moderately certain crop. As to variety, the 
dwarf Erfurt, with its many synonymns, is the best, prominent 
among which is the Snowball. In setting out cabbage or cauli- 
flower plants it is best to puddle them in. Make a hole large enough 
to hold half a pint of water, fill and put in the plant, at the same 
time stir, so that the plant will set in soft mud, then press the earth 
firmly around it and cover the surface with loose, dry earth. This 
will give sufficient moisture to the plant to keep it growing for at 
least two weeks without rain. 








SECOND CROPS OF VEGETABLES. 
A. LEE, MINNESOTA. 
Shellie 

The last picking of the early crop of green peas is generally 
done on my grounds on or about the twentieth of June, when the 
question presents itself how best to utilize the ground during the 
remainder of the season. Among numerous experiments in this 
direction, I have had no better success than with vine crops, such as 
squashes, melons or cucumbers. But these require the whole of our 
short seasons, and the planting cannot be deferred until the pea 
harvest is over. Their planting season comes about the time when 
the early peas are several inches high, and after they have had at 
least one good cultivation with the horse cultivator. So the second 
crop must be planted between the rows of peas. A favorable thing 
about these vines for a second crop is the small amount@f room 
they occupy at first, and the large space they cover later in the sea- 
son. If planted in drills a rod apart, a seed every fifteen inches, 
and the main vines are trained in lateral directions, the ground will 
be covered with vines. This is about the distance they have to 
grow when planted in every fifth space between the rows of peas. 

If the soil is not already rich enough, I make a deep furrow, 
with a one-horse furrower, and partly fill it with well-rotted man- 
ure, on which to plant the seed. The cultivation of the peas goes 
on as usual save in these vine-row spaces, where some hand work is 
needed until the peas get out of the way. Then the whole surface 
is thoroughly worked. This takes place about the time the squash 
or melon vines are starting into rapid growth. A few weeks later 
the ground is covered with a net work of vines, and no one would 
suspect that a big crop of peas had been taken from that same 
ground. In fact the second crop often exceeds the first one in the 
value of its returns. I never had a better crop of cucumbers than 
the one I raised in this way last year. As a rule, however, I prefer 
the Hubbard squash as the crop best adapted to this purpose. Its 
tendency to cover so much space and to keep back the weeds with 
the dense shade of its heavy foliage is especially in its favor. 

Sometimes I plant the peas with special reference to the crop 
which is to follow. The first row of peas on either side of every 
squash-row space is given to some extra early kind, the second row 
on either side to a medium, and the third row to a late variety. 
Then the cultivation of the squashes with horses begins with the 
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removal of the earliest peas. By the time the running vines neeq 
more space, the medium peas are ready to be removed and the 
wider space stirred with the cultivator. Lastly the late peas are 
gathered and the whole ground is given up to the second crop, 
This plan, with slight variations, may be used with other crops, 





THE PENNSYLVANIA DAIRY SCHOOL. 
EDWIN J. HALEY, PENNSYLVANIA EXPERIMENT STATION. 
Sali 

The especial adaptability of Pennsylvania farms to dairying, 
and the need of practical creamery and dairymen led the State 
Agricultural College to establish in 1892 a dairy school, designed to 
be a trade school, making the art and practice of the business the 
leading features, and the theory supplementary. The services of 
experienced specialists were secured who had derived their know]- 
edge not only from a study of the scientific principles involved, but 
from a life-long and successful practice in their individual line of 
work. Mr. H. B. Gurler, ex-President of the Elgin Board of Trade, 
an experienced creameryman, became instructor in this department. 

The Dairy School included courses in the manufacture of butter 
and cheese on the creamery plan known as the Creameryman’s 
Course and the Home Dairying Course, where especial attention is 
paid to the management of a private dairy of fifteen to twenty 
cows. All instruction in these courses was given free, and no out- 
lay of money was required for text books, as lectures were given 
upon all subjects pertaining to the theoretical. The response to the 
offer was very encouraging, and the courses throughout were char- 
acterized with some new and important results. The small loss of 
butter fat in the skimming and churning done by the creamery 
section under the supervision of Mr. Gurler has, perhaps, never 
before been equalled. The following tables show some of the more 
interesting features of the work: 












































SKIMMING. 
Pounds of Milk T 4 Per Ci ‘Per Cent. of | Pounds of Skim Milk 
Date. Skimmed emperature | Per Cent. Fat in Required to Con- 

P. Per Hour. | Milk. |Fat in Milk opin’ Mith.|tain Lb. Butter Fat 
Jan. 17 2,010 84.° F. 4.2 01 10,000 
a 2 ire 85. 4.1 -01 10,000 
=. 1,731 84. 4.3 -005 20,000 
a 1,950 84. 3.8 01 10,000 
- 1,992 85. 3.9 -005 20,000 
“ 2B 1811 | 8. ° | 44 | on 100,000 
Average, | _1,899 84.5 | 44 0066 28,3334 

CHURNING. 
Per Cent. a -| Per Cent. | Pounds of Butter- 
Date. wi Fat ¥ — om “3 Cre po ae eo of Fat ‘ milk Reguired 

in Cream. aw start. | But. Gath. \in But’milk\for 1 Lb. Butter Fat. 
Jan. 9 33. 40 52 -001 100,000 
<a 23. 43 52 -05 20,000 
ae 25.2 44 55 .03 3,3334 
“ 29.4 50 58 .07 1,429 
s 8 20.5 50 60 -10 1,000 
“19 23.7 an on SC 1,000 
Average, 25.8 474 553 -0585 21,127 




















The analytical work in the above samples was performed by 
J. W. Fields, assistant chemist at the Experiment Station. A con- 
servative estimate places the loss of butter fat in skimming in the 
average creamery at two-tenths of one per cent., and in churning 
at five-tenths of one per cent. The importance of the work done 
may be best shown by a comparison of the money value of the 
butter fat lost during a year in a creamery handling 10,000 pounds 
of milk per day when doing average work and when doing as thor- 
ough work as that above. The following table shows the loss of 
butter fat per year in a creamery using 10,000 pounds of milk daily: 














Butter Fat | Butter Fat Value at Twenty-five 
Lost in Lost in 7S ie had Yents 
4 Skimming. Churning. sei per Pound. 
Dairy School........... 210 181.5 392. 98.06 
Average Creamery... 5,840 2737. | 857.7 2144.25 
Difference. .......... 5,630 2555.5 | 818.5 2046.10 











An explanation of this thorough churning is found in the con- 
centration of the cream and the very low temperature at which the 
butter gathers, as shown in the fourth column of the second table. 
This fact was recently discovered by Mr. Gurler, and will be the 
means of saving thousands of dollars to the’ dairy business of the 
country, if intelligently applied. In order to churn at this temper- 
ature it is necessary to have cream containing a high per cent. of 
butter fat, which may be had by a proper adjustment of the 
separator. 

In addition to the importance of temperature the acidity of the: 
cream is another equally prominent feature in the manufacture of 
good butter. For the direct estimation of the amount of acid pres- 
ent in the different stages of ripening, a solution of caustic soda 
of astandard strength was utilized so that when a certain definite. 
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amount of the soda was required to change fifty cubic centimeters 
of cream to a pink color upon the addition of a few drops of phenol- 
phthalein, the cream was in the proper condition for churning. 
This method, though cheap and simple, if of very great significance 
to the dairyman when one considers that more than one-half of the 
bad butter in the market is produced by the imperfect fermenting 
and the over-ripening of the cream. 

The course in private or home dairying was offered at the close 
of the creameryman’s course, which had covered about six weeks. 


| 
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hand separators promise to revolutionize the methods now in vogue 
in home dairying, and supplant in the near future the common 
creaming methods of to-day. With one of these machines the total 
loss of butter in skim milk, buttermilk and mechanical losses use 
only three and one-fourth per cent. in comparison with eight per 
cent. loss by deep setting under favorable conditions. In other 
words, a dairyman handling daily fifty gallons of milk testing four 
and one-half per cent. of fat would lose about a pound of butter a 
day by using cold, deep setting, which might be saved by using a 





FIG. 1. MILK-TESTING LABORATORY. 

The object of the course was to instruct the student in the best 
methods of managing a small dairy, and covered a course of lec- 
tures upon the selection, breeding, feeding and care of the dairy 
herd, by Dr. H. P. Armsby and Prof. H. J. Waters, and dairy chem- 
istry by Dr. William Frear. Instruction in the diseases of the herd 
and treatment illustrated by clinic was given by Dr. Leonard 
Pearson, of Philadelphia. The practical creamery work was under 
the direction of Mr. John High, of Wisconsin, a skillful and pro- 
gressive dairyman. 

For some time past the advantages of centrifugal cream sepa- 





FIG. 3. CHURNING ROOM, DAIRY SCHOOL. 
small separator at twenty-five cents a pound, this signifies a loss of 
$91.25 per year, or six per cent. interest on $1,500, while a hand 
separator can be purchased for $125. The increasing interest mani- 
fested in the results as the courses progressed, and the enthusiasm 
with which the students spoke of the benefits they had derived 
from the practical work, has led the college to consider the advisa- 
bility of erecting an independent building for next year’s class, 
where more commodious apartments can be offered students. |The 
above illustrations, engraved after photographs, presents views of 
some of the various operations at the school. In Fig. 1 is seen milk 





FIG. 2. SEPARATING AND EXTRACTING ROOM. 


rators in large creameries has been well known, and within a short 
time an effort has been made by the manufacturers to extend their 
usefulness to the private dairyman by means of small separators 
which can be run by hand. Some of these hand machines. were 
tested by the students in this course, and after repeated trials, the 
results showed that not only do they separate the cream from the 
milk far more completely than it can be done by any other process, 
but they deliver it perfectly fresh, and in the best condition for 
ripening and churning. Moreover, the comparatively thick cream 
taken from the machine can be churned much more completely 
than the thin cream obtained by deep setting in cold water. These 


FIG. 4. KOCH TEST FOR TUBERCULOSIS. 


testing in the laboratory; in Fig. 2 is shown the separating and 
extracting room. Fig. 5 presents the churning room; and in Fig. 4 
is seen the manner of making the Koch tést for tuberculosis, as 
tried by Dr. Leonard Pearson upon the State College Dairy herd.] 





Superphosphate Fertilizers.—Yarm crops remove so much. phos- 
phorus from the soil, that the demand for phosphoric acid fertilizers 
has created a great industry. Rock from the apatite mines of 
Canada, and from the lime phosphate deposits of South Carolina 
and Florida, and bones of animals are dissolved in sulphuric.acid, 
which changes lime to gypsum, and sets free the superphosphates. 
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Home Economies. 
CLARA SENSIBAUGH EVERTS. 
———_—— 

Few persons are extravagant in large matters, 
but as the tiniest leak, will, if left unrepaired, 
soon cause the dam to break; so the little things 
in home management are the ones that count, and 
secure a firm foundation for its financial system 
or leave it liable to severe inundations. The 
foolish or the judicious spending of the dimes mark 
the extravagant, or the economical, person. 

Utilizing the things on hand instead of purchas- 
ing new, is one way of saving that some women 
do not think of. The best parts of worn table- 
cloths, eut and hemmed on the machine, make 
good everyday napkins. For the children’s nap- 
kins, especially in fruit time, checked toweling, at 
from ten to fifteen cents a yard, will save many a 
stain from better ones. Flour sacks boiled in 
weak lye water to remove the lettering, make 
dish towels, bath towels or linings. The finest-of 
the bleached sacks make comfortables just as 
pretty and more durable than cheesecloth. Or 
pretty white aprons may be made from them; and 
more than one mother has made tiny drawers for 
the little ones from flour sacks. 

In making underwaists for children, after they 
are sewed up, stitch a straight strip of muslin 
down over the underarm seam; this will effect- 
ually prevent their tearing crosswise, and render 
one as durable as two not so stayed. Instead of 
paying twenty-five cents a pair for hose sup- 
porters, take a piece of stout elastic, and on each 
end stitch a strip of drilling, four thicknesses and 
about two inches long. In one end work a button- 
hole to button to the waist. Fasten the other to 
the stockiug with a safety pin. One pair of these 
will outwear two pairs of patent supporters, and 
for a child of three years old costs five cents. 

A generous pinch of soda in the dishwater saves 
soap; the dishes dry easier, have a better luster. 
and there are no greasy settlings on the dishpan. 
In cleaning greasy pots and pans, or sinks and 
drain pipes, hot salsoda water is not only cheaper, 
but more efficacious than soap. If cream is so 
nearly sour, that pouring hot coffee on it curdles 
it, a tiny pinch of baking soda added to the cream 


in each cup will prevent this, and in no way im- | 


pair the flavor of the coffee. 

Perhaps in no department is economy more 
needed, and in so many homes so little practiced, 
as in the strength of the mother. She whose cares 
hang heavy, and whose tasks multiply with the 
coming years, is so apt to forget that *‘ the body is 
more than meat and the soul than raiment;” that 
the daily rest now will add years to her life. 
Fortunate she who realizes these facts and saves 
herself in every possible way; and happy that 
family whose mainspring has learned that she, 
too, must have her recreation and good times the 
same as the other members of the family; and 
insists on her share of conveniences and labor- 
saving devices, realizing that money spent for 
these things is one of the ways of economy. 
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Ventilation for Kerosene and Gasoline. 
eal 

For convenience, some housekeepers keep the 
kerosene and gasoline in some not-much-used 
room in the house. Unless carried away by con- 
tinuous ventilation, the gases from the oil stay in 
the building, and furm a highly explosive mixture, 
attended with considerable risk and danger. If 
kerosene be spilled, it leaves a lasting mark upon 
the floor. The better plan is to keep a supply in a 
five or ten gallon safety can, on a shelf, in the 
woodhouse or other outbuilding. Each can should 
be provided with a faucet, that the lamp may be 
filled direct from the can without lifting it. If 
any rags are kept near the can, for ridding the 
lamp of the overflowed oil, they should be placed 
in a tin or inon vessel. Always insist upon, and 
practice, filling the lamps by daylight. Also insist 
upon having the best oil. It is really the cheap- 








est, does not foul or char the wick so rapidly, and 
is free from the disagreeable odor noticed in 
burning a cheap and dangerous oil. 





Answering the Questions. 
ANNIE HAMILTON. 
—— > 

Oh, the questions and the questions! From early 
morning until bedtime the busy little tongues are 
flying—sometimes in conversations with the dollies 
and “‘ make-believe” folks, but oftener the burden 
of their speech is “ Why ?” “ What for, mamma?” 
“Why not?” until mamma’s head seems to be 
spinning round and round like a top, among 
countless lively interrogation points! Do we not 
all know about it—all of us, fathers and mothers 
and grandmothers, sisters and cousins and aunts? 
Is it much wonder we say “enough” by and by, 
or put the little questioners off with almost any 
answer that occurs to our bewildered brains? 
Unfortunately we are possessed with our full 
quota of nerves, and constant dropping will wear 
away even arock. So I suppose we fall, gradually 
and naturally enough, into the easier fashion of 
meeting the eager little ‘“‘ whys” and ‘‘ why nots” 
with careless answers that leave the little folks 
unsatisfied and disappointed. I am not so sure 
but that we are punishing ourselves in that way, 
for small minds are not so easily silenced, and, 
moreover, the small owners of the small minds 
have a generous amount of “ stick-to-it-iveness,”’ 
to use a vulgar phrase, and the half-answered 
questions are quite apt to return upon us with 
reinforcements. 

But what is to be done? Are we equal to the 
patient answering and explaining, or, harder still, 
to the acknowledging ourselves unable to answer, 
oftentimes? The babies are sure to prove too 
much for us, over and over again. We may hava 
studied the wisdom of the world, and have stored 
our minds and memories with all the valuable 
knowledge within our reach, but, sooner or later, 
some bit of a philosopher will stand at our knee, 
looking up into our face with a world of wistful- 
ness in his blue eyes, and calmly await our answer 
to some awful question. What then? Let us see 
to it that we do not put him off lightly. Let us 
take the wee bit philosopher into our arms and, 
hugging him tightly the while, confess our igno- 
rance, simply and humbly. Let us tell him he 


| could not understand—we do not understand our 
| grown-up selves—and he must wait for his answer 





until he is old enough to find it for himself and 
mamma, too. Then, perhaps, we might end the mat- 
ter with a frolic or a good old Mother Goose story. 
But there are the other questions whose name is 
legion that we can answer. Is it not possible 
that we do not see the great importance of this 
matter—how our answers or failures to answer 
may be molding the little minds that lie behind 
the big, grave eyes looking into ours? Sosmalla 
thing will change the current of astream. With 
all its sweetness and its blessedness it comes close 
upon being an awful thing to father and mother, 
these baby minds of ours. Why is it any wonder 
that we feel so impotent sometimes? 

As often as possible, then, shall we not answer 
the countless questions with all patience and truth- 
fulness, even when it is a task that tests every fiber 


| of our nervous and mental strength? When nature 


refuses her assistance at last, then it is high time 
to put a gentle, firm end to all questioning for 
a while, and, by the exercise of a little tact, turn 
the little questioner’s thoughts into an entirely 
different channel. Send him off on an imaginary 
trip down town to buy you a “‘ bonnie blue ribbon ” 
or a pair of chickens for dinner. Sit down fora 
minute and tell him a jolly little story. Give him 


| a responsible little task to do that will fill his 


small soul with pride. There are a hundred and 
one ways and means to end the questions for a 
time and allow your tired brains a chance to 
recruit and make ready for the next attack which 
is sure to come. 

O, yes, we shall get tired enough before the little 
heads have grown out of their curls into their stu- 


| dent-caps, and gone away from us to be answered 





by wiser minds than ours. But it is a kind of 
tiredness to be proud of. 


aati 


A Hanging Match Safe. 
ae ae 
Matches are useful when rightly used, but the 
pla: that too many follow, of leaving them about, 
on tabie, stand, or dressing case, where they can 
be easily reached by children, is a dangerous 








practice, as many children, through idle curiosity, 
and to have a little fun, will strike them off to see 
them burn. Only too often the children are badly 
burned, or much damage to property ensues. If 
they had been placed above their reach, this temp- 
tation and trouble would have been avoided. 4 
neat hanging match safe may be obtained for a 
few cents, and costs less than the risk is worth. 
When kept upon a table, or other piece of furni- 
ture, they are liable to be upset and scattered 
about, and ignited by trampling on the floor. 





A Model School. 


SISTER GRACIOUS. 
—— 

Last fall I was passing a fine garden and saw at. 
the gate the lady of the house with a box full of 
neatly-tied parcels of seeds. Knowing her slightly, 
I stopped to chat, and noting my inquiring look at 
the box, she said, ‘‘ Everybody has a fad, and this 
is mine. The public school will soon close, and to 
every boy and girl that passes I shall give a pack- 
age of seed. These came from plants in my own 
garden, and I send them out as little missionaries. 
Children need encouragement to get them inter- 
ested in making their own yards, large or small, 
beautiful.” My friend was waxing eloquent in 
her interest in the subject. “O! if the teachers 
would only spend one-half an hour a week in 
practical lessons. Not long ago I visited a school 
and the teacher was telling the children that the 
true name of a dandelion was Leontodon taraxa- 
cum, and that a sunflower was a Helianthus. 
What cared they for such jaw-breaking words ? 
If she had only asked them about their own 
gardens! What was planted in them, and the 
names of the pretty flowers each one had, it would 
have interested them at once. In my model school 
two prizes, or more, will be given every year. 
First, to the best garden bed tended by a boy or 
girl, and second, to the nicest looking window 
full of plants. A ten dollar gold piece for first 
prize, and five for the second, would arouse 
enthusiasm, and could not but be of untold bene- 
fit. My model schcol will come some time, and to 
prepare the way I give my seeds to the children, 
and am encouraged to see their great delight. 





Homemade Kindergarten Materials. 
LOUISE PROSSER BATES. 
~~ —— 

“ You are fortunate in living in the land of kin- 
dergartens,” wrote a friend, from a little town in 
the West. I knew I was fortunate, and yet, as I 
visited the school, and watched the play and 
occupations, I could but realize the truth of what 
another friend, a kindergarten teacher, had said, 
“Every mother who thinks at all about the devel- 
opment of her children will adopt, naturally, the 
kindergarten methods.” 

The kindergarten aims at the symmetrical devel- 
opment of a child through its powers of observa- 
tion. Color and form are the primary objects to 
which his attention is called. He has certain 
“gifts” to aid him in this development, and the 
description and use, as well as directions, for mak- 
ing a few of these, may not come amiss to many of 
the mothers far away from kindergartens. The 
founder of the system was Friedrick Froebel, a 
German. He began with the baby in its cradle. 

The gifts are made in six colors— red, oré2ge, 
yellow, green, blue and purple. The first gift is a 
set of six balls. These are small rubber balls, or 
balls of cotton, one inch and a half in diameter, 
covered with a crocheted cover, in each of the 
colors, and suspended by a crocheted or twisted 
cord of the same color. From these the child 
learns the shape and name of a sphere, and the 
six prismatic colors, with their names. A child 
can often distinguish the difference in colors 
before he knows theirnames. He is first taught 
the prismatic colors, red, yellow and blue. He is 
first given ared balland taught its name. Then 
he must find something else red in the room, then 
all the red things in the room, and so, with the 
little ball in his hand, he goes about comparing it 
with the colors he sees. He thus detects not only 
likenesses, but differences. He may be puzzled 
by the different shades of red, but that matter will 
be cleared up later. Attention is then called to 
the shape of his ball, and he finds among his play 
things other objects that are like it in shape but 
not in size—his marbles, ball, balloon. By and by 
mamma teaches him a little song about the ball. 


| If it is one she has made herself, so much the 
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petter. I give one written for Babyhood, some 
years ago, for an example: 
“ This little ball lies in my hands, 
So quiet and so still. 
I'll gently hold it while it sleeps, 

And rock it, so I will.” 
This can be sung to any tune the mother is familiar 
with, which will fit it, and the child acts out the 
verse as he sings. It is surprising to see how. very 
young children will take an interest in the work. 
One caution is needed. The child should be held 
to his work only a few minutes at a time, if very 
young. Frequent change of occupation is one of 
the rules of a true kindergarten, interspersed with 
singing and exercises of various kinds. 


Tre Lovers’ Tiff. 


HOLLISTER SAGE. 





a ee 

The lovers’ tiff is a double canvas chair in which 
two individuals sit back to back. It should be 
made with such generous proportions, however, 
that the two may make up after the quarrel. When 
one goes to the shore or mountains he dreads to 
leave behind every comfortable chair, however, 
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A PORTABLE TIFF. 

many hammocks are packed, while it is equally 
impossible to carry them. But the lovers’ tiff any 
body can enjoy because it goes everywhere merely 
tucked under the strap of a satchel. In fact, only 
the bare canvas is carried.. When the camp- 
ground is reached four poles are quickly cut and 
set up and three short pieces bound to them 
Indian style by heavy cords. Then the middle of 
the canvas is seeured to the top cross-bar, and 
either end to the bottom pieces. The poles should 
be a trifle heavier than bean poles, and eight feet 
long; the cross-sticks four feet. Plunged into the 
sod an inch, the legs of this chair never spread. It 
may be used on the verarda with comfort, if a 
light straddle be made to connect the two lower 
eross-bars. 


~—— 


Towel Scarfs. 
SS 
The busy housewife who has no time to spend in 
embroidering bureau and washstand scarfs and 
splashers, may produce a very decorative effect 
by arranging prettily fringed and bordered towels 
as shown in the illustration. As much of the 








TOWEL DECORATION. 


beauty depends upon the color, rather than the 
quality, thisyneed not be a costly proceeding. The 
cover is folded over to fit the top of bureau or 
stand with the points brought in front. The 


. Splasher is gathered up in the middle and tied 


with a bow of ribbon. Cheesecloth or scrim may 


valuable where rubber boots are worn, which 
work at the heel and soon wear the stocking so 
that it has to bemended. The protector should be 
made of heavy cloth, or soft leather, and bound 
with tape. Itis held in place with an elastic band 
fastened at each upper side, and’passing over the 
instep. Smaller sizes can be cut to fit children’s 
shoes if thought desirable. 


shown in our sketch, cut the edges of a large palm 
leaf fan in deep points; couch tinsel about these 
and wind it around the handle. Sew on a full 
pocket made of surah, a bit of brocade, satin or 
plush, or of several odd pieces of pretty brocaded 


silk feather-stitched together. Use picot ribbon 
matching the pocket in color to suspend it by 
Any style of Japanese fan can also be used. Tiny 
fans make pretty hair receivers. For these a 
pretty piece of strong wall paper can be plaited 
for the pocket. 


yet it is one which, nine times out of ten, is not 
done in the right way. The brush should be kept 
as dry as possible; in fact, the back should never | 
be wet. Wet the floor with a cloth, then wet the | 
soap and rub it on the brush, which, being hard 

and not water soaked, will take the soap readily ; 
scrub the place wet by the cloth, wipe up the suds | 
with a wet cloth, wring out and dry thoroughly. 
This gives a clean surface, and also tends to pre- 
serve the brush. The ordinary way of throwing 
brush, soap and cloth into a pail of nearly boiling 
water, then slopping water over the floor with the 

brush, which is violently rubbed with the softened | 





be quickly feather-stitched and fringed and dis- 
posed in like manner, instead of the towels. 





Heel Protectors. 


S. E. WILCOX. 
———=— 
The heel protector shown in our illustration will 
save the busy wife and mother many an hour usu- 
ally spent in darning stockings. It is especially 
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PATTERN FOR BEEL PROTECTOR. 








Whisk-Broom Holder. 


— 
To make the very attractive whisk-broom holder 








PALM LEAF BROOM HOLDER. 





Care of Scrubbing Brushes. 


—_—_> 
Serubbing would seem a very simple matter, and 





soap in a wasteful manner, then half drying the 
place with the house cloth, is most slovenly, and 
this thorough wetting of the brush soon loosens 
and softens the bristles. When through using, 
stand the brush, bristles down, on a sunny sill or 
in a warm place, to dry quickly. 


Knitted Band Lace. 
FRANCES H. PERRY. 
wg 

This pattern is suitable for any material, coarse 
or fine, but is especially pretty for heavy linen, 
which brings out the irregular pattern of the thick 
bands with charming effect. To begin: 

Cast on twelve stitches, knit across once plain. 
First row—Knit three, make two (to make two 
take up the loop between the two needles, and in 
it knit one, purl one), knit three, make two, knit 
three, make two, knit two, over twice, knit one. 
Second row—Knit two, drop loop, all the rest plain. 
Third row—Knit one, narrow, knit two, knit three 
together, knit two, knit three together, knit two, 
narrow, knit one, over twice, knit one. Fourth 
row—Same as second. Fifth row— Knit three, 
make two, knit three, make two, knit three, make 
two, knit four, over twice knit one. Sixth row— 
Same as second. Seventh row—knit one, narrow, 











PRETTY BAND LACE. 


knit two, knit three together, knit two, knit three 
together, knit two, narrow, knit three, over twice, 
knit one. Eighth row—Same as second. Ninth 
row—Knit three, make two, knit three, make two, 
knit three, make two knit six, over twice, knit 
one. Tenth row—Same as second. Eleventh row— 
Knit one, narrow, knit two, knit three together, 
knit two, knit three together, knit two, narrow, 
knit six. Twelfth row—Slip off six stitches on right 
hand needle, with the left hand needle slip the 
second stitch at the right over the first one, then 
the nextin the same way, and so on till all five are 
slipped over; then knit all the rest plain. Begip 
again at first row. 





A Lavender Sachet. 
ee 

A very delicate and unique sachet is given in 
this illustration. The slip cover is made of laven- 
der China silk with the design and lettering done 
in shaded lavender and purple Roman floss. It is 
fastened over a pad of cotton inclosed in cheese 
cloth and scented with lavender, with button 
holes and tiny gilt buttons. One of the recent 
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UNIQUE SACHET. 


presents of a bride was a set of a dozen of these of 
different odors, each covered and embroidered to 


| match the flower whose perfume was embodied 


in the sachet. 


To Get Rid of Flies. 
heme. 

Buhach, or Persian insect powder, will rid a room 
of flies, but, unless it is rightly applied, it will not 
be of the least use. After the room is ready to be 
left for the night, remove all utensils from it, or 
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shut them up in a closet, and make the room abso- 
lutely air-proof. Close windows, sealing them as 
hermetically as possible by laying cloths tightly 
rolled along the sills, then with a bellows blow the 
powder about the room until you are forced to 
leave. After closing the door behind you, lay a 
eloth at the sill, and leave the room over night. In 
the morning every fly and insect will be dead, and 
it will be some time before you are troubled again. 
eee 


A Jap Pincushion. 


The smiling face of the almond-eyed little Jap in 
the sketch has greeted me so many mornings that 
I send you his picture. You can buy one of his 
brothers at any Japanese store. Then, to trans- 
form him into a useful pinecushion, take off his 
legsand in their place put four stuffed bags, fas- 
tening them around the waist. Fold straight pieces 
of yellow India silk for the surplice waist, the 
bags being covered with white or some contrasting 
color. Tie baby ribbon around the waist, to con- 
eeal the stitches, and fasten full bows on the 
shoulders. You can make him look more Oriental 
by using Japanese figured silk for his dress, or 





NOVEL PINCUSHION. 
you can cover the cushions with Japanese nap- 
kins of rice paper, which are very strong, and 
easily replaced when torn. 





Toilet Mat. 
a —_ 

The toilet appointments of the girl of the period 
are so numerous, and litter up a bureau to such an 
extent, to say 
nothing of soiling 
its pretty cover of 
lace and silk, that 
an ingenious girl 
has invented the 
toilet mat shown 
in the sketch. It 
is made of a 
twelve-inch 
square of linen, 
with the hem 
feather - stitched 
with colored floss. 
While its dainty 
mistress is mak- 
ing her toilet it is 
laid over on one 
side of the bureau 
and when she has 
finished it is fold- 
up, tied with the 
baby ribbons, fastened to opposite corners, and 
laid away in the drawer. 


eo 


Lamp Cooking. 
REV. W. W. MEECH. 
—_ 

Any contrivance which enables the housewife 
to dispense with the heat of a cook stove in sum- 
mer will always be welcome. Most of us know 
the merits of gas and oil stoves, but few are aware 
that the ordinary kerosene lamp may be pressed 
into the service of the cook, and if rightly man- 
aged will do a considerable amount of the family 
cooking. If the lamp has a central draft burner 
which produces an intense heat, a pint of water 
may be brought to the boiling point in five min- 
utes. The frame work which supports the vessel 
can be made in a variety of forms, of wood or 





DRSSER MAT. 














metal, or of both. Fig. 1 shows a metal frame. 
Two flat pieces of iron are bent in the curves of a 
semi-circle su as to have a width of base of about 
one foot; in each of these puncture two holes to 


























FIG. 1. IRON FRAME FOR LAMP COOKING. 
admit the upright and connecting rods, which are 
about of the size of an ordinary iron kettle handle 
and bent out in the middle at the top so as to form 
a wider base on which to rest the vessel. These 
aré connected by a network of thin wire so that 
the very smallest saucepans can be rested upon it. 
Fig. 2shows a wooden frame in the form of an X, 
with a strip under the bottom long enough to 
widen the base to a point of security, and con- 
nected with another like it by supporting rods as 
used in the metal frame. It can be constructed 
by anyone who can drive a nail or handle a saw. 
A frame wide enough for two lamps will enable 
the housekeeper tio use a wash boiler if handled 
with care. The economy, as well as the conven- 
ience, of this mode of cooking will at once be 
apparent. A quart of kerosene will last 12 hours, 
and will give a brilliant light as well as furnish 
heat for cooking. If, in addition to this, she wil! 
provide herself with an asbestos, metal rimmed 
plate to place under the vessel in which she is 





WOODEN FRAME FOR LAMP STOVE. 


FIG. 2. 
cooking the morning or evening meal, the house- 
wife may sew or read at ease and let the article 
cook itself without fear of burning or the neces- 
sity for frequent stirring. No article of food 
cooked on an asbestos plate will ever burn, it may 
dry up, or simmer entirely away if left long 
enough, but it will not burn to the bottom of the 
kettle. 

—_o 


A Wild Rose Part, . 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
——-_ 

It was ona pretty lawn, in the month of June, 
on old Prudence Island, that one of the sweetest, 
quaintest and most enjoyable of lawn parties was 
given. The hostess, her friends who helped her 
to receive, and even the attendants, were dressed 
in a way that made one think of wild roses at 
onee. They wore rose-colored skirts, pale green 
bodices and wide yellow belts, with cunningly 
fashioned caps like veritable wild roses; but 
there was this difference, the attendants wore 
cheese cloth and the ladies cashmere, silk or 
challis. The house was profusely decorated with 
these roses, which grow there by the acre. Paste- 
board fans painted to imitate a rose were mounted 
on little bamboo handles, tied with a wide rose- 
colored ribbon, and handed to each arriving guest. 
The Japanese baskets in which the napkins were 
passed about were covered with rose petals, and 
in each napkin was folded a souvenir consisting 


of a strip four inches long of wide white satin rip- 
bon, fringed on each end, and painted with a rose 
| or some falling petals, and an appropriate quota- 
| tion orcouplet. When you turned this over you 
_ found that it was backed with rose-colored ribbon, 
torming a little bag well filled with dried rose 
leaves. Mine lies before me now, and the “scent 
of the roses clings round it still.” The ices were 
rose-colored and pressed into rose molds; cakes 
were iced with pink icing, and the very lemonade 
had a tinge of pink imparted to it by crushed 
strawberries. Let some June maiden try this for 
a novel fete. 


eee 


Some Bits of Celluloid. 


ANNIE DONNELL. 

The accompanying illustrations show to what 
simple but pleasing uses celluloid may be put. It 
can be purchased in sheets of 
several tints, but the white is 
much the daintiest. The broom- 
case (Fig. 1) is made of a long 
strip of the celluloid bent round 
at the bottom, and fastened 
firmly to the other end, at the 
top. Two narrow pieces of 
paste-board are covered with 
plush of any desirable color 
and attached to the ends of 
the strip before they are joined. 
The ribbon is woven through 
holes in both sides of the strip 
and forms a loop at the top, 
with a bow at one side, as illus- FIG. 1. A BROOM- 
trated. The only opening is at CASE. 
the sides, through which the brush-broom or any 
similar commodity is thrust. The fan-shaped 











FIG. 2. DIAGRAM OF FAN FRAME. 


frame for two photographs speaks for itself, in 
the illustrations. Fig. 2 shows the position of the 
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FIG. 3. FAN FRAME COMPLETE. 

lines where incisions are to be made. After mak- 
ing the straight cuts, the edges are simply bent 
back upon the front sur- 
face of the fan, and fas" 
tened down with tiny 
ribbon bows. The fluted 
effect, at the top, is pro- 
duced by pointing the 
upper edge and shading 
one side of each point— 
alternately — with gold 
paint. Any flower - de- 
sign can be used, to suit 
one’s own fancy. Fig. 3 
shows the fan completed. 
Another adaptation of 
the same idea is seen in 
Fig. 4. The frame is for 
FIG. 4. PICTURE FRAME. a single picture, and the 
opening is made in precisely the same way—the 
edges turned back and fastened down with ribbon 
bows. The fan should .be “ backed” with heavy 
eard-board. 
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Preserved Violets and Rose Leaves. 
ee 
A favorite sweetmeat for the luncheon and din- 
ner table‘is that made of rose leaves or violets. 
They are easily preserved, and if one has a garden, 
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at a very minimum of cost, while they sell readily | neck and extending over the tops of the sleeves. 


at the exchanges at about 60 cents a pound. At 
high priced confectioners they sell for a dollar a 
pound. Put a pound of white granulated sugar 
over the fire witha half pint of water and boil 
until it reaches the ‘‘ souffle” degree, that is when 
lifting a little of the syrup‘on the skimmer and 
plowing it the sugar flies in sparks through it. 
Lay in the violets picked from the stalks or the 
louse rose petals, and keep them there until the 
sugar again reaches the “souffle.’”’ Rub the sugar 
against the sides of the pan until it is white, and 
then stir all together until it leaves the flowers. 
Sift off the loose sugar, dry and store in air-tight 
boxes kept in a dry place. 
Styles for Young Folks. 
a 

Jocund June brings us a host of “sweet girl 
graduates,” and important indeed is the Com- 
menecement gown, which must be a “thing of 
beauty’? and a joy, for at least one night! Pure 
white is always to be preferred for a graduating 
dress, though pale blue, pink, or lavender is allow- 
able, if desired, and the snowy frocks are fre- 
quently adorned with the class flower. Thin, very 
deeply crinkled crépon is the fabric most largely 
used, closely followed, however, by China silk, 
crepe de Chine, and the elegant sheer silk crape, 
which resembles chiffon, while the least expen- 
sive, but perhaps most becuming, is pin-dotted 
Swiss muslin. 

The bodices are invariably round and full, and 
confined at the waistline by a narrow ribbon belt 
or wide folded girdle, according to the figure of the 
wearer. As a rule, the corsage is high, with a 
straight ribbon collar. While sashes are passée, a 
plaited rosette, the upper loops of which are 
wired to stand upright, finishes the belt at the 
back. An exception to the high neck is made in a 
pretty model for a muslin gown, in which the 
throat is cut down slightly in front, and with 
which a Marie Antoinette fichu is worn. The waist 
is gathered on a fitted lining, and almost covered 
by the fichu, which is without seams, two yards 
and a quarter long and three-eighths wide. The 
exact center is tacked to the collarin the back, 
drawn in soft folds over the shoulders, crossed on 
the breast, and the two ends carried under the 
arms, to meet behind and hook beneath a ribbon 
bow. The sleeves are formed of a double puff and 
a fall of lace. The expanded skirt, four yards 
wide, and sharply gored, is trimmed with a fes- 
tooned flounece, caught up by lengthwise bows. 
Loops of ribbon also stand up across the tops of 
the armholes. A round skirt for very young grad- 
uates may be merely tucked, banded with satin, 
or decorated with insertions of Guipure. The high 
French corsage, shirred top and bottom, is made 
over a well-boned sateen or silk lining, fastened 
invisibly on the left side, or else buttoned in the 
back. The sleeves have a huge crinolined and 
lined puff at the top, but are close and unlined 
below the elbow, with bands of lace setin. A high 
collar and girdle of satin ribbon completed this 
charming costume. Too often a dainty toilette is 
spoiled by some flaw in the little accessories. It is 
well to remember that for a pupil just leaving her 
Alma Mater, jewelry is considered poor taste, 
though fashion now permits a ribbon or flowers to 
be worn in the hair. Long white Suéde gloves are 
indispensable, and, if the Commencement exer- 
cises are in the evening, the stockings and slip- 
pers should also be white. Should they, however, 
take place in the daytime, black hose and low 
black shoes are more appropriate. 

For the benefit, too, of those college girls who 
have adopted the Oxford gown and eap, we would 
mention a new lustrous black-repped material 
called Russell cord, especially imported for their 
use; though in some institutions the fair students 
Wear scholastic gowns of white serge on class day, 
and white mortar-board caps on which merrily 
bob silk tassels of the class color. 

Little maidens, who have many years of study 
to look forward to before they can be graduated, 
are having their summer wardrobes prepared, and 
it takes considerably more material than it did 
twelve months ago. The sleeves are so very large, 
and the skirts very full, four breadths of gingham 
often being used in the latter. for quite a small 
child. There are, however, no ruffles on them, 


tucks, insertions of embroidery, and ribbon bands 
being employed when trimming is desired. But 
the frills appear plentifully on the waists, which 
are round and of natural length, a collarette six or 
eight inches deep often being gathered around the 


Epaulettes and shoulder ruffies are as much worn 
by juveniles as by their elders, as well as rich 
berthas of lace and embroidery depending from a 
faney yoke. 

School dresses of Chambery, gingham, cotton 
cheviots and other prints are generally unlined 
for warm weather, and are made up in shirt-waist 
style with a yoke back and blouse front. The 
skirt is sewed to the bodice and all trimmed with 
rows of braid. Satin striped challis is charming 
for children, as are the speckled woolens and 
taffeta silks. Stripes, pin-dots, and zigzag patterns 
are more favorite designs than plaids. They are 
made up in quite womanly fashion; Miss Ten- 
year-old having her Derby collar and Directoire 
jacket the same as her grown-up sister. Shoulder 
bows, suspenders of satin ribbon, and lace cuffs 
appear on many fanciful little gowns, while the 
tiny daughters of extremists have regular um- 
brella skirts standing out as though over a hoop. 

The popular hats are smaller than last season, 
with undulating edges, and the crown and brim 
frequently contrasting in color. The trimming 
consists of a huge bow of wide ribbon, having 
three erect loops and three pointed ends, set 
directly in front. A buneh of long stemmed 
flowers may also be added to this garniture. 

The small boy is very cute and cunning this sea- 
son in a kilt, falling just below his knees, and a 
drooping blouse of the same goods as the skirt, or 


’ of white lawn edged with embroidery and finished 


by a beruffled collar and cuffs. Over this is worn 
one of the new Ensign jackets, while the chic little 
outfit is completed by short English socks showing 
the chubby legs, high buttoned shoes and a sailor 
zap or hat. Natty little reefers are also worn by 
these tiny men, and even by those not out of 
frocks. They are of blue or red serge, cut double- 
breasted, with two tabs in the back and decorated 
with two rows of gilt or pearl buttons; while a 
very picturesque laddie has one of black velvet 
trimmed with collar and cuffs of écru Antique 
lace. Wee girlies likewise affect these chic little 
reefers, only theirs are given width to the shoul- 
ders by three diminutive capes of corded silk or 
wool. 

However, the most sensible wrap for baby tod- 
dlers is a full length coat of gingham, in which 
they can play in the yard to their heart’s content. 
It can be made as fanciful as desired, while a 
visit to the laundry will ever restore its pristine 
freshness. 
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The Picnic Season, 
LINA DALTON. 
—_ 

The first of June may be said to inaugurate the 
picnic season. As much misery can be gotten out 
of a badly managed picnic as enjoyment out of 
one that is engineered with skill and care. Those 
who live on farms can entertain their friends with 
less expense and give them more amusement by 
inviting them to the right sort of a picnic than in 
any other way. You may have your pienic on the 
lawn, and eall it a garden party if you choose, but 
“a rose by any other name will smell as sweet,” 
and a picnic it remains. 

Cushions, shawls, a magazine or two, or a book 
for reading aloud, and delicious viands, are all 
elements of a pleasant picnic. Chicken jointed, 
as for fricassee, and fried slowly, being put at first 
into very hot fat so as to preserve the juices, is a 
tasteful dish, and one easily carried, if wrapped 
in waxed paper before putting it into a pasteboard 
box. Jellied chicken is a more uncommon, but 
equally delicious dish. Boil a fowl, until tender, 
in water enough to cover, then remove and boil 
down the stock to one quart, add half a box of 
gelatine that has soaked in a gill of cold water for 
half an hour, a tablespoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce, and seasoning to taste. Cut the meat into 
very small pieces—put it in a bowl or mold, and 
pour the stock over it. Let the stock containing 
the gelatine get cool before pouring over the meat, 
or add a little at a time, letting each layer harden, 
so that the meat will not all settle at the bottom. 

A cold veal pastry is made by putting two parts 
of cold boiled veal to one of ham, both minced, in 
a dish in layers with hard boiled eggs sliced over 
each layer. Cover with veal stock that has been 
reduced by boiling until it will jelly, season with 
minced celery, salt, pepper, and a few drops of 
lemon juice; cover with a pastry half an inch 
thick, and bake forty minutes. Cold boiled tongue 
made into sandwiches, or sliced on the ground, if 
there is any distance to travel, many kinds of 

















devilled meats, and sardines, are all appetizing 
pienfe viands. Olives, horseradish, or chow-chow, 
are easily carried, and add arelish. Potato salad 
can be carried in a pasteboard box lined with 
waxed paper. A box of Saratoga potatoes will be 
liked, if chicken, in any form, makes part of the 
bill of fare. 

Sandwiches of all kinds are best’ carried in 
waxed paper, each being wrapped separately. 
Put up in this way they will remain moist. Very 
delightful sandwiches are prepared from chicken 
and tomato. To every pound of finely minced 
chicken add a gill of mayonnaise sauce, mix well 
and spread thinly sliced, but unbuttered bread 
with this mixture, lay on a slice cut from a firm, 
ripe tomato, season with salt and pepper, and add 
the top slice. These preparations, with the selec- 
tion of a congenial and well assorted party, will 
insure a good time. 
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For The Housekeeper in June. 


‘‘If arich man wishes to live in health he must 
live like a poor man,” said Sir William Temple, 
by which aphorism he probably oniy meant to 
warn men against the evils of over-eating. Espe- 
cially in summer must we be careful to guard 
against this evil, but the housewife cannot throw 
off all responsibility as easily as did Careme, who 
was for a time chief to the Prince Regent of Eng- 
land. ‘“Careme,’ said the Prince one day, “ you 
will make me die of indigestion. I want to eat 
everything you send to the table.” ‘ Sire,” 
replied the great cook, “it is my business to pro- 
voke, not to regulate, the appetite of your High- 
ness.’’ Mothers of families, alas! have to do both. 

How to Cook Peas and Beans.—Garden peas, when 
young and quickly grown, have so sweet, fresh 
and delicious a flavor of their own that the prov- 
ince of the cook is merely to keep these attributes 
unimpaired, which is best done by simply boiling 
them in salted water. Have only just enough 
water to cover them, and when done stir in a pat 
of fresh butter, salt, and a little black fpepper. 
There is a little pepper mill, always seen on a 
French table, but rarely met with here, that is a 
wonderful adjunct to a dinner table. It is filled 
with whole pepper, and one or two turns of the 
little crank gives a morsel of fragrant, freshly 
ground pepper that seems to bear no relation to 
the ground pepper one buys. It can be purchased 
at French and Italian grocery stores. However, 
one too often finds in the markets an article from 
which it requires some skill on the part of the 
cook to produce a palatable dish. If peas that are 
tough or old, or a little hard, or coarse in flavor and 
without their natural sweetness, be slowly stewed 
in water with a slice or two of onion, a pat of but- 
ter, a little salt and the veriest trifle of sugar, they 
make a very nice vegetable, although’ not, of 
course, to be compared to peas at their best. 
Another French method is to add a little cream 
and the beaten yolk of an egg just before serving. 
The French peasant stews his hard peas in stock 
with butter, salt, sugar, sliced onion, shredded 
lettuce and parsley, and produces a most palatable 
ragout. Cooked until tender with water and the 
above flavorings, then drained and put for a few 
moments in a white sauce before serving, they are 
also nice. 

Asparagus. — This delicious vegetable should 
never be cooked lying down, but standing on the 
stalks with the heads two inches above water. In 
this way 30 or 40 minutes boiling are required, but 
when done, fully a third more of the stalk will be 
edible, while the head will have been cooked by 
steam alone. 

Strawberry Water.—A nice drink for summer is 
made from a quart of good ripe berries, hulled and 
erushed in a bowl with a porcelain potato masher, 
mixing with this pulp four ounces of fine sugar 
and half a pint of cold water. Pour the mixture 
into a fine sieve, rub it through and filter through 
fine muslin. Add the strained juice of a lemon 
and three half-pints of cold water, and stand in 
the ice-chest until wanted. 

Raspberry Sauce.—This is a very delightful sauce 
for boiled puddings. Beat two eggs until smooth, 
and incorporate a teaspoonful of flour with them ; 
add: half a pint of raspberry juice, sweeten the 
mixture to taste with fine sugar, pour into a sauce- 
pan and set over the fire, stirring constantly until 
it begins to thicken. Another sauce for cold pud- 
dings is made by whipping half a pint of rasp- 
berry juice with the same quantity of sweet, rich 
cream, pouring over the pudding. Serve at once. 
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TURN THOSE STARRY EYES UPON ME. 


SONG FOR MEDIUM VOICE. 


EMMA MARCY RAYMOND. 
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Filled with love-light deep and true; 
those sweet and trem-bling _ lips; 
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Let me quaff a draught of sweet - - ness From their depths of az - ure 
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Stell. 


CHARLES LEANDER. 
—_— 

“Stell, your Uncle Sam’s aimin’ at something 
again. Whatever has got into him this time ?” 

The old woman peered anxiously down on her 
niece’s bright young face. She had just come from 
the kitchen on to the back porch. 

Stella laughed. ‘Oh, he wanted me to go to see 
his garden, and I said to wait a little till I had 
looked over these berries for supper.”’ 

“H-m,” said the old woman, looking down the 
garden path. “Thought ’twas something. Most 
cantankerous man I ever see. Better go down, 
hadn’t ye, Stell, and let me tend to the berries ?” 

Stella burst into a merry laugh. “Oh, you two 
are so funny!” she cried. 

She caught up her hat, and not stopping to wash 
the berry stains from her hands, joined her uncle 
at the garden gate. ‘Here Lam, Uncle Sam,” she 
said. They went together into the little garden, 
which was separated ; 
from the rest of the farm By,» \ iy F ! 
by a picket fence. A q Vy. 
little later Aunt Sue, 
having finished her ber- 
ries, peeped out at them. 
The old man, with a 
beaming face, was point- 
ing out to Stella some 
part of hiscrops. Stella 
seemed to be intensely 
interested. ‘ He’s happy 
now,” muttered Aunt 
Sue. 

She went into the pan- 
try to put away her 
berries. Then she 
brought out her knitting 
on to the porch and sat 
down. Suddenly she 
looked up to the long 
front piazza of a little 
farmhouse, nearly oppo- 
site the street, on which 
was sitting an elderly 
woman, also knitting. 
Aunt Sue stopped her 
work with an undecided 
expresston, then she 
exclaimed: 

**Guess I'll run over to 
see Mis’ Perry a minute. 
It’s a full half hour too 
soon to git supper yet. 
An’ I want to know how 
she made out about that 
new carpet she and Eph 
was goin’ to git to Stam- 
ford to-day.” 

She went across the 
dusty street, taking her 
knitting with her. 
“ Dredful close day, ain’t 
it?” she said to her 
neighbor. ‘Looks ’s if 
we was goin’ to hev a 
shower, with that big 
cloud comin’ up in the 
nor’east. Did you and Eph go to Stamford to-day, 
as you said?” 

“O yes,” said Mrs. Perry, brightly. “Do come 
right up and set down. Yes, an’ we got the carpet. 
It’s a beauty, I tell ye. Brussels, with big red 
flowers. Those big figgers are a little out o’ style: 
the clerk said, an’ so we got it real cheap. But I 
don’t keer so much about style, so long as we git 
something bright and pritty. But we didn’t bring 
it home. We stopped and showed it to Jim’s 
folks, and Almiry said we couldn’t hev it agin till 
she sewed it forus. I told Jim I gussed his mother 
hadn’t got so old she couldn’t sew carpets, but Jim 
said we couldn’t hev it back till Almiry’d sewed 
it. An’ so there ’tis.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Sue, “it comes real nice to 
hev children to do things for you when you're get- 
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tin’ old. Sam an’I never had any children 0’ our 
own, ’cept the baby thet died. And that’s why 
God give us Stell, I reckon.” 

“Say,” said Mrs. Perry, suddenly, ‘Tim Barker 
was over here this mornin’, and said Stell had got 
North street school for the next year. I thought 
there must be some mistake, ’cause I know Ada 
Reese wanted it, and her father bein’ minister—’”’ 

“Well, she jest didn’t git it,’ exultingly ex- 
claimed Aunt Sue. ‘“ Deacon Gridley, he give it to 
Stell. Ada Reese never graduated to the high 
school, an’ Stell did; an’ Deacon Gridley ain’t the 
man to be onduly infloonced. He said, by true, 
honest merit the place belonged to Stell. But Ada 
feels kind o’ hurt, I guess. She treats Stell kind 
o’ cool.”? There was a short silence, and the two 
old women worked on. 
The big black cloud in 
the northeast was 
spreading, but it was 
back of the house and 
they did not seeit. They 
saw only before them 
the bright sun slowly 
setting in a cloudless 
blue sky, and felt the 


cool air rising refresh- 
Um, ingly. “Somehow I 
"didn’t never think Stell 
cared about bein’ a 
teacher,’ said Mrs. 
Perry. Another silence; 
then, ‘She don’t,” said Aunt Sue, reluctantly: 
“But it takes sights o’ money to learn to be an 
artist. Professor Danby, he says she ought to go 
to the Boston Normal Art School. An’ Stell’s wild 
to go. She’s plannin’ to in two or three years, 
when she can save the money. She says it’s all 
she’s livin’ for. An’Sam an’ Iscrimp all we kin to 
save so’s she kin go. But money’s so scurce, and 
she’ll hev to wait so long!” 

“Well, don’t fret,’ said Mrs. Perry. ‘“Ishould 
think her Aunt Dofindy’d do somethin’ for her. 
She’s rich enough, and her own daughter Helen’s 
jest died this spring. Did you know she’s visitin’ 
the Chases ?” 

Aunt Sue’s eyes flashed, her lips settled in a 
straighter line, but she said nothing. 

““She’s the one, ain’t she, thet wanted to ’dopt 























“COME BACK HOME, UNCLE.” 





Stell years ago?” pursued Mrs. Perry, as though 
she had not already known the facts. “Jest What 
relation is she to you, ennyhow ?” 

‘None to me,” said Aunt Sue, shortly. “yoy 
know Stell’s mother an’ Sam’s furst wife (she died 
when she an’ Sam hadn’t been married more’n a 
month), they was sisters, an’ Dorindy was first 
eousin to them. Dorindy married a rich banker, 
and kind o’ separated herself from the rest 0’ the 
family. Stell’s mother married a poor farmer, 
who died ’fore Stell was born. Then when Stel] 
was a baby her mother died. Dorindy might ’a 
had the baby then, but she said she didn’t want to 
be bothered with it. So me an’ Sam took it. Then 
when we'd had her four or five years, an’ she was 
beginnin’ to be pritty and smart, then Dorindy 
wanted her; an’ when 
we wouldn’t give her up, 
she got ’Squire Chase to 
try to frighten us into 
doin’ of it. Then her 
Helen come, and that 
seemed to satisfy her.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. 
Perry, “’twould be a 
nice thing for Stell to go 
on with her drawin’. It’s 
a great pity, I say, when 
one has such a talent as 
she has, not to have it 
developed. If my Jim 
had had a talent like 
that, an’ was as sot on it 
as Stell is, I wouldn’t ’a 
stood in his way for 
nothin’.”” Suddenly she 
cried, “‘Why, jest look 
at them clouds comin’ 
over the house! An’ it’s 
thunderlIn’ and lightnin’ 
like everything.” 

**T must go,” said Aunt 
Sue, hastily, and without 
saying another word she 
crossed the road to her 
own home. 

**Sam,”’ she said that 
night to her husband, 
after Stella had gone to 
bed, ** Dorindy’s Helen’s 
jest died, an’ she’s visit- 
in’ the Chases. 

A little later, Stella 
heard a peculiar noise in 
the yard. She slipped 
out of bed, and, going to 
the window, cautiously 
drew aside the muslin 
eurtain and peeped out, 
but seeing in the moon- 
light nobody but Uncle 
Sam, apparently trying 
to hit the North star, 
she went back to bed. 
“TI suppose he and Aunt 
Sue have been quarrel- 
ing again,” she said to 
herself. Then she tried 
to continue her study of 
how she could make her 
last summer’s dresses do 
for this season, so as to 
add a little more to her 
poor little bank ac- 
count. “Oh,” she eried, dispairingly, “I am now 
young and strong, and full of ambition. Now is 
the time to study. How can I bear to wait even a 
year? Oh, dear, good God, find a way for me to 
begin soon—soon!” 

A week or two afterwards, on coming back from 
a walk to the village, whither she had been to get 
some drawing materials, she saw ’Squire Chase’s 
carriage standing before her aunt’s door, and on the 
driver’s seat sat his hostler. She shrank from going 
in, and remained outside, examining some of her 
pet plants that bordered the walk. Suddenly 





Aunt Sue appeared at the door, and with a cheer 


ful voice bade her come in. 

Stell shyly entered the little sitting-room. Her 
eyes fell at once on a strange woman, very beau- 
tiful, and stylishly dressed all in black, who was 
regarding her with an expression of great kind- 
ness and satisfaction. She turned inquiringly to 
Uncle Sam’s beaming countenance. 

“This lady, Stell,” said he, with quite a proud, 
triumphant air, “is your Aunt (that is, your 
Cousin) Dorindy, that ye’ve heard your aunt an’ 
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me speak on as wantin’ of you when you was 
little. Well, here she is, and she wants ye agin. 
Her husband and little gai’s dead, an’ she’s all 
alone. An’she wants you to go with her and be 
her daughter She’s very rich, and if ye’ll consent, 
she’ll take you to Europe, to study of the greatest 
masters. An’ ye’ll be her airess, An’—an’—an’ 
she wants to pay us a handsome sum, your aunt 
an’ me, that’ll give us everything we want in our 
old age.” 

Stella gasped. Then the beautiful lady drew her 
to a seat beside her. “Stella, my dear girl,” she 





SHOWING STELLA HIS CROPS. 


said, in her sweet, distinct voice, ‘you will come 
with me, will you not, and be my dear daughter ?”’ 

“Oh!” Stella cried, breathlessly. ‘“ Uncle Sam ? 
Annt Sue ?” 

“ Now, Stell,’ said the old man, with a touch of 
impatience, ‘‘don’t be silly. A rare bit of good 
luck’s come to ye, and your aunt an’ me’s jest as 
pleased as you be.” ; 

“Of course, child!”? exclaimed Aunt Sue, in the 
same manner. 

“You will come, then, Stella?’ eagerly ex- 
claimed the lady. 

“Yes,” said the girl slowly, as if half afraid of 
her own voice. 

“Will you be ready in three days, Stella? You 
do not need to care about your clothes, as we 
should get new things anyway. See, I have 
brought you a little gift, the prettiest diamond pin 
1 could find, just to remember me and your prom- 
ise till next Thursday.” 

At last she was gone, and the two old people and 
the young girl were together again. 

“Oh,” cried Stella, ‘how good you two are to be 
so glad and not say a single word against it! I 
couldn’t go unless you were glad. But now it’s all 
so easy and delightful. And how nice it is that 
Cousin Dorinda is going to give you all that 
money! And I, too—oh, I wouldn’t go away and 
leave you if I couldn’t send you lots of money. 
That- would be selfish !” 

It was night again, and Stella, after one of the 
happiest, merriest evenings she had ever spent 
with her uncle and aunt, bade them good-night, 
and ran up stairs, softly singing a favorite tune, 
After taking off her hot shoes, she sat in the cool 


. air of her window for a long time, lost in a deli- 


cious revery. When the clock struck eleven she 
started up. “I am too éxcited to sleep,” she 
thought. “I’?ll godown and get the book I brought 
from the library to-day, and read myself sleepy.” 

She went softly down the stairs. Soon she heard 
voices, which surprised her, but she kept cau- 
tiously on her way. 

The stairway door opened directly out of the 
large living room, as is the case in many old-fash- 
ioned houses. The door was slightly ajar, leaving 
quite alarge opening between the hinges. Through 
this opening Stella peeped, curious to know what 
her aunt and uncle could be doing up at this late 
hour. 

“Yes, Sue,” at last said her uncle, ‘‘we must 
make her think we are pleased to the very last. 
It'll make her feel better when she’s gone and is 
happy.” 

“It don’t seem ’s if I could keep on pretending 
that till next Thursday,” said the old woman. 

‘‘But you must, Susan!” severely exclaimed her 
husband. “If you feel like givin’ way, jest look 
over to me and see how I’m actin’!” 





“Well,” retorted Aunt Sue, “and didn’t you 
most say someting you’d be’n sorry for when Stell 
said something about sending money home ?” 

** Money!” he exclaimed, contemptuously. ‘Do 
ye s’pose I’d take one cent from the woman that 
took away Stell? I’d a thousand times liefer go to 
the poorhouse! But we won’t say so—not yet—till 
she’s gone and is happy. Money! Why ’twould 
be like sellin’ our love for cash, same’s potatoes 
or onions. Ha, ha, ha! Ain’t that a ridikerlous 
joke!’”’ He looked at his wife. Her poor little 
wrinkled face was hidden under her brawny, hard- 
worked hands. The old man furtively put his 
hand in his pants pocket, and drew out a small 
block of wood. Then with a sudden crash the 
large tin teapot on the back of the kitchen stove 
bounded off on to the clean, sanded floor, ejecting 
a great quantity of tea grounds and water. 

“Samyel Perkins!” cried the old lady, starting 
up like a flash. “ Youpromised me you wouldn’t 
do that caper agin till Stell went. S’pose she sh’d 
see ye do that now ? She’d catch on in a jiffy.” 

But the old man’s force was spent. He sat weak 
and trembling in his chair. The old lady’s heart 
was touched. “Never mind, Samyel,’? she said 
softly; ‘‘ye feel better for it, don’t ye? There. 
that’s right. Lay your head against me, so, the 
way ye did years ago when baby died. An’ now 
Stell is a-goin’ away—to be dead to us forever—our 
little—precidus—baby Stell!” 

When Stell arose the next morning, later than 
usual (her book still lay on the kitchen shelf), the 
old people noticed that she was very quiet and 
pale. She acted very unlike herself all day. The 
next day was the same. On Thursday, however, 
the day set upon for her departure, she had re- 
gained a good share of her usual brightness and 
vivacity. 

The greater part of the afternoon passed away. 
Suddenly Stell missed her uncle. She searched in 
vain for him all through the house and shed. 
Then she cried in alarm, “‘ Aunt Sue, do you know 
where uncle is ?” 

‘““No—not exactly,” said Aunt Sue, evasively, 
with trembling lips. 

At that moment there was a knock on the door, 
and she hastened out of the room. “Don’t come 
back to say good bye, Stell!” she cried back. 

She stood hidden back of the house a long time 
—some twenty minutes—before she saw the pri- 
vate carriage of the rich old village ’squire driven 
rapidly up the road. Then she turned her old 
careworn face away. Right there by her side 
stood Stella. 

She looked dazed for a moment, then said, ‘* Has 
the journey been delayed a while longer, Stell ?”’ 

“Yes,” said the girl softly. 

Aunt Sue looked at her closer ‘Why,’ she 
cried, ‘‘where’s your diamond pin ?” 

“OQ,” said Stella, “I left it with Cousin Dorinda. 
But come—let’s find uncle.” 

‘“‘ITsaw him go toward the wood,” said her aunt. 

They walked toward the wood together, then 
into it a little way. Then the old woman whis- 
pered, ¢ Look, Stell!” 

He was sitting upright on a tree stump, his face 
turned partly away from them. He was looking 
straight before him, his lips tightly compressed. 
When they reached nearer, Stella hid herself be- 
hind her aunt. 

“ Wall, has that woman gone ?”’ he asked harshly 
on seeing his wife. 

Yes,” she said. ‘Come home, Samyel.” 

He laughed harshly. “Home!” he exclaimed, 
contemptuously. “’Twont be home no more.” 

He arose and turned around to follow his wife. 

Then, right before him, he saw Stella, looking at 
him with her old bright merry smile. Dazed and 
bewildered he looked from her to his wife. 

* Come back home, uncle,’ said the girl gently. 
“Stella is not going to leave you.” 


ticity 


Storied Words. 


L. E. KEELER. 
ee 

The stormy petrel is a namesake of Saint Peter— 
petrel being the diminutive form of Peter—and 
was so called because when flying low over the 
boisterous sea it reminded some one of Peter walk- 
ing on the ocean. Rivals comes from the word 
river, and was first applied to persons dwelling 
on opposite sides of a stream. Experience proves 
that the narrow rivers of England are fruitful 
sources of contention, the occupants of opposite 
banks turning sluices to suit themselves, watering 
stock, erecting mills, building dams, and quarrel- 











ing about boats and water-rights in general. 
Muscle means little mouse, referring to its appear- 
ance under the skin; an earl was an elder in olden 
times; and Kaiser is a Cesar. 
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Boys, Try This. 
S. H. PLATT, M. D. 
sabia 

My friend of the many funerals and the queer 
plantation, was greatly surprised upon receiving 
the same day, from a brother and sister in the 
country, an emphatic hint that their respective 
boys (two each) would enjoy a summer vacation 
with him. His response was favorable, and soon 
came the answer, followed in due time by the 
eruption of four stalwart, live, fun-seeking boys. 
Diver sought the depths of things everywhere. 
Bearer could only be content when lugging some- 
thing by muscular strength, or by tugging at 
something that required expenditure of force. 
Springer was a compound of coiled and spiral 
springs, attached to a sort of perpetual motion 
motor. Steady had a level head and held himself 
well in hand, and well balanced upon all occa- 
sions. 

Mr. Utility (my friend) looked over the fassort- 
ment and decided that a good way to keep the 
boys out of mischief would be to teach them in 
their sports to do something valuable. “Boys, 
how would you like a sea bath inside the breakers 
every day ?” 

“Just the. thing, Uncle!’”? chorused all but 
Steady, who wanted a moment for consideration. 

‘‘But I have one condition to name—that is, that 
one of you shall get drowned every day, and the 
rest shall rescue him.” 

**I could do the rescuing act up fine, but I am 
afraid I couldn’t drown gracefully,” said Springer. 

“T ean do the under-toe trick,” said Diver. 

“Tl do the dragging out,” said Bearer. 

“ All right,” said Steady, who nowsees the utility 
of the thing, “ we’re in for it.” 

Arrived at the beach the uncle sat down on the 
sand, while the boys sported in the sea for a while 
and were ready for a sun bath. Then said Mr. 
Utility, ““Now,Steady, yousink just where you are, 
and all the rest obey orders. Steady’s under. 
Now, Diver, gofor him! All right. Now, Bearer, 
earry him up on the sand. Springer, quick! roll 
some of your clothes into a bundle. Bearer, give 
him a light, stinging blow on the stomach, turn 
him over on his face, and with your hands under 
his stomach lift him so that head and heels will 
hang down, and let the water and mucus run out 
of his throat. 

** Now lay him with the lower part of the shoulder 
blades across the bundle of clothes. Diver, seize 








““THAT’S WHY GOD GIVE US STELL, I RECKON.” 
his tongue with a bit of a piece of cloth, pull it out 
and hold it. Now, Bearer, loosen the clothing and 
rub his legs vigorously toward the head. And you, 
Springer, get on your knees behind his head, 
grasp his arms just above the elbows, and draw 
them gently up, over and back, at full length, and 
hold them there two seconds; then carry them 
down and press the elbows firmly against the 
sides two seconds more. Keep up these move- 
ments sixteen times a minute for a full hour, if 
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necessary. Bearer, leave a minute now and run to 
the wagon for some smelling salts or ammonia, 
and hold for a second to his nostrils, or if there 
are none, heat an iron quickly and touch it, not 
quite blistering hot, to the pit of his stomach. 
“Ah, I see he is breathing now. Stop the arm 
movements, Springer, as soon as the breathing is 
regular, keep up the rubbing, and get him into a 
warm bed, and, as soon as he can swallow, give 
him a teaspoonful of hot tea or coffee, or weak 
brandy and water every few minutes, for four or 
five times, then a teaspoonful every fifteen min- 
utes, and rest will bring him around all right.” 
Just at this point Springer returned with some 
ammonia which he clapped at once under Steady’s 
nose without regard to the stage of affairs, and 





“ DIVER, SEIZE HIS TONGUE!” 


was rewarded by a vigorous kick by the prostrate 
but thoroughly revived lad that sent him sprawl- 
ing backward upon the sand, whereupon Diver 
and Bearer both piled themselves in a heap upon 
him while the ammonia slowly emptied itself up- 
on the beach. 

“I say, Uncle,” said Steady, now sitting at ease, 
‘that’s all well enough with a lot of fellows, but 
suppose there are only two; one is gone in and the 
other is sick, or used up or little. What’s he to do 
all alone and with none of the fixings ?” 

‘Boys! Boys!” shouted the uncle at the trio 
scurrying down the beach. ‘‘ Come back for lesson 
No. 2! 

“ Now, Diver, it is your turn to get stretched out. 
You just get cast up into shallow water by that 
next wave, and you, Steady, be a feeble lad of 
twelve or fourteen, and drag him out, and follow 
directions while Bearer and Springer look on and 
learn the lesson by heart. All right. 

‘* Now, Steady, put his feet uphill and roll him on 
his face with a stone or stick, or rolled jacket or 
hat filled with sand under his stomach. Now, 
stand astride of his legs, and press hard against 
his back and sides five or six seconds. Ease up, 
press again, and so on as long as water runs out of 
his mouth. Now, with a bit of cloth, draw out the 
tongue and tie a string rather tightly about it and 
fasten it to the center of a stick three or four 
inches long lying against the face, to prevent the 
tongue from falling back and stopping up the 
breathing pipe. Nowroll him over with his back 
upon the bundle. Draw his hands above his head, 
and tie them there with a handkerchief. Then 
kneel astride his limbs again, grasp the lower part 
of his chest in both your hands, and throw your 
weight upon your hands for two seconds. Then, 
with a push, spring bolt upright and allow his 
@hest to expand. 

** Now press again, and so on, ten to twelve times 
a minute, for an hour, if necessary. If you get 
tired, roll him a little more than half way over 
every four seconds, and suddenly throw him back 
again, face downward, with a rest of two seconds 
between the rolls, and occasionally change the 
side. As soon as breathing is established, loosen 
the tongue, cover with your own dry clothing, and 
let hand friction take the place of lacking stimu- 
lants.”’ 

Long before the directions were ended Diver 
was flattening his new sand-filled dicer, his tongue 
and hands tied, and Steady hard at work testing 
the flexibility of his ribs. Directly, when the 
pressure became too hard, up came his knees 
against Steady’s back with a resounding thud that 
reminded him that he was tired and needed to 
change the programme to the side-rolling, which 
broke the stick and loosened the tongue of the re- 
viving boy. 

“Hold on there! I’m alive enough for dinner 
right now!” This was too much for the sitting 








rolickers, and in another instant Diver was rolled 
along the beach, propelled by three pairs of stal- 
wart hands, and thus the second boy was rescued. 
Aunt Lidy’s Reason. 
clade 

“Aunt” Lidy was an elderly unmarried woman 
whose greatest aversion was boys. Indeed, so 
aggressive was her manner toward them that 
they took especial delight in tormenting her, 
which had constantly increased her antipathy 
to them. What was our surprise then to one day 
learn that she had actually gone to the city, 
hunted up a distant poor relative, and brought 
back his now orphan son to bring up! This is her 
version of the affair: 





“Yes, I know I alwuz de- 
tested boys wus’n poison, 
They alwuz seemed like wild 
animals, with no more heart 
in ’em than a stun. 

“Well, you remember two 
weeks ago, don’t you, when I 
went up to Plunkville to 
& visit Cousin Sophi’? Had to 
ms go to S. an’ take the ’commo 
= dation. Wasn’t nobody else 
on that car but a lot o’ the 
wildest actin’ youngkets I 
ever see. They worked in the 
* shops an’ factories in S., and 
wuz goin’ home to West S§&., 
five miles off. ’Twas jest 
after six. 

“When we’d got ’bout two 
miles along, the train come to 
a standstill right in the midst of the forlornest 
lookin’ country I ever see. ‘Say,’sez I to the 
train man, ‘what’s up?’ ‘Oh,’ he sez, ‘wreck 
ahead. Got to wait ’bout three hours.’ 

“Jest imagine my feelin’s, shet up with those 
wild injuns! They all got onter the end and 
jumped up an’ down, and teetered the car till I 
wuz sick’s could be. When I’d put my hand to my 
head, they’d say, sarcastic, ‘O, my poor head!’ 
Then a couple got in the aisle back of me an’ hed 
a wrestlin’ match over my head. I wuzn’t goin’ 
to let on they bothered me, ’cause that’d tickle 
’em, so I jest set still, pertenin’ I didn’t know they 
wuz ’round. 

‘“‘ By’n-by they got tired o’ that business, an’ be- 
gun to talk. Then I heard one feller say quiet an’ 
plain’s could be: 

“¢ Well, I’m tryin’ to make my old overcoat do 
this winter. I’m savin’ up all my cash to buy my 
sister a gold watch for Christmas.’ 

“Then, up in another corner another one said: 

«Gosh, didn’t I jest wallup that young dood of 
a Simmons! [ll learn him to 
make fun of Aunt Sue’s squint. 
Don’t keer ’f she is old an’ 
takes a feller’s head off ’bout 
a hundred times a day. You 
ort to see how sympathizin’ 
an’ jolly good she is when a 
feller’s sick an’ in trouble!’ 

“Well, you could ‘a’ jest 
knocked me down with a 
feather. Never felt so curus 
in all my life. Did a pile of 
thinkin’ that night, too. Come 
home nex’ day, went right to 
New York jest as I wuz, and 
hunted up John’s boy. He sold 
papers and sech things for a 
livin’. I brung him back, ’anif 
he’s only honest and truthful, 








as he seems to be now, I’ll 
alwuz keep him. That’s the 
how an’ the why of it.’ 

That was three years ago, and “John’s boy” is 
still living with Aunt Lidy. 





For a Little Folks’ Party. 


Have you little brothers and sisters for whom 
you would like to get up a party with some new 
and taking feature? Here is a little device called 
“the log cabin.” Get some little inexpensive toys 
as souvenirs, attach a yard of baby ribbon to each, 
and place them in 4 big pile in the middle of the 
table. Let the master or mistress of ceremonies 
pile around the heap of toys, sticks of winter- 
green, cinnamon and peppermint candy in log 
cabin style, with the ribbons protruding from be- 
neath. This may be in the middle of the supper 
table, if so desired, and after the meal, ata given 








signal, each child can be presented with the pro. 
truding end of a ribbon, and all instructed to pull 
simultaneously, which, of course, demolishes the 
candy cabin and brings the toy to its future owner, 
Then the candy may be equally distributed. 
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My Ideal. 
VELMA CALDWELL MELVILLE. 
i 

Two or three of us had been describing our idea] 
boy, and I remember that mine was—but never 
mind the description. I thought I discovered him 
one day in a street car. The car was pretty full, 
and he made room for me at once, by taking upa 
large package he seemed to have in charge, and 
holding it in his lap. 

Almost opposite us sat another boy, and I could 
but mentally compare him with my ideal, much to 
the former’s discredit. He was small of stature, 
stooping, and very awkward in all his movements. 
His feet and hands were large, and out of all pro- 
portion to his body. His face was positively ugly 
—at least it seemed so when compared with the 
fair, smiling one beside me, and I was sure I could 
read cunning and malace in the small gray eyes. 

‘“‘Strange why nature lavishes her gifts on some, 
and is so penurious with others,’ I thought to 
myself. 

Presently a great, burly fellow on the crossing 
signaled the car, and helped in a small, misshapen 
ereature, whose great, frightened eyes looked in 
vain for a seat. At a glance I saw that the big 
man was nothing to her; he had simply done a 
kindly act. 

Expectantly I turned toward my ideal. Imagine 
my surprise when I saw his handsome lip curl in 
derision, and an amused expression pass over his 
countenance. He did not even unclasp his well 
gloved hands from over the package on his knee. 

‘‘ Here Miss, sit here.””’ The voice was rough and 
hoarse, and a flush suffused the cheek of the ugly 
looking boy as he rose and shuffled out of the way. 

The morning was rainy, and the rails were ex- 
ceedingly slippery. We were on a sharp down 
grade, the careless driver neglected to put on the 
brakes, and the car was heavily loaded. 

There was a sudden jerk and jar. One glance, 
and I turned my face away to shut out the sicken- 
ing sight. One of the poor little mules had slipped 
and fallen, and the heavy car was on it, cutting it 
mercilessly. 

Of course all was confusion in a minute, but 
amid it all I was conscious that the lad I had 
despised was working with white, set face and 
unshaken nerves to liberate the suffering creature, 
while the driver swore, and ‘“‘my ideal” made 
witty (?) remarks about “ mules coming down.” 
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‘NOW, STEADY, ROLL HIM ON HIS FACE!’ 


When opportunity offered, I stepped up to the 
brave lad, and taking one of his hands—all dirt 
and blood now—I gave expression to my admira- 
tion for his conduct. Blushing and confused as 
he was, the homely, freckled face seemed to beam 
with mercy and kindness. 

As I turned, “ my ideal” of the auburn curls was 
just picking his way on,to the sidewalk, a worried 
expression on his handsome face as he saw the 
mud adhering to his patent leather shoes. 

I have a new ideal now. 





Overcoming Obstacles. 
> 
When Alexander Stevens resolved to study law 
his townspeople made fun of his intention be- 
cause he was so small and boyish, weighing only 
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seventy pounds. This stung him to the quick, but 
he wrote in his journal, ‘“‘My soul is bent upon 
success.” And he attained it in spite of a crippled 
and suffering body, as all the world knows. Obsta- 
cles and personal defects, rightly used, are our 
strongest helpers. Why come they “except for 
man to meet and master, and make crouch be- 
neath his feet, and so be pedestalled to triumph!” 


<--e 
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Under False Pretences. 
_— 

Kate Lawson and Olive Chadwick were cousins 
living in adjoining towns. Their fathers were 
ordinary farmers who just about made “both 
ends meet,” with not much left over. Conse- 
quently when a well-to-do distant relative offered 
to pay Kate’s and Olive’s tuition and board through 
a well known women’s college, there was great 
rejoicing in both families. 

Olive made a great inroad in her father’s limited 
resources to fit herself out in the fashionable 
attire she deemed indispensable for such a place. 
Then, it seemed so natural to speak in a familiar 
suggestive manner of John Wetherbee, her rich 
cousin. Without saying so outright, or really 
meaning to do so, she conveyed by countless little 
ways, the impression that her parents were well- 
to-do. 

When she discovered that her cousin Kate had 
made no such elaborate preparations, and that 
she was trying to earn her incidental expenses by 
doing mending and caring for the rooms, etc., of 
her schoolmates, she expressed her displeasure 
andshame. Kate then ceased to be intimate with 
her and never told of their relationship. 

One vacation May Ellis, a wealthy banker’s 
daughter, invited Olive to spend a week at her 
beautiful home. Olive thought she must have 
elegant dresses for such an occasion, and more of 
her father’s hard earned money was spent. Olive 
never invited May to visit her. ‘ After her ele- 
gant home, our house would seem like a shanty,” 
she thought bitterly. 

Olive soon learned, with much surprise, that 
Kate, also, was visiting May. But her surprise 
knew no bounds when she learned, shortly after- 
wards, that Kate had actually invited May to her 
plain country home. 

“Thad such a delightful time,’’ said May after- 
wards. ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Lawson and Kate were not 
the least bit formal, but took me right in their 
family, and let me help them when I wished. 
Then I romped in the fields and went berrying 
with the children. Inever enjoyed myself more.” 

When graduation drew near, Kate began to look 
about for a situation to teach. Her teachers knew 
of her wish and helped her. Olive would have 
liked to do the same, but felt too much ashamed, 
after having allowed her mates and teachers to 
think she did not need to earn her living. 

The school days closed at last, and the two girls 
were going home together. ‘O Kate,” cried Olive, 
“Tamsounhappy! Father is in debt through my 
extravagance, I have no situation as you have, 
Carl must wait another year before entering the 
agricultural college, and if the others knew how I 
have pretended to be what Iam not, they would 
despise me. No wonder you are so happy, with 
no bitter, regretful memories of your school life!” 





Young Agriculturists. 


In one of the rural towns of western Massachu- 





setts the young people have organized an agricul- | 


tural club, and hold annual successful fairs, at 


which premiums are offered on vegetables, stock, 
poultry, fruit, flowers, ete., also bread, cake, 
canned fruit, plain sewing and faney work. Dur- 


ing the winter the club hold regular meetings | 


which partake, in some respects, of grange meet- 
ings, at which their farming experiences are given 


OUR LITTLE FOLKS. 


—— 
Dolly Dimple’s Exploit. 
MES. MARY V. PIERCE. 
——<— 

It was the second day of the Summerville Fair, 
and the afternoon of the baby show. The hall 
was nearly packed, but Dolly pushed her way 
through. On and on she went, and at last climbed 
the steps which led up to the great platform. 

She made a queer picture up there with those 
well-dressed babies. Her apron was faded and 
patched and scant. Her shoes were cheap and 
old. Her hair lay in uncombed rings over her 
small head, and the people smiled more and more 
as she confidently pushed her way past them. 

She had never seen so many babies in all her life 
as she saw now—babies large and small; babies 
that laughed, and babies that cried. She went 
back and forth among them, and patted their 
bright colors and soft laces with her dimpled 
hands. Then she would look with half-shy, half- 
pleased eyes into the faces of the mothers, who, 
in turn, would smile into hers. But when at length 
she came to the tiniest baby of them all—the baby 
who lay asleep in its mother’s arms—she stood 
upon her tiptoes and kissed it. 

The committee straightened their glasses and 
drew nearer. After whispering together for a little 
time, Squire Edwards tapped loudly upon the 
floor with his gold-headed cane. He was well 
fitted to judge upen all questions concerning 
babies, for he had been called “Grandpa” for 
years and years. 

“Can any one present,” said he, putting his 
hand down on Dolly’s golden head, “tell me to 
whom this baby belongs ?” 

As no one spoke, the puzzled squire bent down 
and looked in the blue eyes of the unclaimed baby. 
He frightened her a little, and she was most ready 
to cry. He took from his pocket a red-cheeked 
apple and put it in her hands; then he lifted her 
upon his shoulder, that she might be more readily 
seen by the people. Then he repeated his question. 

In an instant came the answer, in a shrill, boyish 
voice: ‘* Why, that’s Dolly Dimple, sure’s I live!” 

“Will that boy please step this way,” said the 
Squire, a smile breaking over his face. ‘ Well, 
Johnny,” he continued, “ who is Dolly Dimple ?”’ 

“ Dolly Dimple—why, she’s Mrs. Simpson’s baby. 
Of course she is, ain’t she, Dolly ?”’ 

The baby laughed, and reached down her hands, 
still holding the apple, to Johnny. 

“And who is Mrs. Simpson?” questioned the 
Squire. 

‘Mrs. Simpson—why, don’t you? Widder Simp- 
son, what lives over in the old Morse house—lived 
there this six months, I guess.” 

‘Why doesn’t Mrs. Simpson look after her 
baby ?” 

‘I s’pose she does when she can,’ returned 
Johnny, a little stoutly. ‘Folks that have to go 
out serubbin’ for a livin’ ‘n’ have sick folks, don’t 
always look after things as they’d oughter, may- 
be.” 

“To be sure—to be sure,” replied the Squire, 
seriously. “Then Mrs. Simpson goes out to work. 
Who keeps house and looks after the baby when 
she is away ?” 

“Tommy does.” 

“And who is Tommy? Isn’t he old enough to 
work out and help his mother ?” 

“Tommy? my! he hain’t nigh so big as me,” 
said Johnny, straightening himself to his fullest 
height. “I’m nine, and he ain’t but seven—‘n’ 
lame besides. Dreadful lame, Tommy is; ‘n’ now 
he’s sick, an’ who’s going to look after Dolly J 
don’t see.”’ 

“Is that all there is of the family— Mrs. Simp- 


| son, Tommy, and the baby ?”’ 


for the benefit and edification of their hearers. | 


They are governed by a constitution and by-laws, 
have duly elected officers, and record full accounts 
of their meetings in a book for the purpose, Their 
inspiring example is being followed by the young 
people in other townships. 
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Who Can Answer? 


<= 


How do leguminous crops, such as clover, peas, 
beans, ete., take such large quantities of nitrogen 
from the air? What are the “nodules” on the 
roots of such plants? What do the micro-organ- 
isms, or bacilli, or little fungi, that live in these 
nodules, do with the free nitrogen of theair? Are 
these little plants a benefit or others’se? 





| 
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‘Yes, that’s all. Tommy’s pa died more’n a year 
ago.” 

““So you say they are very poor. But you think 
they have enough to eat, and comfortable clothes, 
don’t you?” 

‘““My! I guess they don’t. Tommy’s clothes are 
dreadful old and patched, and why he don’t wear 
shoes is ’cause he hain’t got any to wear. ‘N,’ lots 
and lots o’ nights they don’t have any supper; 
‘n’ then Tommy says his ma cries most all night, 
‘n’ that makes him feel bad. Tommy don’t have 
a very good time, anyway.” 

‘‘Hm-m,” said the Squire. A little later he 
tapped his cane, more loudly than before, and 
turned to the waiting people. Then he announced 
that the committee had at last decided that the 





first prize—the ten dollar gold piece—should be 
given to Mrs. Simpson’s baby, who went by the 
queer name of Dolly Dimple. He lifted her a little 
higher, so that every one might see and approve 
of the decision. 

“Oh,” piped up Johnny’s shrill voice,” her real 
name ain’t Dolly Dimple—of course it ain’t. It’s 
Gracie—Gracie Simpson.” 

Then everybody laughed, and Dolly laughed, 
too, until her face was all full of dimples, but, of 
course, she didn’t understand. 

Then up rose old white-haired Dr. Ames, and 
told the people that he knew about the baby’s 
mother, and she was a good, hard-working woman. 
He asked if some of them wouldn’t like to add 
something to the gold piece, and many of them 
did do so. 

Half an hour later Dolly Dimple rode home in 
state on Johnny’s shoulder, and pinned to her 
faded apron she bore this, from the committee, 
addressed to Mrs. Simpson: 

We are glad to inform you that Gracie Simpson 
has this day, at the Summerville baby show, been 
awarded the prize offered for the prettiest baby 
on exhibition. The sum of eighty dollars will be 
paid to you this evening. 

‘*Oh, you Dolly,” the glad mother cried through 
her tears, ‘‘ what made you run away so ?”’ 
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How Bobby Spelled Elephant. 


Mamma and Bobby one day went on a visit to 
Aunt Eva. One of the interesting things Bobby 
saw there was a little stuffed elephant made out 
of cloth. A little white blanket was over the ele- 
phant’s back, and Aunt Eva had embroidered the 
word ‘* Baby ” on it. 

Shortly after Bobby returned home, his older 
brother Harry said, “O, I know how to spell 
‘horse,’ and ‘mouse,’ and ‘shame,’ and lots of new 
words.” 

“OQ, pooh,” said Bobby scornfully. ‘Bet you 
can’t spell ‘elephant.’ J can!” 

Harry opened his eyes pretty wide at that. “He 
can’t either, can he, mamma?” he said. 

“Can too!” shouted Bobby, triumphantly. 
‘“‘B-a-b-y, elephant.” 





A Columbian Puzzle. 
ooo 
EXPLANATION 

In all cases, except where they stand for their 
own true selves, w, Z, x and y are “unknown 
quantities,” and when the letters they represent 
are discovered, the words can be readily guessed. 
If “x” represents “a” in one part of a word, it 
will, in any other part of that same word, but it 
may represent another letter in another word. So 
with y, z and w. 


1. 
How are these places associated with Columbus 
(of course give their right names): — Cxdzz, 


Cwnwry, Cxrdxvy, Pxlzs, Hwyty, Trxnxdyd, 
Vxlixdzlwd. 
2 


How and when did these people on | Columbus 
(giving their right ag aR i tee lz, Pznzyn 
Brzthyrs, Frzxr Dwygz, Fxthyr Pyryz. 

3 


Very briefly, what stories are connected with 
these words of well known events in the life of 
Columbus:— Mutwny, jywyls, mznxstyry, Pznty, 
Guxexuxyxr, Vzspuccy, Xlznzz Pwnzzn. 

4. 

Describe in simple vivid language (artivles of 
over two hundred words won’t be considered), the 
scene of Columbus’s first landing on the shores of 
the New World, and his evident feelings at the 
time. Don’t copy from some other writer, but use 
your own imagination. The best one or two de- 
scriptions will be printed, with the author’s name. 

Answers should be received on or before July 1, 
and should be addressed to “Puzzle Editor,” 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 Lafayette Place, 
New York. The prizes will be $3, a year’s sub- 
scription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, a card 
and scrap album, and a Columbian souvenir spoon. 

THE MARCH PRIZE WINNERS. 


1, Jno. B. Grant, New York, $3; 2, Howard M. 
Smith, New Jersey, $2; 3, Charles L. Fox, Pennsy!- 
vania, a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 

The answers to this puzzle are: 1, Edmund Spen- 
ser; 2, William Shakspeare; 3, Ben Jonson; 4, Sir 
Walter Raleigh ; 5, Robert Herrick ; 6, John Milton; 
7, John Bunyan; 8, John Dryden; 9, Alexander 
Pope; 10, Thomas Gray; 11, Oliver Goldsmith; 12 
William Cowper; 13, Robert Burns; 14, Sir Waiter 
Seott; 15, Lord Byron; 16, Thomas Hood; 17, John 
Keats; 18, James Russell Lowell; 19, F. von 
Schiller. 
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Meat Supply in Asia. 


The Asiatic buffalo is used for farm and road 
work as horses are elsewhere, and, therefore, the 
law decrees that the men who enjoy the benefits 
of its toil should not consume its flesh. Under no 
eircumstances, whatever, is an ordinary China- 
man allowed to kill a buffalo, but it is permissible 
by law for the Emperor to kill the animal when it 
is to be used as a sacrifice to Heaven and Earth or 
to Confucius. To a few high mandarins the privi- 
lege is also granted when used as a sacrifice in the 
spring and autumn to some of the Chinese deities. 
To the general rabble, however, the law forbids 
the use of the animal’s flesh in presenting meat 
offerings to the gods and spirits, and also the use 
of candles made of the tallow of the buffalo for 
burning before idols. If a butcher is caught sell- 
ing buffalo meat he is subject to heavy penalties, 
but such men sell the flesh in spite of the law, and 
bribe the representatives of the mandarin for 
keeping their mouths shut. Whenever reported 
they always claim that the animal died a natural 
death, and after more or less lying manage to get 
free. A book containing the moral maxims and 
admonitory precepts of the Chinese, with over 200 
pages and an almost equal number of words in the 
title, devoted a good many pages exhorting the 
people not to use the meat of the hard-working 
buffalo. In one article the spirit of a buffalo, 
whose flesh had been cooked and eaten, whose 
hide had been made into drum heads and whose 
bones had been manufactured ‘into head gear for 
women, and all this after a life of drudgery in 
toiling for man, is represented as appearing before 
one of the rulers of the Chinese hell, and making 
itscomplaints with lamentation. Theruler, deeply 
commiserating the circumstances of its case, 
answers: ‘*Fhe deceased killers of buffaloes are 
enduring punishment for their sins in hell. Some 
are tossed upon the tree of knives; others are 
thrown upon the hill of swords. Some have 
molten brass turned down their throats; others 
are bound upon red hot iron posts. Through eter- 
nal ages they shall suffer, and they shall not be 
born into the world again, or if they are again 
born they shall become buffaloes.” A postscript 
by the author informs the reader that ‘the con- 
sumer of beef who angrily refuses to listen to 
admonition on this subject, and who derides the 
idea that the buffalo is a meritorious animal, 
insisting that the beef is highly nutritious, shall be 
overwhelmed {with calamity, his happiness shall 
be destroyed, his children and grandchildren 
shall be poor, and his family or posterity shall be 
exterminated.” This is only a sample of the 
works of the book, and I could go on and fill many 
pages in the same strain. It is sufficient to say 
that a majority of the Chinese farmers are poor, 
and when an animul gets too old to do the work he 
is not allowed to end his days in peace and happi- 
ness, but is sold to the butcher. The farmer is too 
poor to loose the animal, and the cost of keeping 
it would be a large sum in the economical Chinese 
farmer’s budget. The Chinese are firm believers 
in the transmigration of the soul, and many refrain 
from eating beef because they are afraid they may 
be eating their ancestors. 

F. J. WISSNER, Shanghai, China. 
ae 
Wheat Growing in Western Kansas. 


The western third of Kansas, until within the 
past three years, was not regarded as being suited 
either in climate or soil for the production of win- 
ter wheat. In fact, it was considered only fit to 
grow buffalo grass and grazing Texas steers, but a 
change has come over this vast treeless plain. 
To-day it is dotted over with verdant wheat fields, 
promising to even surpass the yield of ’92, which 
ranged from 25 to 50 bushels per acre. Had the 
early settlers sown wheat, none of them would 
have mortgaged their claims and left them to the 
loan companies, but nearly every 160 acres would 
have been the home of a prosperous farmer. 

Undoubtedly, this is the finest wheat land in 
America. The first year the sod is broken during 





the months from April to August. The sod is har- 
rowed, or rolling cutters are put on it, and it is cut 
both ways, and then about one bushel of wheat 
per acre is drilled in. Many of them use a four- 
horse drill and will seed about 16 acres each day. 
The big farmers, or mortgage companies, who put 
in from 300 to 3,090 acres, use disk rollers, u: ually 
run by eight horses, to stir the ground after the 
first year, stirring about ten acres a day. These can 
be run right along, regardless of the dry weather, 
which generally prevails after harvest, and wheat 
is often sown in a bed of dust to come up with the 
first rains in the fall; and should they come early 
the fields furnish fine grazing for cattle or sheep 
all winter, and the wheat which is pastured makes 
a better yield. 

Most of this country is one vast level plain, and 
the soil is of uniform productiveness. Wheat is 
usually harvested with headers, which will cut 20 
to 30 acres per day. It is stacked and covered 
with canvass, or threshed and marketed at once, 
if handy to railroad. But few have graneries suffi- 
ciently large to hold their crop, and many pile it 
on the ground, covering it with straw until they 
wish to sell or ship. 

D. E. FULLER, Sedgwick Co., Kan. 
ca ee 
Depreciation of Vermont Farms. 


During the last two years of the civil war, and 
for a few years following its close, Vermont, in 
common with all New England, experienced a 
wonderful ‘ boom” in real estate. Farm produce 
of all kinds found a ready market, and at a good 
paying price. Farmers made money rapidly, and 
farms increased rapidly in value, but still more 
rapidly in valuation. Land was often sold for 
more than ten times its real value, if measured by 
its productive capacity. Many young men bought 
farms at such exorbitant figures, often paying but 
afew hundred dollars down, and mortgaging for 
the balance. In some instances the productive 
capacity of the farms then bought, was so low 
that a profit of one per cent of the face of the 
mortgage could not annually be realized by their 
cultivation. In such eases, failure was inevitable. 
And it would have been inevitable in Illinois as 
wellas in Vermont. Finally the boon reached its 
height, and, when the financial crash of 1873 came, 
the bubble burst. The demand for farms almost 
ceased, and valuations decreased and have con- 
stantly been decreasing until the present time, 
but better methods of farming have been intro- 
duced, and the real values of Vermont farms have 
been increased, and are still on the increase. 
More can now be produced upon an acre than ever 
before, and the number of farms now offered for 
sale for less than the intrinsic value is very small. 

C. O. ORMSBEE, Washington Co., Vt. 
a 


Northwestern Irrigation. 


The Great Western Canal and Irrigating Com- 
pany, with two large main canals and ‘numerous 
laterals, making over 100 miles, and extending to 
Blackfoot, 25 miles south of Idaho Falls, covers 
over 75,000 acres. There are several smaller com- 
panies with a capacity of about 75,000 acres. At 
American Falls is the chance for a gigantic canal 
which can be taken out on the East side and made 
to water over 500,000 acres, this opportunity will be 
improved at no distant time. About ten miles 
above Boise City, on Boise river, begins the New 
York canal, which was begun six years ago and is 
not completed. This canal will, when completed, 
furnish water for 20,000 acres. Following down 
Boise river, keeping the bluff or plateau, we cross 
the Ridenbeaugh ditch, which carries water a dis- 
tance of 25 miles southwest, furnishing the new 
town Nampa on its way. Farther on are several 
others, which water the plains for a distance of 30 
miles west. Passing from Boise river north, over 
a low plain, somewhat broken by ravines, we 
come to Payette river and valley. This river is 
among the largest tributaries of the Snake river. 
From this river there are only two large canals 
yet taken, both of which are unfinished. From 
the Weiser river, which pours its waters into the 
Snake about 15 miles north of the mouth of the 
Payette, are only two canals taken, which reach 
the Snake river flats. These are both compara- 
tively small, aggregating a capacity of not more 
than 5,000 inches, which waters about as many 
acres. About ten miles from Weisertown, the 
plains end abruptly, and from thence high hills 
and mountains close in on both sides, and the 
grand stream is thrown into arapid current and 
lashed into foam in passing over its tribute of 








rocks. The land having water supply and mueh 
if not all, that is valuable which has a near prom. 
ise of such, is long since taken, but perhaps lesg 
than half of these lands are under cultivation, 
Thousands of acres under ditch surveys are 
entered, but are without improvements except 
occasionally a cabin. The prices range from $10 
to $100 per acre, according to location and improve. 
ments. The cost of water is sometimes a serious 
impediment, hindering the poor land-owner when 
not owning a ditch or shares, and having to buy 
from canal companies. In Bingham county, the 
dependant must pay from $6 to $10 per acre foy 
assurance of perpetual supply, and $1 per inch 
per year for the use of water. This assurance jg 
not required by companies anywhere from Moun- 
tain Home to Weiser. Only $1 per inch is charged 
and the patrons not bound to purchase water 
thereafter. The land requires about one inch of 
water per acre, and the industrious farmer who 
possesses thrift and tact can pay the water tax and 
make a comfortable living. 
L. L. SHEARER, Washington Co., Idaho. 


—>— 


Farming in the Carolinas. 

The vicinity of King’s Mountain, South Caro- 
lina, where, in the War of the Revolution, a bat- 
tle with such decisive and far-reaching results. 
was fought, should be of interest to all Americans, 
It is strange to realize that this part of the coun- 
try, into which settlers penetrated before the 
Revolution, is still, much of it, wild and unsettled. 
It is but another of the many proofs which meet 
the traveler in the Eastern States, that the time 
must surely come when the migration to Western 
States will cease, and when people will be wiiling 
to devote their energies to the better develop- 
ment of sections near the Atlantic. 

It must not, however, be thought that the aspect 
of the country has not}materially changed in the 
past century, even though there are still great 
stretches of unbroken forest, for there are now 
attractive villages, well constructed farm houses, 
and well tilled farms. Land sold for ten cents an 
acre, in the neighborhood of King’s Mountain, at 
the close of the Revolution. Now, some of the 
best bottom land, which was the kind chosen by 
the first settlers for their homes and farms, is 
offered at from $20 to $35 per acre, while less desir- 
able land is offered at from $5 to $10. Some, of 
course, may be had for less, for, after all, there is 
much more land in this section than there are 
people to work it—a trouble, it may be added, 
which affects considerable portion of the South. 
Much of the land is very good. Considerable corn 
is grown, and also wheat and oats and rye and 
buckwheat. 

The methods of cultivation are still primitive, 
and yet the farmers say that they get, on an aver- 
age, some 50 bushels of corn to the acre, or 20 bush- 
els of wheat, or 15 bushels of oats. With effective 
agricultural machines, and with better methods of 
culture, these figures could be easily improved. 
Wheat is said to be worth, in this vicinity, a dol- 
lar a bushel; oats, 45 to 65 cents; corn, 65 to 7 
cents ;—but, after giving estimate of this nature, 
the farmers will, if questioned, state that they 
grow just oats enough for their horses, just rye 
enough for the hogs, just buckwheat enough for 
the bees, and just wheat enough for flour. The 
one product that they grow to sell is cotton. Cot- 
ton produces from half a bale to two bales per 
acre. Five per cent. of it goes to the ginner for 
ginning and baling. A bale of cotton brings to 
the owner, from $35 to $40. Cotton seed, too, is 
a staple article of commerce here, and is worth, 
perhaps, 30 cents a bushel. Its uses are various. 
It is used in the manufacture of soaps. It is the 
main constituent in some makes of “olive oil.” 
It is used by some of the makers of lard and oleo- 
margarine. The refuse is made into cakes for cat- 
tle food. The country, through its appearance of 
mineral wealth, has an attractive aspect of rich- 
ness. Mica glistens in the fields. There is tin. 
There is sulphur. There is iron. Seekers for gold 
may, in places, by panning»or mining, find the 
longed for color. Fascinating, however, though 
the idea of gold mining is, it must be admitted 
that, in the Appalachian region, there is more 
gold to be had by farming than mining. 

The beginning of King’s Mountajn is in North 
Carolina, near the line of South Carolina, but the: 
long ridge which bears the name stretches over 
into the adjoining state, and it was in the South 
Carolina portion that the battle was fought. 7 
battle field is eight miles from the town of Kings 
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Mountain, a station on the Richmond and Dan- 
ville Railroad. It’ is a beautiful country. The 
pine forests, sombre, dark, mysterious, with rust- 
ling tree tops swaying and sighing in the wind, 
eover miles and miles of country, and the roads 
wind and branch in mazy intricacies, and now a 
little log hut is seen, and now some large and 
well constructed home, of frame or possibly even 
of brick, with great fields round about. And then 
again come the forests, and the shimmering lights 
and shadows where the sun tries to foree its rays 
into the hidden depths. There are some oak trees, 
too, and perchance the mistletoe,—so honored 
py beautiful legend and fancy,—clings, green- 
punched, among the branches. There are dog- 
wood and cedar. There are holly bush and laurel. 
This section of country is surely destined to a 
prosperous future. Capital and population are 
needed, but capital anf population willcome. It 





of which the plants are still in nursery. These 
plantings are undertaken by locally formed com- 
panies with capital subse:ibed in Honolulu and in 
California. Until a few years ago, pineapples 
were permitted to cultivate themselves, those that 
grew being consumed locally, with a few shipped 
to San Francisco. Mr. Thomas G. Thrum, in his 
new annual for 1893, reports that the cultivation 
of this industry—formerly confined to native kinds 
of Kona—has centered around Honolulu, and em- 
braces the choicest varieties from imported for- 
eign plants. Manoa, Nuuanu and Kalihi valleys 
are being utilized in their available tracts, while 
Pearl City, and other points in Ewa, have invited 
the locating of several extensive fruit farms. The 
latest company, entering into the cultivation of 
pine-apples, plans a preserving factory, while a 
number of individual growers are calling for the 
establishment of a coéperative canning factory. 





government, is now used to deepen the wharfage 
berths to a uniform depth of 30 feet, and in con- 
structing new wharves to accommodate the larg- 
est steamers. Another improvement to promote 
the commercial importance of Honolulu was the 
erection last year of an apparatus, designed by 
L. E. Pinkham, of Boston, who superintended its 
construction, for the discharging and loading of 
coal. Another commercial attraction is the marine 
railway, built at a cost of $100,000, and which has 
been in successful operation for ten years. It has 
a capacity for a vessel of 2,000 tons, and has taken 
up the United States steamship Nipsic, with all 
stores and armament on board, to undergo repairs 
when she arrived at Honolulu after the great hur- 
ricane in March, 1889, at Samoa. [Our engraving, 
from a recent photograph, presents a view of 
Honolulu, as seen from the wharf.] 
M. F. BUCKLAND, Honolulu, H. I. 








VIEW 
is a region where well placed money and well 
directed energy will work wonders, and the time 
cannot be many years distant. 
R. S. HACTON, Pickens Co., S. C. 
—— ; 
The Capital of the Hawaiian Islands. 


Honolulu has been a dull place for business dur- 
ing the past twelve months, owing to the low 
prices obtained for both rice and sugar. A few 
plantations have given up business altogether 
and, on the other hand, a few new ones took off 
their first crops last year. The depression of the 
staple crops has not been an unmixed evil, because 
it has directed public attention very prominently 
to the cultivation of coffee, tea, pineapples, and 
other tropical fruits. Tea is an entirely new ex- 
periment, but coffee, which has long been grown 
in the district of Kona, on the island of Hawaii, is 
noted for its excellent quality, though its produc- 
tion has been irregular and uncertain. The future 
of coffee planting is assured, with the setting out 
of nearly 1,000 acres in different localities, in some 








OF HONOLULU FROM THE WHARF. 


The growth of this fruit preserving industry will 
depend very largely upon whether, or not, its 
products ean be included in the free admissions 
into the United States at the next revision of the 
treaty. Should the contemplated line of steamers 
between Puget Sound and Honolulu be estab- 
lished, it will aid materially the development of 
the fruit industry by the new markets thus opened 
up for direct shipments. 

The harbor of Honolulu faces the south, and is 
exposed to the full force of the Pacific ocean, pro- 
tected only by a coral reef. It was long thought 
that the bar at the entrance of the harbor was 
eoral, covered with sand, but three years ago 
divers were employed, and experiments made 
showed that the bar was mainly coral sand. The 
Hawaiian legislature thereupon granted an ap- 
propriation of $200,000 to deepen the bar to 30 feet 
for a distance of 1,100 feet long by 200 feet wide, 
the excavations to be deposited in a coral wall 
inclosure of 28 acres constructed on one side of 
the harbor. The total expense of this work was 
$175,000. The dredger being in the hands of the 





Bright Prospects in Kentucky. 


There are many farmers in this State who fatten 
their hogs on the hillsides and in the forests, and 
who build their stables and barns in such loca- 
tions that nearly all the natural fertilizers are 
lost. Ihave been a reader of the AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST since 1868, and have followed its 
teachings in regard to preventing the deteriora- 
tion of the soil, and the preservation of the nat 
ural manures. I have kept all of my old papers, 
and have bound them. I find these back volumes 
very interesting, and have been wonderfully bene- 
fited by reading them, as well as very many of the 
recent articles. I am. six miles from the railroad. 
This is a timber and coal region. Fuei is cheap, 
and land sells from three to twenty dollars per 
acre. Farm produce is bringing fair prices. 
Tobacco is our best.crop for money. The pros- 
pects for this part of the State are brighter than 
they have ever been before. Factories are being 
established throughout this region, and immigra- 
tion is rapidly increasing. 

BEN. H. WEST, Christian Co., Ky. 
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Feeding Value of Rice Bran.—J. H. Thomas, 
Ascension, La.: The hulls of rice that are sepa- 
rated in the cleaning of the grain, have mixed 
with them a considerable proportion of the broken 
grain, and are thus a valuable food for farm ani- 
mals. The analyses here given show the value as 
eompared with the meal of the rice, which is the 
finely broken grain made in the process of hulling, 
and with wheat bran and corn meal. Rice bran, 
protein 6 per cent., carbohydrates 4, fat 3.3; rice 
meal, P. 10, Cf 46.7, F. 9.9; wheat bran, P. 12.9, C. 
59.1, F. 3.5; corn meal, P. 10, C. 62.1, F. 6.5. Valu- 
ing the protein and the fat at two and one-half 
cents per pound, and the carbohydrates at three- 
fourths of a cent, the comparative values may be 
found exactly. 





To Utilize a Spring.—S. M. Binns, Kittson Co., 
Minn.: It will be very easy to bring water from a 
spring 150 feet from a house and five feet lower, 
by laying a pipe and attaching acommon pump to 
the the house end. Indeed, the pump may be 
brought into the house, and by having a sink the 
water supply will be in every way convenient. 
The friction of the water passing through the pipe 
will be greatly reduced if the pipe is larger than 
the capacity of the pump, but it will be very 
little anyway for this short distance. The saf- 
est and cheapest pipe is the rustless iron pipe. 
The pump will cost only a few dollars, the 
common kitchen kind will doif a sink is used. 
The pipe should be laid down below the reach of 
frest, and the deeper it is the cooler the water 
will be in the summer. 





Food For Young Chicks.—Henry Hoffmeyer, 
Cumberland Co., N. Y.: Hard boiled eggs should be 
mixed with powdered crackers, broken, or stale 
bread, crumbled. Neither chicks nor turkeys do 
well on soft or wet food only. After a week or 
fen days, cheese curd rubbed up with ground 
bread crumbs will do well. All food must be fed 
in small quantities, frequently. Cleanliness is 
indispensible. Oat meal porridge, in which some 
riee is thoroughly cooked, is fed fresh and dry. 
For drink, young chicks do best for two or three 
weeks, or even a month, on hot milk mixed with 
ground cracker crumbs, so as to be only moist, and 
this fed sparingly once daily, in the morning. 
The hours of feeding should be as regular as the 
elock, for habit exerts an influence for good or 
evil. Finely chopped onions, or lettuce, should be 
mixed with the food of chicks. After having been 
thus fed, it will be seen that the chicks prefer 
this kind of food. Rice and wheat, boiled or 
steamed, cracked, and fed dry answer well. 





Tobacco Stems as a Fertilizer.—Charles T. Mul- 
ford, Butler Co., O.: It may be profitable to pay 
$5 per ton for tobacco stems, and 35 cents per 100 
pounds of tobacco dust. The ground stems con- 
tain from one to two and one-half per cent. of 
nitrogen, from three to seven per cent. of potash, 
and a little phosphoric acid. Cotton-seed hull 
ashes contain from five to ten per cent. of phos- 
phoric acid, and from 18 to 30 per cent. of potash, 
and about ten per cent of lime. These ashes are 
an excellent tobacco fertilizer. Potash is the ele- 
ment for tobacco. As potash sulphate is worth 
about five cents per pound, the relative values of 
the potash or tobacco stems ground and in cotton- 
seed hulls can be calculated. The former only 
yielding from three to seven per cent. of potash, 
while the latter gives from 18 to 30 per cent of pot- 
ash, which is the really valuable element. Unless 
you can buy ground tobacco very cheap, it will be 
well to compare the cost of cotton-seed hull ashes. 





Night-Soil and Wood Ashes.—H. L. Grubbs, 
Surry Co., Va.: In using half oak and half pine 
ashes with night-soil, it will be well to use ground 
gypsum or land plaster, so as to fix the ammonia. 
There is but little difference in value, weight for 
weight, of hard wood or soft wood ashes. From 20 
to 25 cents per bushel, and 10 to 15 cents additional 
for the power of alkaline ferment for compost, 





would be a fair estimate of value. A bushel of 
ashes should give four and one-half pounds of 
potash and one pound of phosphoric acid. The 
alkali causes clay or loam soils to yield and 
adhere more than water. Night-soil is very varia- 
blein value andin constituents. Undiluted night- 
soil is composed of about 98 per cent of water, 
two and one-half per cent. of organic matter, one 
of nitrogen, one-third per cent. phosphoric acid, 
and one-fourth of one per cent. of potash. 





Stacking Hay ona Hillside. —J.C. Umsted, Bour- 
bon Co., Kan., writes us: ‘‘ On a small farm, where 
one man does all the work, it is necessary that he 
take advantage of all circumstances in his favor. 
A hillside is a difficult place to stack hay so as to 
keep, yet, if properly done, it is easier than stack- 
ing on level ground. To stack on a hillside, to 
keep, the hay must be made into a long, narrow 
rick, with one end on the low side and one on the 
high side of the hill. There is then no danger of 
the hay settling unevenly. By driving the wagon 
to the high end, the rick can be run up much 
higher and wider, thus securing more hay under 
one top. When finished, if thought necessary, a 
small ditch may be cut around the upper end, 
throwing the earth toward the stack, thus pre- 
venting water running under it to damage the hay. 





Clam Shells for Poultry.—V. Nicaise, Hancock 
Co., Ill.: Fresh water clam shells are a fair substi- 
tute for oyster shells for poultry. So far as the 
question of grit goes, they are of equal value, but 
for the purpose of shell material we think the oys- 
ter shells are the superior. 





Exterminating Purslane.—S. E. Taylor, Essex 
Co., N. J.: Purslane, Portulaca oleracea, is one of 
the most troublesome weeds that tillers of the soil 
have to combat. The most economical way to dis- 
pose of it is to hoe it all up, and then rake into 
large heaps, where it will soon heat and die, even 
in wet weather. In July, August and September, 
this troublesome weed will develop with aston- 
ishing rapidity. One plant will produce thou- 
sands of seeds, which will maintain their vitality, 
while lying in the soil, for many years. If every 
plant is pulled up and destroyed before the seed 
has matured, this pest, eventnally, can be thor- 
oughly exterminated. When domestic fowls are 
kept in small enclosures, they will devour much 
of this “irrepressible pusley,” especially if it is 
eut into short pieces with knife or shears. 





Mealy Bug on Plants.—E. J. Marks, Clinton Co., 
N. Y.: Fir-tree oil, so highly recommended for 
destroying the “ Mealy Bug” on plants, is rarely 
kept on sale at the drug store, but is at most seed 
stores. But there are many other insecticides 
which will answer the purpose equally as well. 
English florists recommend using two ounces of 
earbolic acid in one gallon of warm water. With 
this spray’the plants. We use the ordinary kero- 
sene emulsion of about half the strength as given 
in the formula sent out from the Department of 
Agriculture. That is one-half pound of bar-soap 
shaved up and dissolved in two or three quarts of 
hot water. Pour this into a pail, or other vessel, 
and add one gallon of common kerosene oil, then 
churn the mixture by means of a garden syringe 
until the whole looks like milk or foaming cream. 
Before applying to your plants, add one part of the 
emulsion to nine parts of cold water. .A smaller 
quantity can, of course, be made, if less will 
answer. Apply with a syringe, and the next day 
wash off with tepid water. 





Blister Beetles on Potatoes.—J. 8S. Aiken, Sulli- 
van Co., Ind.: What you call the “old style” 
potato or blister beetle (Epicauta vittata) is a very 
different insect from the Colorado pest, as you 
have probably discovered from dear bought expe- 
rience. It is far too lively in its habits to remain 
on the vines to be dusted with Paris Green or Lon- 
don Purple, andif the plants are dusted with these 
poisons before the beetles arrive they will pass on 
or wait until the poisons have washed off. Further- 
more none of the Cantharidae—of which we have 
more than a hundred native species—breed in the 
fields or on the pjants on which they feed, but 
they usually—and the potato feeding species espe- 
cially—collect somewhere else, and then swoop 
down upon a field of plants, and after stripping 
the leaves, depart as suddenly as they came. 
When a swarm appears, the best way to get rid of 
them is to give each of several assistants a long 
brush made of a branch of a tree, then let all form 
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in line on one side of the field, sweeping the vines 
as they advance, driving the beetles before them, 
as they will readily take to their wings when dig. 
turbed, and will fly if followed out of the field, ang 
perhaps into some neighbors; but you will get riq 
of the pests and your neighbor may do the same, 
for the swarm will rarely return to the same feea- 
ing ground again. There may be a better way to 
get rid of this striped blister beetle, but many 
years ago we had oceasion to practice it in a west. 
ern State, and the results were perfectly satisfac- 
tory and not expensive. 

Yellow and White Corn.—Elihu Flower, Ben- 
hington Co., Vt.: There is very little difference jn 
the feeding value of yellow and white corn, for 
color never really effects the nutritive properties 
of this grain. The northern flint varieties contain 
more oil than the southern or dent varieties, but 
the latter contains the larger percentage of starch, 
but this is changed to fat, or oil, When assimilated 
in the digestive organs of animals. -It is thought, 
however, that the northern flint varieties are best 
for fattening animals quickly, but being harder 
they are more difficult of digestion, unless in the 
form of very fine meal. In sweet corn the sugar 
as well as the starch which is changed to sugar in 
other varieties, goes to form the fat of animals, 
while the phosphates in the grain aid in the build- 
ing up of the bones and muscles. 





Coal Ashes About Trees. —H. G. Poundfors, 
Hamilton Co., O.: Coal ashes are an excellent 
material for mulching fruit trees. We prefer to 
have the coarser parts sifted out, using the latter 
for roads and walks, and the fine ashes for our 
trees. These ashes, if spread around the stems of 
the trees toadepth of two or three inches, will 
keep down the weeds, and the soil moist under- 
neath, and at the same time yield something in 
the way of nutriment. We know what the chem- 
ists say about the absence of fertilizing elements 
in coal ashes butfor some unexplained reason the 
plants do not quite agree with them. We have 
used hard coal ashes in the garden and especially 
on flower beds, and have noticed that in trans- 
planting that the roots of some kinds of plants 
eling to the ashes and small particles of half 
burned coal as though there was something con- 
genial in such materials. 





Feeding Cattle in Africa.—M. J. Monckton, Gra- 
hamtown, South Africa: 1. It is rather difficult to 
prevent weevils getting into grain in any climate, 
but they can be killed by the fumes of bi-sulphide 
of carbon. If you have very tight bins, perhaps 
lining them with tar-paper and covering the floor 
with the same would ward off the attacks of 
weevils and not injure the grain for feeding pur- 
poses. Maize is considered one of the best crops 
for ensilage in warm climates, but, as you say 
‘that the climate with you is rather too dry for 
maize, you might try sorghum, although this re- 
quires considerable moisture to insure a vigorous 
growth of stalks. Plow the soil deep and cultivate 
often, to aid the retention of moisture, as well as 
absorbing some from the atmosphere during the 
cool nights. 3. If you ean irrigate in the winter, 
then almost any of our coarse, hardy grasses, like 
orchard grass or the perennial sorghum (Sorghwmn 
halapense) would give a moderate amount of pas- 
ture, provided you can keep the roots alive during 
the summer. 4. An addition of wheat bran to your 
cow’s rations of hay will increase the milk. 





Value of Ground Bone.—Henri Hornier, Suffolk 
Co., N. ¥.: Good ground bone is of value the first 
year it is applied, for it is a highly nitrogenized 
manure. This element determines the true value 
of fish serap. It contains not only the earthy or 
mineral constituents of bones, but also the animal 
parts, which speedily decompose in soils eontain- 
ing an abundance of potash, yielding ammonia 
and other nitrogenous compounds immediately 
taken up by. the crops. Ground bone should con- 
tain from three to four per cent. of nitrogen and 
from twenty to twenty-five per cent. of phosphoric 
acid. There is no profit in buying second grade 
commercial fertilizers of any kind. 





An Artistic Flower Stand. —G. A. Woolson, 
Rutland Co., Vt., writes us: Among other pretty 
designs noticed in New England towns I remember 
one very artistic arrangement. The standard was 
simply a section of a tree cut above and below the 
division of the two main branches, one of which 
was curiously curved. The main trunk was supk 
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sufficiently in the ground to secure firmness, and 
the top surmounted by a square box, neatly 
covered with the beautiful bark of the black ash. 
The box was put on cornerwise to avoid stiffness. 
This was filled with tall plants of contrasting foli- 
age; luxuriant vines sported from the corners and 
draped themselves lovingly over the soft grays 
peneath; the finishing touch, however, was given 
py Nasturtiums. Those “flame colored blossoms 
on slender stems, yellow and searlet and deep 
maroon, holding erect their graceful heads that 
nod and glow in the sun of noon.” Something of 
this kind is within the reach of most people, as 
such sections can often be obtained from wood- 
choppers during the winter months. 





Grasses on New Prairie.—R. H. Hunt, Jr., Ver- 
non Co., Mo.: If red-top soon runs out the timothy, 
then sow red top alone, for it makes excellent hay 
and is better than timothy for pasture, but we are 
inelined to think that it is not red-top that runs 
the timothy out, but June grass, a very different 
species, and far less valuable for either hay or 
pasture. When you get the wild grasses thor- 
oughly subdued by cultivation set aside a half 
acre or more for each kind of grass you may think 
worth testing. Sow each kind alone as an exper- 
jment. Try one plot with each of the following, 
Kentucky blue grasg, timothy, orchard grass, red- 
top, Italian rye grass, Rhode Island Bent, etc., ete. 
In this way you will be able to determine which 
are the most valuable for the locality, after which 
extend the area of the kinds preferred. Such 
experiments cost but little, but the results will be 
highly satisfactory to the cxperimenter. 





Tuberoses. — D. B. Wird, Franklin Co., Maine: 
Tuberoses cannot be grown successfully in the 
house, their place is in the greenhouse or garden. 
By planting a good, strong bulb in a five-inch pot, 
early in May, shifting it into a seven-inch pot 
later on, When the first is well filled with roots, 
plunging the same in a good, sunny situation in 
the garden, and keeping it well watered, it will, 
undoubtedly, throw up a flower stalk in autumn. 
By starting the bulbs in June; they would bloom 
in early winter. When done flowering, throw the 
bulb away. 





Fruiting Bananas.— Mrs. J. W. Brown, Logan 
Co., Ull.; To get a banana to fruit, its growth must 
be rapid and continuous, without check, from the 
time the sucker is taken from the parent plant 
until it ripens its fruit. To accomplish this an airy 
greenhouse will be necessary, the heat need not 
be as great as it is in midsummer, but it must be 
continuous. A plant cannot be grown for lawn 
decoration during summer, and then bear a crop 
of fruit in winter, as it will not stand the check it 
sustains during the change. 





Corn and Cob Meal.—Clarence B. Hope, Chester 
Co., Pa.: Corn meal contains 15 per cent. of water, 
14ash, and 9.2 of proteids, or flesh formers, while 
cob and corn meal contains 15.1 per cent. of water, 
and 8.5 of proteids. The corn meal has 1.9 per 
cent. of crude tiber, while the corn and cob meal 
has 6.6 per cent. of crude fiber. Of heat-making 
elements, corn meal has 68.7, and corn and cob 
meal 64.8. Corn meal has 5.1 fat, corn and cob 
meal 4.7. Thus it is seen that in feeding value the 
cob meal is of little worth, but may be used asa 
coarse feed with so concentrated a food as corn 
meal. There is enough crude fiber and waste in 
ordinary food, and it does not prove economical to 
burden the digestion of our domesticated animals 
with worthless fodders. Corn meal, mixed with 
bran and ground oats, or either, forms a mixture 
better suited for the perfect process of complete 
digestion than any other foods. 





In Praise of Tin Cans. — Mrs. Mary Ferres, 
Province of Quebec, Canada, writes us that she has 
used hundreds of old tin cans for plants, and that 
with unvarying success. “ Large plants do better 
in tin cans than in pots of the same size. Each 
can should have a few small holes punched in the 
bottom for drainage. When I use a small can for 
starting a cutting, and wish to transfer the plant 
soon, I cut the bottom of the can clean out close to 
the edge, and put a thin strip of wood across from 
side to side. Then when I wish to repot I take out 
the stick, when the whole bottom comes out, and 
the plant is easily removed without disturbing 
the roots. I make the top of ..e can smooth by 
pounding the edges down with a hammer. This 








Stiffens the top of the can, and is a better plan 


than melting the top off. The cans may be 
painted with any color desired. Where cents 
count, as they do with many farmers’ wives and 
daughters, and where earthen flower pots are not 
at hand, old fruit cans make very good substi- 
tutes. A pretty*plant is pretty in anything you 
ean put it in, even in an old tin can.” 





Protection Against Rabbits and Borers.—J. 58. 
Atkin, Sullivan Co., Ind., writes us: ‘Five years 
ago I planted a young orchard, which was seriously 
injured by rabits the first winter. Then I bought 
some wire cloth, cut it to ten-inch pieces, and 
enclosed the bodies of the young trees with it. 
This is an effectual protection against rabbits. and 
borers as well, as I have not found a single borer 
in the protected trees since. The wire cloth will 
rust and decay at the ground, but, by using the 
two-feet width, it answers the purpose for three 
years at least. I am using wire cloth now that I 
first used five years ago. Two years ago I planted 
500 peach trees, and the wire cloth put on them at 
the time of planting is, to-day, as good as new. 
The expense is less than one cent a tree per year.” 





Crushing Bones.—Lewis A. Columbus, Borogo 
Co., Mich: Bones may be crushed by setting a 
section of a log in the ground so that two anda 
half feet rises above the surface; then a two-inch 
wide bottom, soaked in hot water, so that it will 
not break or split, nailed around it to hold the 
bones, they may be crushed with a heavy ham- 
mer. This will answer for a small home supply. 
But if large quantities of bones are to be ground 
for fertilizing purposes, it will be necessary to 
resort to a bone mill. 





Destroying Coco Grass With Cow Peas.—A. H. 
Ward, Choctaw Co., Ala.: Although it is almost 
impossible to completely eradicate coco grass 
from badly-infested fields, experiments at the 
Louisiana station have showed that sowing the 
“Unknown” cow pea broadeast, at the rate of two 
bushels per acre, to be plowed under early in 
October, and the field planted at once with two 
to three bushels of rust-proof oats per acre, to be 
harvested late in May, and the land immediately 
replanted to cow peas, to be again followed by 
oats in October, and so on, will more successfully 
destroy the grass than any other known plan. On 
the trial fields good crops of grass, clover and 
cotton are now growing. 





Killing Canada Thistles.—J. R. Spence, Branch 
Co., Mich.: Crops which allow the weed seeds to 
ripen should not be grown in fields infested with 
Canada thistle. The plant also multiplies by 
creeping root stocks. The land should be plowed 
just after harvest, and all the thistles kept hoed 
out. Seeding the field thickly with rye is also a 
good method. Pasture land may be plowed under 
in June, and thoroughly worked until time for 
seeding fall wheat. The grain fields should be 
weeded of the thistles in spring and summer. 
Hoed crops, if thoroughly tilled, are an efiicient 
means of destroying the pest. 





Evaporated Milk.—J. Brown, Ford Co., IIl.: ‘ 


Evaporated milk is prepared by exposing fresh 
milk to a moderate heat, from 130° to 150° F., ina 
vacuum pan, until it is reduced three-fourths, or a 
little more. By keeping it at so low a temperature, 
the casein of the milk is unchanged. It is sold 
in stoppered cans for immediase use, though it 
will keep for several days if not exposed to the 
air before sufficient water is added to restore it to 
its original condition. It is much like good cream. 
Evaporated milk, when diluted to its original 
bulk, is found to be so like fresh milk that it 
agrees with invalids and sickly children, and isa 
good substitute for mother’s milk. 





Breed Off the Horns.—Solomon Verst, Hamil- 
ton Co., Texas: Economy demands that we shall 
make the best use of what we possess in great 
abundance. The Texas cow, then, must become 
the foundation stock for beef on the side of the 
cow. This is fortunate for the cow can produce 
but one calf a year; but the Aberdeen-Angus bull 
can transmit one-half his two desirable qualities 
sought for to twenty or more of his progeny. The 
form will be so far modified that in the next cross 
the legs will shorten and the quarters will broaden 
and deepen, while the tenure of horns will con- 
tinue to lessen. The third generation, where the 
pure Aberdeen-Angus blond has been persistently 
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erations, will show a great improvement in carcass 
for beef, but a large number will have dropped 
the horns. It will not be necessary to inbreed 
horns fully, for the large increase of value of each 
cross-bred steer will yield the means to increase 
the number of sires from more distant Aberdeen- 
Angus families. The farther from the Texas type, 
the more rapid the improvement. Thus it is 
possible to breed away two undesirable condi- 
tions at the same time, or rather to secure two 
most desirable qualities—hornless beeves of great 
excellence of form and quality. 





Sterilizing Milk.—W. Simson, Dane Co., Wis.: 
Milk is sterilized by heating it two or three times 
to 140° F. This may be done by steaming it for 
twenty minutes, upon three consecutive days, in 
a steam sterilizer. In a summer temperature it 
keeps twice as long as raw milk; and in refrig- 
erators three or four times as long. There is no 
change of taste produced, such as the flavor of 
boiled milk, which is disagreeable to many per- 
sons. Evaporated milk, and the sweetened con- 
densed milk, are also wholesome and nutritious, 
and are used for many infants. They are economi- 
eal and convenient for general purposes. The 
health of cities is so greatly affected by their milk 
supply, it has been proposed by legal enactment 
that it be sterilized and transported in refrigerator 
ears during the summer months. 





Novel Pig Sty.— W. Detroit, Miama Co., O., 
writes us: “In the manure yard I made a lean-to 
against the barn, by simply standing up loose 
boards. Rails might be used, with straw covering. 
Inside of the lean-to I put plenty of clean bedding. 
Both ends were left open, also a central entrance 
during warm weather, but sufficiently closed in 
cold weather, after the plan of the roof, and 
manure was thrown up around, making a bank 
shed. The troughs were kept on the manure pile; 
all wash water, waste stuff and weeds to be picked 
over by the hogs, were thrown there. The ordinary 
manure pile, which should be at the lowest part 
of the yard, forming a basin, is not offensive, like 
hog pens or yards. I found no smell from my 
yard, with twelve hogs there, because all liquids 
were absorbed and a new covering of fresh stable 
manure was often added. Hogs like clean sleeping 
quarters, and by this arrangement mine had them. 
This plan avoided the expense of building a spe- 
cial house, and the labor of cleaning out was 
saved. In the spring, when the manure, which 
had been well trodden, and on account of the 
extra moisture, was better rotted, was hauled 
out, the lean-to was temporarily removed.” 





Spring Treatment of Wheat.—L. P. Boone. 
Noble Co., Ohio: It is quite 20 years since the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST recommended the harrow- 
ing of wheatin the spring, and since then many pro- 
gressive farmers have made a practice of it. Your 
questions are answered consecutively. ist. The 
harrowing is done best when the ground has driea 
sufficiently to avoid any injury tothe plant. 2d. 
It is immaterial whether the harrow be run with 

he drills or across the rows. 3d. The harrow 
should bea light one, having teeth sloping back 
at an angle of 45°, and made of half-inch steel, 
and kept sharp. 4th. It is not necessary for the 
teeth to penetrate more than to merely break the 
surface crust and loosen the soil. The length of the 
teeth is immaterial to the penetration of the soil; 
itis the weight that will force them down more 
than the length of them. 5th. The harrow teeth will 
tear out some of the plants, but very few in pro- 
portion to those that would die if the harrowing 
were not done, and the vigorous growth following 
will more than make up for the loss. 6th. It is 
preferable to sow the clover or grass seed before 
the harrowing, unless the land is rolled after it, as 
is sometimes done with benefit. The rolling has 
at times saved many plants heaved out by the frost, 
by pressing the roots into the groune. 





Value of Hickory Ashes.—J. Reed, Lee Co., Ky.: 
No full analysis of the ash of hickory wood has as 
yet been made or published, as far as known; but 
it is a common experience that these ashes are 
exceedingly rich in potash. The only partial an- 
alysis at command gives the proportion of potash 
as 11.66 per.cent., which will make them worth 68 
cents per 100 pounds, or 27 cents per bushel of 40 
pounds. The quantity that may be used safely on 
any land, or for any crop, is 30 or 40 bushels per 
acre. They are best applied sown broadcast on 


crossed on the cross-bred cows for the three gen- | the land after the seed is sown and harrowed. 
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SCIENCE IN FARMING. 


Northern Weeds.--Where land is plowed yearly, 
and used for a rotation of crops, most weeds can 
be kept in subjection. L. R. Jones, of the Vermont 
Station, reports (R.’91) that the trouble is much 
more serious on the stony hillsides of New Eng- 
land, which are used as pastures, and generally 
eannot be plowed. In such places the brake, sor- 
rel, hardhack, golden rod, moss, white-top, live- 
for-ever and raspberry are hard to kill. Copies of 
a list of the more common weeds were sent to 
farmers, with a request that each check upon this 
list the ten weeds he found most troublesome, 
marking with numbers in the order of injury. 
According to the forty marked lists returned, the 
ten worst weeds are in the order of their pestifer- 
ousness: Quack Grass (Agropyrum repens), White 
Daisy (Chrysanthemum leucanthemum), Kale (Bras- 
sica sinapistrum), Live-for-ever (Antennaria plan- 
taginifolia), Hawkweed (Hieracium aurentiacum). 
Lance-leaved Plantain (Plantago lanceolata), Wild 
Carrot (Daucus carota), Brake (Osmunda cinna- 
monea), Yellow Dock (Rumex crispus), Canada 
Thistle (Cnicus arvensis). 





Rations for Dairy Cows.—Experiments at.the 
Wisconsin station by F. W. Woll indicate (B. 33) 
that the heavy feeding of dairy cows is profitable. 
A cow producing a full flow of milk should receive 
over 70 per cent. more food than is necessary to 
sustain life. Only the cows that respond to good 
food should be kept. Though fed liberally there 
should be no waste. Feed stuffs containing an 
abundance of protein should be used. More oats 
aud clover should be raised and fed. Whenever 
bran, shorts and oil meal are needed and can be 
obtained at reasonable prices, they should be used, 





Shelter For Stock.—During the wintering of 
animals, warmth must not be secured at the 
expense of exercise and appetite. In the dry cli- 
mate of Utah, J. W. Sanborn has found (R. ’92) 
from trials through six years, that cattle, sheep 
and swine on the whole required more food to 
maintain existence when fed in the open air than 
when housed. Cattle and hogs made a more econ- 
omie gain in the open air. Sheep in the barn did 
better in every respect than in the open air. Cat- 
tle in box stalls did better than those tied up. 
The greater the freedom of motion, up to the free- 
dom of a yard 10 rods square, the more food eaten, 
but the less food required fora pound of gain for 
eattle. These trials indicate that free access to 
shelter and yards is more economical than com- 
pulsory life in the storms orin close confinement 
in the barn. 





. 
Sweet Potatoes.—Tlie sweet potato is one of the 
most universally popular vegetables grown, the 
early crop finding a remunerative market in the 
constantly increasing demand from the large 
cities. A. I. Hayward and E. H. Brinkley, of the 
Maryland station, report (B. 18) that a large area 
in the tide water counties of the Middle Atlantic 
coast are especially adapted to this crop, which 
compensates somewhat for its draft on the soil 
fertility. by the large amount of vines and foliage 
left on the field. The later crops can be cheaply 
stored to await the winter demand. In the fer- 
tilizer trials the best results were reached with 
sulphate and muriate of potash, bone biack, and 
cotton seed hull ashes. The crop was cultivated 
with a vine lifting attachment. 





Shallow Cultivation of Corn.—Shallow cultiva- 
tion of American corn has given much the better 
results at the Indiana station, as reported by C. 8. 
Plumb and W. C. Latta (B. 43). Shallow running 
eorn cultivation produced higher average yields 
than those which stirred the soil deeply. The 
average result of two years’ trials indicates the 
desirability of deep plowing for planting corn. 
The earliest planting of corn has given an average 
yield of about two bushels more per acre than any 
other, and over twelve bushels more than the 
latest planting. The highest average yield was 
obtained from stalks standing about eleven inches 
apart in the drilled row, but if the corn is to be 
husked standing in the field, it will be better to 
have the stalks twelve to fourteen inches apart. 
A judicious rotation of crops, involving grains and 
grasses, has produced average yields of corn thir- 
teen per cent. larger, of wheat thirty-seven per 
cent., and of oats forty-one per cent. larger than 
continuous grain growing did. Stable manure has 





produced far better, and far more lasting, effects 
on the yield of corn than commercial fertilizers 
produced. The trial applications of commercial 
fertilizers to corn have generally proved unprofit- 
able on the fertile prairie soil. Moderate applica- 
tions of stable manure to corrhave produced 
almost as good yields of corn the first year as 
heavy dressings. Stable manure has seldom re- 
turned a profit from its use the first year, but the 
aggregate increase in yield of the several crops 
benefited has generally been sufficient to insure 
handsome profits. The date of planting in 1892 
had little, if any, effect on the number of days 
required to mature the trial crops. Varieties of 
corn differ much in earliness, yield, proportion of 
stalk, ear, and shelled corn, as well as in the per 
cent. of barren and smutted stalks, and these vari- 
ations give a wide range of adaptation to the par- 
ticular needs of the maize farmer. 





Milk Variation in Cows.—An exact record of 
the milk results from six cows has been kept 
through fifteen months by E. H. Farrington, of the 
Illinois station (B. 24). The shortest milking period 
of any of the cows was 278 days, and the longest 
was 428 days. The butter fat was the most change- 
able constituent of the milk. The per cent. of 
solids not fat was quite uniform. Both were 
higher in the last part of the period of lactation 
than in the first, When the cows were fresh, and 
the maximum quantity of milk was produced. 
This was especially true of the fat. As the activity 
of the milk glands gradually declines until the 
flow of milk ceases, the formation of the fat seems 
to be longer maintained than that of the other 
milk constituents. Calculations of the total 
amount of milk and of butter fat were made from 
one, two, three and four of the weights and tests 
of each month. The results so obtained were 
found to be, in many cases, 99, and in no case less 
than 90 per cent. of the totals found by the daily 
weights and tests. A gradual increase of the 
grain feed from 12 to 24 pounds a day per head, 
and the change from the stable to pasture feed, 
each increased the yield of milk, but had very 
little effect on its quality. a 





Lathyrus Silvestris or Flat Pea. — Two years’ 
experiments by O. Clute and F. B. Mumford, at 
the Michigan station, with the new fodder plant, 
Lathyrus silvestris, or Flat Pea (B. 91) prove that 
it germinates and reaches the surface in from 17 to 
28 days. It grows slowly at first, and needs care 
to keep the weeds down. It makes, on very poor, 
unimproved sandy soil, a top growth of six to 
eight inches, and a root growth of 12 to 15 inches, 
the first year. It makes on sandy soil that has 
been cultivated and improved, a top growth of 
from 12 to 15 inches, and a root growth of 18 inches 
to two feet, during the first year. Only a severe 
frost will kill the tops. The roots stand the win- 
ter well. Tubercles form abundantly upon the 
roots. One-year-old plants, transplanted in the 
spring to sandy soil, yielded over half a ton of 
green forage per acre. It has not bloomed the first 
year, and but very slightly the second. Cattle eat 
the green forage readily. The flat pea promises 
well for the sandy soils near the Great Lakes, 
where a perennial forage plant is needed, that 
will not be killed either by severe frosts, or by 
protracted drouths, that will yield good forage 
for all farm stock, and at the same time have 
valuable qualities as a fertilizer. 





Pea Silage for Dairy Cows.—Peas furnish a food 
rich in nitrogenous compounds, of which the dry 
matter contains about twelve per cent., or about 
twice the nitrogen in ordinary silage. H. Snyder, 
of the Minnesota station, has tried experiments 
(B. 26) on the digestibility and manurial value of 
pea silage and wheat bran, when fed to milch 
cows. Inevery hundred pounds of the dry matter 
of peas, seventy-six pounds were digested, and all 
of the constituents, except the ash and fiber, were 
almost equally and evenly digestible. The pea 
silage and bran took the place of corn silage, hay, 
and a mixed grain ration, saving the more expen- 
sive barley and oil meal, yet giving the same milk 
and butter yield. The cow that gave the better 
returns in milk and butter from the same weight 
of food, digested oné per cent. more of solid mat- 
ter, and retained three per cent. less nitrogen than 
the one that gave a fifth of a pound less butter per 
day. Nearly ninety-five per cent. of the nitrogen 
of the food was retained in some form; about one- 
half was returned in the urine, one-fifth in the 
dung, and from one-fifth to one-fourth in the milk. 








About eighty-two per cent. of the original ferti- 
lizer materials in the ration, of one-fourth weight 
of wheat bran and three-fourths pea silage, was 
returned in the dung and urine. Thus pea Silage 
is a valuable cattle food, rich in nitrogen, js 
largely digestible, and returns a valuable manure 
to the soil. It is adapted to cold climates. 


Rust Fungi.—The rusts of cereals are caused by 
three species of parasitic fungi, two of which, 
Puccinia graminis and P. rubigovera, are found 
chiefly on wheat, and the third, Puccinia coronata, 
is generally confined to oats. Experiments by 
A. S. Hitchcock and M. A. Carleton, of the Kansas 
station, show (B. 38) that the uredo-spores wil] 
germinate in various fungicides in solutions of 
1 to 100, though in a 1 to 10,000 solution of corrosive 
sublimate, the sprouting was prevented. All varie- 
ties of wheat may be affected, but hard winter 
wheats suffer least, and early varieties generally 
ripen before serious injury. The most favorable 
conditions are warm, wet weather, frequent 
showers, Hot sun, and moist east winds. Under 
these conditions the rust fungus produces spores 
very rapidly in June and July. Varieties of wheat, 
with stiff, upright leaves, are affected less than 
those with drooping foliage. Varieties whose 
leaves have a thick epidermis, or a white bloom, 
or a hairy surface, are less liable to rust. Experi- 
ments in preventing rust by spraying with various 
fungicides have hitherto been unsatisfactory. 
Puccinia rubigo-vera lives during the winter in the 
tissue of the growing wheat plant and uredo- 
spores gathered at various times during the win- 
ter were capable of germination. In consequence 
of this fact, it is desirable to destroy all volunteer 
wheat, and closely fall-pasture the regular crop. 





Injurious Wheat Insects.—In warmer climates, 
where winter wheat is sown late, to avoid the 
attacks of the Hessian fly, there is danger of 
injury by the larve of the crane flies. F. M. Web- 
ster, of the Ohio station, finds (B. 46) that some of 
the many species are one brooded, and others two 
brooded each year. The eggs are laid in grass 
and clover fields, especially where it is moist. The 
maggots eat the wheat roots. Plowing the wheat 
field early in September will destroy many, and 
prevent injury to corn the next year. White grubs 
are the larvz of May beetles. Unlike wireworms, 
which develop to adults in summer, and thus live 
through the winter, the white grubs pass the win- 
ter as grubs, or as pup, becoming beetles in May. 
Most of the eggs are laid in grass lands, and hatch 
in about thirty days. The young do little injury 
the first year, but the second season they ravage 
the fields, preferring the higher lands, . where 
drainage has least effect upon them. Fall plowing 
and frequent rotation of the crop are probably 
the best methods to pursue. 





American Field Corn.—American corn or maize: 
is the most important grain crop of the United 
States, being the chief food of farm animals. 
G. E. Morrow and F. D. Gardner, of the Illinois 
station, report (B. 25) that six million acres are 
annually planted with corn in that State alone,. 
and that an increase of at least five bushels per 
acre over the average yield may be easily secured 
by improved treatment. For the corn belt, it is 
wise to select a variety with as large, well-shaped 
ears as possible, provided it will ripen so as to: 
avoid frosts. Neither yield nor feeding value 
depends upon the color of the kernels, or on the 
smoothness or roughness of the ears. In Central: 
Illinois the best varieties have stalks eight to ten 
feet high, with short joints and abundant leaves, 
bearing short-shanked ears, at a height of just 
below four feet. The ears are eight to ten inches 
long, and about two and one-half inches in the: 
nearly uniform diameter, well filled at both butt 
and tip; with from sixteen to twenty rows; the 
kernels medium thickness, slightly wedge-shaped, 
with a little space between the rows. The cob: 
may be from one to one and one-fourth inches 
through. Farmers often attach undue importance 
to early planting and frequent cultivation, and do 
not secure a uniform stand of at least 12,000 stalks: 
per acre. Good yields have been secured from 
late May plantings, and thus many weeds were: 
avoided. A good seedbed is of more importance: 
than early planting. Weeds are a chief enemy- 
Where the soil is loose enough to permit ready 
aecess to roots, air and water, the best method of 
cultivation is that which most cheaply prevents 
the growth of weeds, and leaves the surface of the 
ground comparatively smooth and level, with the: 
least possible interference with any of the roots.. 
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F EELS Good smells good 

and is good—Leather 
with Vacuum Leather Oil in 
it—25c, and your money back 
if you want it. 

Patent lambskin - with - wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Ne 


PROFITABLE FENCEMAKING 


requires pluck, industry, good wood and wire, and 
a first class machine. 








The New American Power 
Fence Machine, 


is the best, simplest and most durable of them all. 
It has constantly been improved by the addition 
of new features—all as distinctive as they are 
efficient. Our circular about it, free. 


LIBERTY MFG. CO., LIBERTY, IND. 


THE CELEBRATED 
BULLARD HAY TEDDER, 


Made with six and eight forks for one 
and two horses. 








THE OLDEST AND THE BEST! | 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICULTURAL TOOL 00,, 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





“Many diseases 
arise from one cause 
—blood impurity. 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 


Purify the blood and, 


thus, go to the root 
of many maladies.” 


25 cents a box. 





30 


The man who can make 
two blades of grass grow 


A Philan- 
e where one grew before has 
thropist. contributed something to the 


world’s welfare. Much more does anything which en- 


ables a man to do twice as much as he has been in the 
habit of doing. 

Allcock’s Porous Plasters do just this. Many a 
man loses half his time because of a lame back. He 
has over-strained himself, or has taken cold, and the result 


is that he is ~egeniaes to be idle a considerable part of 


his time. 
Porous 


Allcock’s Plaster 


put right on the back will enable him to work all 
the time, and not only that, but work with a vim and 
success which will accomplish three or four times as much. 











MILWAUKEE 


MILWAUKEE STEEL JUNIOR No. 10 


Has won for itself the reputation of being the 
lightest, easiest handled, and most perfectly bal- 
anced Harvester and Binder manufactured. Its 
single lever reel, raising and lowering device, and 
carrying spring has no equal. Never before hasa 
Harvester and Binder met with such grand success. 
It has an end drive sickle, one lever self-balanced 

reel. A-spring carries the entire weight of the 

machine. It has noside-draft, and weighs only 

1250 pounds. 


MILWAUKEE CHAIN POWER MOWER. 


Its perfection is guaranteed. Itis the strongest and lightest 
running Mower mahufactured. No side-draft. No weight on 
horse’s neck, Cutter bar can be raised by either hand or foot 
lever. Has a spring to float the bar. 


We invite your inspection before purchasing. 
Catalogue mailed free to any address. 


MILWAUKEE FJARVESTER (0.\—=== 


555-157-159 Huron St., [ilwaukee, Wis. SS 














H.W. JOHNS” 


hese Paints are composed of pure linseed 
of and the highest grade of pigments. [hey are ——— 
combined by processes exclusively our ownandare unequaled by any in richness and permanency of 
color. One gallon will cover from 275 to 300 square feet two coats without thiningand ' canbe 
Safe Ny thinned with Ye gallon liaseed ot! to one gallon paint for First coat 

¢ = _ SAMPLE CARD or 56 SHADES, lustuctions FOR USE AND SUGGESTIONS FoR PAINTING ETc. FREE BY MAIL. 


Picron JERSEY CITY CHICAGO SUA 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON- ATLANTA ES H. W. JOHNS MF. Co. 
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$7 SPRAY PUMP S550 


XPRESS PAID, for 
Will spray a 10 acre orchard per day. 





_— Victorious. 
: FULL LINE. 
Buy the BEST. 

sx Send for Circu- 
slars. Warranted 
pr ‘Superior to all. 

See our “NEW E”? low price 


FULL gingt LE BAILING PRES 


Largest n America. 


WHITMAN?S fest 








WHITMAN AGRICULT'L co., et. Louis, Mo. 





Endorsed by the leading Entomolozists of the U.S, 
60,000 in use. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Illustrated catalogue on spraying, Free A 
valuable illustrated book on **Our Insect Foes,” given 
to each purchaser. Mention this paper. ’address 


P. C. LEWiS MFG. CO. Catskill, N.Y. 





2 a #22. Pianos 
BEATTY ORGANS Sis. cntaionue Pree 
DANIEL F. Bas Try, Washington, N. ci 
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FARMING IN ROREIGN LANDS. 


—~<— — 

Germany has recently been importing largely of 
horses from Denmark. 

Live bees can now be forwarded through the 
post office all over the French territory. 

An international show of stallions will be held 
at Vienna, October 14-17, at the instigation of the 
Royal ministry of agriculture. 

A special commission has been ordered by the 
French parliament, to study ways and means for 
improving the breeds of sheep. 

The mahogany tree thrives in Bangalore, India 
where a plantation has been raised and will be 
maintained by the forestry department. 

The importation of sheep from Denmark, owing 
to the spread of foot and mouth disease there, has 
been prohibited by the authorities at Hamburg. 

The agricultural department of Queensland is 
distributing large quantities of seed among the 
farmers who suffered from the very disastrous 
floods in that colony. 

An agent of the New Zealand government claims 
that colonial butter after its arrival in England is 
shipped to Brittany, and thence returned to Lon- 
don as Brittany butter. 

The minister of public instruction in France has 
decided to establish 1,000 more experiment fields 
in addition to the 600 that now exist in connection 
with the primary schools. 

In Ceylon, the planters complain of low prices 
for cinchona, owing to over production, and it is 
now proposed to destroy all trees that yield 
below three per cent of quinine. 

American potatoes, onions and apples find a 
good market in Mexico. Dried and ev porated 
fruits are cheaper there than canned goods, owing 
to the heavier duty on the latter. 

While Russian official reports continue to repre- 
sent harvest prospects as fair, there are some 
provinces still suffering from the effects of the 
last two years of famine and sickness. 

Exports of wheat from India, between April, 
1892 and February, 1893, amounted to 27,104 bush- 
els, being but one-half the quantity exported dur- 
ing the corresponding 11 months of the preceding 
year. 

A short crop both here and in Europe has 
largely caused the recent high prices for seeds. 
Ordinarily Europe ships seeds to the United 
States, but this year we have been shipping to 
Europe. 

Egypt, under British rule, is developing its agri- 
cultural resources, the shipments of wheat, cotton 
seed and beans now being exceptionally heavy, 
while those of corn and barley are beginning to 
be appreciable. 

When foot and mouth disease made its appear- 
ance in Barcelona, Spain, at the end of last year, 
such a thorough system of inspection was put 
into operation that the disease was soon brought 
under control. 

Herr Lebhfeldt, the inventor of the milk centyi- 
fuge, will show its historical development at the 
World’s fair. The Bergedorf separator will also 
be exhibited in the same way by its inventor, Herr 
Bechtolsheim of Munich. 


The potato market in Australia has been very 
heavily supplied throughout the season, but 
recent deliveries have not been so large as here- 
tofore, and the quotation for good potatoes, March 
15th, was the equivalent of 16 cents per bushel. 


Cocoanut butter is now being made at Manheim, 
Germany. The method of manufacture was dis- 
eovered by Dr. Schluk, a chemist, at Ludwigsha- 
fen. Itis said that the butter is very nourishing 
and will soon be placed in the London market. 


The wheat crop of Mexico forms an important 
product in its agriculture, the high table lands 
and cool elevations being well adapted to its pro- 
duction. But a small amount of wheatis imported, 
and the bulk of it comes from the United States. 


Australian meat has been sold in the central 
market at Berlin, the price realized being from 
nine to ten cents per pound. A company is being 
formed in Hamburg, for the importation of frozen 
meat, so that the German markets may be regu- 
larly supplied. 

New Zealand sheep breeders are trying to raise 
a class of sheep that will both suit the British 
meat market and also produce a fleece of profita- 














ble wool. The best results they have yet found 
have been a cross between a Merino ewe and a 
Border Leicester ram. 

The forests of Germany cover about 34,350,000 
aeres, or one-fourth of the whole area of the 
empire, of which about 12,050,039 acres are crown 
propetiy,  ,0¢J,000 acres belong to communities 
and -orporations and 17,000,C°9 acres are owned by 
privat* persons. 

Tho governr ent of Queensland has decided to 
establish a bactericlogical and pathological insti- 
tute in BDrisbans for the special study of diseases 
euliar. <ztock in that . olony, and an effort is 
b ing madet secur as dircctor 2 member of the 
Pasteur Inctitut . 

The r+ supply f fodder harvested last year 
in Fran 0, rove stock .nd dairy farmcrs to their 
~vyits’cnd in tiding : ~‘c- the winter. A few had si- 
lave food, but most f thc farmers had to part with 
theirstock, and, naturally, selling the poorest ani- 
mals, the pricc of cattle lc: becn very lov. 

The introduction of Australian meat into Egypt, 
for th purpose of delivering supplics to ships 
passing through the Suez canal, has proved so 
successful that an attempt will be mads to push 
the trade into the Egyptian market, with the open- 
ing of adepot at Cairo and another at Port Said. 

Switzerland is veritably the land “flowing with 
milk and honey, and cattle upon a thousand hills.” 
Great attention is paid to apiaries; the honey is 
famed for its aroma and delicacy; though some 
tourists are disposed to doubt if that which is on 
every breakfast table is all the product of the lit- 
tle busy hymenopter. 

A company with a capital of $2,000,000 obtained 
mostly from Seotland, is engaged in Argentina in 
eanning meats for the European market, ship- 
ments last year amounting to close upon 10,000 
tons, worth $1,000,000. The frozen meat business 
is also prospering, there having been shipments 
of about 25,000 tons to England and France last 
year. 

Japan produces an average of 13,000,000 bushels 
of wheat from 1,000,000 acres every year. Though 
it imports very little wheat, yet the quantity is 
gradually increasing while the exports are dimin- 
ishing. The annual production of barley averages 
30,000,000 bushels, the imports in this case also 
showing a tendency to increase and the exports tc 
decrease. 

Sales of wool in Australian colonies are increas- 
ing very largely, the aggregate quantity disposed 
of for the 1892-93 clip being 725,000 bales as against 
634,000 for the previous season. The bulk of the 
sales, 460,000 bales, were made to buyers from Con- 
tinental Europe, and 36,650 bales were disposed of 
to American buyers, who took stocks less firmly 
than usual. 

From a statement issued by the government of 
India, it appears that the total number of tea gar- 
dens throughout India in 1892, was 4,300, there 
being rather more than 362,000 acres planted to tea 
with an approximate yield of 124,000,000 pounds, 
the greater part of which was black tea. The 
average yield per acre is 400 pounds from fully 
matured plants. 

The pine forests in the neighborhooé of Chem- 
nitz, Germany, for the past two years, have been 
invaded by a plague of weevils, coming from the 
Hartz. Thousands of.trees have fallen They look 
as though they had been sprinkled with finely- 
powdered chalk. Such trees are worse than useless, 
for besides being unfit for commerce, they contain 
the larvee of the dreaded insects. 

English farmers think that the old saying that 
the sheep has a golden foot seems no longer true. 
Sheep in 1892 sold for one-half of what was con- 
sidered a fair average a few years ago, and in 
wool prices have been even worse. The farmers 
of Devonshire have not suffered so severely from 
agricultural depression, because they followed a 
mixed farming, and relied on various products. 


In spite of the fact that emigration last year 
was against the Argentine Republic, and that the 
country was undergoing financial depression, the 
total area under crops was 8,862,000 acres against 
7,487,000 acres in 1891, an increase, within a year, of 
1,375,000 acres. The ‘only wools which come to the 
United States from the Argentine are the Cordova 
carpet wools from native sheep, shipped mostly to 
the Boston mills. 


The tobacco growing industry of Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, reached its highest point in 1891 when 
almost 2,000 acres were planted to tobacco, pro- 











ducing close upon 2,000,000 pounds of leaf. In 1892, 
the area was but 545 acres, producing 289,099 
pounds. The price obtained for colonial tobaceo 
leaf ranged from 15 to 30 cents per pound. The 
decrease in the domestic growth has been made 
up by heavier importations. 

The rotation of crops now most commonly prac- 
ticed in Egypt includes wheat, generally followed 
by barley, dhoura,beans, or lentils: clover followed 
by wheat, safflower by lupins or peas, sugar cane 
by dhoura, the latter by flax, and they again by 
indigo, which lasts for three years. In the Fay- 
oum district, the rose crop is a great industry, 
50,000 ounces of rose essence being exported yearly, 

Shipments of apples from Tasmania for the sea- 
son ending April 30, amounted to 119,400 cases, the 
freight upon which was slightly more than $1 per 
case from Hobart to London, which includes a 
guaranteed temperature of 45 degrees throughout 
the voyage. The cold storage chambers on the 
steamers have been improved and enlarged and 
there has been a manifest improvement in the 
selection and packing of the fruit. 

It is thought that it will be a good thing for the 
Australian colony of Victoria when its agricul- 
tural lind, which has hitherto been devoted 
mainly t9 stock raising, is cultivated and made to 
produce various kinds of crops. There are also 
some large farms which it is thought might be 
eut up with advantage. The successful farmers 
have gradually increased their holdings, showing 
the same desire to acquire territory as the large 
sheep owners. 

It looks almost as if the export of frozen meat 
from New Zealand had reached its limit, at any 
rate for the present, because in 1892 the shipments 
were 12,500,000 pounds less than in 1891. The rea- 
son assigned in the colony is that there has been 
such an unusual demand for live stock, to stock 
new land that is being opened up, that this trade 
has paid better than shipping for export. If this 
be the case, then we may look for even heavier 
shipments within a few years. 

The agricultural depression that has for many 
years existed in Tasmania, is now lifting, owing 
in a great measure to the last harvest, which in 
many districts has never been equaled. As an 
instan :c, it may be mentioned, that two acres of 
land on the northwest coast of the island gave the 
enormous yield of 208 bushels of wheat. About six 
ycars ago this same land gave the enormous yield 
of 33 tons of potatoes, which was sold at $15 per 
ton. Prior to the wheat harvest just gathered, 
the land was idle two years, then run with sheep, 
and later used as a fattening paddock for swine. 

Many Swiss vineyards are formed with persever- 
ing industry upon these precipitous slopes by 
means of parallel walls, whose narrow intervals 
are filled with earth that has been carried up by 
the peasants in baskets upon their backs from 
below; and in the same way they must be abun- 
dantly covered with manure. These successive 
terraces are reached by steps, frequently cut with 
infinite labor in the hard rock, and with every 
economy of the land. Every inch of the ground is 
valuable, because only on one side of certain hills 
will these vines come to perfection. These lands, 
after being purchased at so high a rate, need con- 
stant attention; for the soil is washed away from 
these steeps beneath the stone walls, and must be 
replaced every spring; every clod of earth is a 
great treasure, and they carefully collect the earth 
that has been thrown out of a ditch to fill up their 
vineyard patches. A square foot of land is reck- 
oned to produce two bottles of wine annually. 

The fermentative changes which the leaves of 
the tobacco plant are made to undergo before 
they are worked up and handed over to the pub- 
lic, are of the greatest importance in determining 
the quality of any particular tobacco. It was 
formerly supposed that the alteration in its con- 
dition thus brought about was due to purely chem- 
ical changes induced by the process of sweating 
which the leaf undergoes; but some interesting 
experiments made recently, go to show that these 
results are effected by special micro-organisms. In 
a paper read before the German Botanical Society, 
Suchsland gives an account of some investigations 
which he has been conducting on the bacteria 
found in different kinds of tobacco. One very 
strange result is that pure cultures of bacteria 
obtained from one kind of tobacco, and inoculated 
into another kind, generated in the latter a taste 
and aroma similar to the taste and aroma of the 
original tobacco from which the pure culture of 
bacteria had been in the first instance procured. 
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The He Home Medicine 


Is what Hood’s § Sarsaparilla may well be called, 
pecause of the benefit whole families derive from 
it. Henry C. Richardson of 
Siloam, N. Y., says that he 
and his wife have been won- 


Sarsaparilla. Mrs. R. was 
miserable all the time with 
kidney complaint but began 
improving when she had 
taken Hood’ Sarsaparilla one 
week, and after taking three 





Mr. Richardson. 


pottles was perfectly cured. Mr. R. says he had | 


Heart Failure, Catarrh and Liver Complaint. 


Hood’s*"Cures 


Could not sleep, bloated badly, had pains in his 
back, ringing noises in his ears, ete. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla gave immediate benefit, sound sleep and 
good health. 





HOOD’'S PILLS are the best after-dinner Pills, assist 
digestion, cure headache, Try a box. 


PINSPOE 


: HOUSEHOLD 
REMEDY FOR PAIN. 


Mild, effective, contains no opium. 
Cures Headache, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
La Grippe, Rheumatism, and all 
bodily pains. Sample and book of in- 
formation sent FREE. Box containing 
75 doses—Price, 50c —at the druggists 
or by mail. 
PAINSFOE CHEMICAL CO., 37 College Place. 
Direct to Post Office Box 1689, New York, 















The New Model Dutton Mower Knife Grinder, 





Agents wanted in every town for the most valuable imple- | 


ment for farmers’ use. This new and improved Machine 


is meeting with great success wherever introduced. Every 


user of Mowing Machines wants this tool. Send for fully 


—-ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR— 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


HIGGANUI1, CONN. 
New York Office No. 18, Cliff St., New York City. 


NATIONALR AKE 


hand YOU 
TRY — ) WILL USE NO OTHER. 

















£3 ITS LEADING MER 
That it will not scratch your ground. Needs noad- 
justment, but will rake clean on all surfaces. Will 
not scatter at the ends, Will form a windrow in 
heavy or en grass, _Is easily held down while at 
work, It has the simplest, mgat durable, as well 
48 Convenient dumping device of any rake in the field, 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGR'L TOOL ¢ CO. 


BOX 1290 CHICOPEE FALLS, MAS 


If you want to buy a strictly first- 
class outfit at low figures, address 
TheW.C.LEFFEL CO. 
Greenmount Av-SPRINGFIELD,O. 





Se canicadat adiitie heneion 


derfully benefitted by Hood’s | 


| HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 


Creo 





ee 
Pade 735 GROWTH ZOREVES DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 


INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN. 








Cc 


derfulresults. 


away with shaving. 


GENERAL AGENTS 





and so simple any one can use it. 


or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterwar?. 


—RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE. OF REFINEMENT.— 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, w.11 find a priceless boon in Modene which does 
It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby rendering its future 
growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water to the skin. 
who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene to destroy its growth. Modene sent b 
' mail, in sufety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely sealed from obsery ation) on receipt of price, $1. 
> per bottle. Send money by letter, with your full address written plainly. Correspondencesacredly private. 
roe AL Ant received the same as cash. 
L AND MODENE M’F’G CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. ( CUT THIS OUT 
Manufacturers ofhigh grade hair preparations. 
WANTED. Register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery 
Weoffer #1. 000 for failure ortheslightestinjury. EVERY EOTTLE SUARANTEED. 


Diseovered by Accident.—Ix Compounpine, an incomplete mixture Was accidentaily spille¢ on the 
back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair wascompletely removed. We 
purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE, Itis perfectly pure, free from all injurious substances, 
It acts .nildiy but surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with 
theresults. Apply fora few minutes and the hair disappears asif by magic. It hasno resemblance whatever 
to any cther Pree NOT TAL for a like purpose, and no scie’ niifie discovery ever attained such wou 


AIL. Ifthe growth be light, one appiication wiilremove it permanently; 


the heavy growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without the slightestinjury 


MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS.— 





Young persons 


(ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER.) 


ASIT MAY NOT 
APPEAR AGAIN 








BE HAPPY WHILE YOU LIVE, FOR 


YOU WILL BE A LONG TIME DEAD. 


To be Happy buy a 


DANDY 


U STEEL MILL 


With Graphite Boxes. Never needs 
Oil. The Dandy Steel Tower isa 4 
Cornered Tower, and the strongest 
and best in the market. Will be sentcn 
30 Days Test Trial, and if not entirely 
eeerecory can be returned to us, and 
we LL PAY FREIGHT BOTH 

rein We also manufacture the old 
wae Challenge, O. K. Peerless and 
Daisy Wind Mills, Pumps, Cylinders, 
Tanks, Feed Mills, ‘Corn § ellers, Horse 











Se 5 Powers, &c. 
WY <i Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co., 
PS Batavia, Kane Co,, Ill. 





i IDEAL In Name 
and In Fact. 







WIND MILL 


and Three Post 


STEEL TOWER. 
_ LATEST and SEST. 
Si 8-9-12 ft. Geared. 

ZS 10 and 12 ft. Ungeared. 
TOWERS, 80, 40, 50 & 60-ft. 
Mills withor without graphite 


bearings. 
STOVER MFC. C 
510 Biver St., FREEPORT, ‘thed 













ping 
Urposes, & 


We also Manufacture 


the IDEAL Solid and 
IDEAL JR., Section 


Wheels for Pum 
and Power Pi 





| Genuine PHILADELPHIA 


LAWN MOWER 
390,000 


)IN THe FIELD. 


Hand Sizes, 
10 to 20 inches, 


BOTH OPEN and SOLID CYLINDERS. 
| Pony and Horse, 30 and 36 inches, 
Lawn Sweepers and Grass Edgers. 


GRAHAM, PASSMORE & CO., 


631 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


MAKE MONEY 


While You Sleep. J 
STAHL'S | 
EXCELSIOR 
FRUIT DRIER =p) 


ania. Fruit Pratt DAY 
and NIGHT. Catalogue 
free upon application. 
Address 
WILLIAM STAHL 
EVAPORATOR COMP’Y, 
QUINCY, ILL. 

















ositive radical cure | 
ome. (Sealed) Book 
ziving’ ful articulars 
. oT 


| DR. W. S. RICE, Box 444 w Eent i ~~ Co. 


TO ANY BOY OR GIRL 
under 18 years of age whowill work for} 
- BICYCLE: BICYCLES: school. NO MONEY NEEDED. 





on this adv. toA. CURTIS & CO., 
WEST QUINCY ST., CHICAGO, ILL. A 


Perkins Stee} Mills. 


Back Geared and Direct Motion. 
STEEL M 

ia STEEL MULLS: 

ower, Long Shafts, 

Crank Pins; 





. 
30, AA and EL TO in WERS — 
of Angle and Channel Steel. Built 
different from any other make. 
Each band and brace adds str engts 
in “Mill ¢ ma fe coe noes Gor 
Mill and Tower perfec ‘a 
—_ Get ar Cetalogue before 
ing. Adare 
KINS WINDMILL CO.Mishawaka,Ind 















1854. ee 39 Years.—1 1893. 
OLD RELIABL 


sHalladay Standard 


HALLADAY GEARED, 
U. S. SOLID WHEEL and 
Gem Steel 


“WIND [WILLS 


Guaranteed to be the 


\, BEST MADE. 

uN Also yumpe, Tanks, Corn Shellers, 
Feed Mills, Stalk Cutters, 

A Haying Tools, Saw Tables, Etc. 

> SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP oO. 


115 River St., 


sa FLOUR MILLS built by contract 
Seat Roller System. 
b> 7. 4 French Buhr Stone Portable Mills 
f for Farmers, 28 sizes and styles. 
COMPLETE MILL and SHELLER. 
A boy can grind and keep. in or- 
der. Adapted to any kind of 
Complete Flouring 
Corn Mills; also for 
hominy and pearl meal, all sizes. 
Second hand mills of other 
makes on hand. Send for Book 
oi and how to grind. Address 
w= NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 
15 York St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ANIMAL AILMENTS. 


Horse With Lumps on Body.—R. R. Chadwick, 
Albany Co., N. Y.: A horse that has bunches on 
several parts of the body and one over the stifle 
joint that suppurated, is probably troubled with 
indigestion and lack of iron in the blood, as 
proven by the good effect of glauber salts and sul- 
phate of iron. The sulphite of soda is an antisep- 
tie, and the iodide of potassium would be far bet- 
ter as an alterative in half-dram doses twice a 
day. This is the only change advisable in your 
excellent treatment. Change of diet, or greater 
variety of diet, may be of service. Now and then 
a bran mash, a few carrots, or mangolds, and 
ground oats and peas. Half an ounce of niter in 
the drinking water two or three times a week. 
Keep the kidneys in free action. When the 
weather permits, a good washing of the skin with 
soap and water, taking care to prevent cold, will 
cleanse the skin to good effect. 





Pneumonia in Sheep.—C. F. Lee, Somerset Co., 
Pa., has lost sheep which eat well both grain and 
hay, but seem weak, and when driven, go a few 
paces and then lie down. They get poorer, and 
finally die. Examination showed the lungs to be 
filled with a reddish froth. The liver, kidneys 
and meat were natural, but the blood was thin and 
watery. Give, as soon as found ailing, linseed oil 
one ounce, saltpeter one dram, and powdered gen- 
tian one dram, in linseed tea twice a day for two 
or three days. Follow once a day with ten grains 
of iodide of iron in linseed tea. Or this may be 
added to the former prescription with the advan- 
tage of saving time. Ground oats and peas with 
linseed meal will form a good diet. 





tace Horse Losing Wind.—Emile C. Brenier, 
Cook Co., IL, is grateful for the relief received 
from our advice in the case of severely cracked 
heels of his race horse. Thesame horse, he writes, 
is a little bit wind-affected, though he is nota 
roarer, but one can hear an unnatural sound when 
he gallops. He seems to stop gradually after 
running about half a mile as though he was get- 
ting tired. It is possible that whole flaxseed, 
ground oats and peas, with but little hay, will ena- 
ble him to hold his pace in short races. If not, he 
will prove more profitable as a gentleman’s saddle 
horse. Carefully count his pulse before and after 
feeding, and report. 





Rabbits Eating Their Young.—Albert Davis, 
Fairfield Co., Conn., wishes to know how to pre- 
vent rabbits from eating their young. Give the 
female a greater variety of food and a longer and 
more natural run. Then, a few days before the 
young are expected, muzzle with a light, but 
strong, wire muzzle, such as a medium black and 
tan dog could wear. This can be removed for 
feeding. After the trouble has been prevented 
once, it is probable that the habit will cease. If 
not, repeat the same plan. But should failure fol- 
low, the radical cure would be to resort to a rabbit 
stew. The breeding of small animals adds to our 
pleasure or profit, and is a laudable avocation when 
properly performed. ; 





Weak Hind Legs of Sheep.—Charles H. Holli- 
burton, Pulaski Co., Ark., has a young merino 
ram that turns his hind hoofs over. It is probable 
that the trouble comes from weakness. Feed 
oats, and keep in a dry yard or box-stall. If 
obtainable, a pint of cow’s milk, night and morn- 
ing, will give tone and strength. An occasional 
feed of bran and linseed meal will be of service 
also. Rubbing the hind ankles smartly with the 
hands will cause the blood to flow to the feet and 
stimulate nervous action.” None but perfectly 
sound and healthy animals should ever be bred 
from, as hereditary defects are very liable to be 
transmitted from parents to offspring, thus per- 
petually deteriorating the race, which entails a 
long catalogue of diseases. 





Horse Thrusting Out Tongue.—Oscar B. Ran- 
dall, Bristol Co., Mass.: A horse that puts his 
tongue over the bit, whenever the rein is drawn 
to turn him tothe right or left, may be cured by 
using a piece of sole leather seven inches long and 
three inches wide. Draw a line across the center, 
then draw lines from the outer line of the center 
on both sides to a point at each end, thus having 
two acute angles, base to base, in one piece. Wrap 
this around the bit so that the united points lie 


backward over the tongue. Sew the center 
snugly around the bit so that it will not turn on 
the bit, and also along both sides of the acute free 
angle. This will not in any way interfere with 
the tongue or mouth, but as the horse cannot 
draw the tongue back far enough to withdraw it 
from beneath the bit, the object will be accom- 
plished. 








Cow Lame In Stifie.—A. N. Wolftsger, Broom 
Co., Ark., has a cow that is lame in the stifle joint. 
In the absence of a clear description of the case, 
it is not satisfactory to prescribe. But presuming 
| that an injury to the soft parts only may cover 
| the case, it will be advisable to apply soap lini- 
ment, to which an ounce of tincture of camphor is 
added. This should be applied with the hand 
briskly, night and morning. Examine for a fluc- 
tuating tumor or bunch. As the cow has been 
better at times, the trouble may prove to be rheu- 
matic. These defects of health of domestic ani- 
mals may prove legacies of perpetual weakness in 
the progeny. 





Lousy Cow. — W. G. Brook, Saline Co., Mo.: 
Brushing the cow daily with a stiff horse brush 
dampened with kerosene, will soon rid the cow of 
lice; or an ounce of carbolic acid mixed with a 
pint of fish oil and applied the same way as the 
kerosene once or twice a week after milking, will 
soon rid the cow of lice. 





Trotting Stallion That Knuckles.—Z. C., Wayne 
Co.: The stud is the only place for your horse if he 
has size and quality. But mares having the same 
defect should not be bred to him. Too early and 
too hard work may have developed this weakness. 
Stable floors slanting too much, or short floors to 
the stall and deep gutter behind, may have devel- 
oped a predisposed weakness. 
exercise, and food not too stimulating, with car- 
rots and an occasional bran mash, will keep the 
bowels in good condition. If there should be 
fever or swelling of the legs. hot soapsuds wash- 
ings, drying hard rubbing and snug bandaging 











with flannel bandaging, will be of service. 





Contracted Hoofs.—Sylvester Stokes, Logan Co., 
Ill., states that he purchased a fine farm team of 
mares that are sisters, and that both of them have 
contracted hoofs. **Howshall Ihave them shod?” 
Save the cost of shoeing them, and let your horses 
go barefoot. On the deep rich soil of most sec- 
tions of Illinois, horses do better without shoes on 
the farm, and generally on the road likewise. In 
New York state colts go without shoes, and unless 
the feet are contracted by bad shoeing or bad sta- 
bling they are seldom seen. Fast driving on hard 
roads and standing on floors, and on too high feed, 
causing perpetual fever in the feet, is a frequent 
cause of contracted feet in horses of all ages. 





Turf Eating Colts.—P. G. Smith, Macon Co., T1., 
has three thoroughbred fillies, that eat turf, bark 
the trees, and eat the currant bushes, every time 
they are allowed to go into the yard. All horses 
shut up for a long winter, require a mild antacid 
in the spring, if deprived from it long. Keep a 
piece of rock salt in the feed box or better in the 
corner on the floor, with a slat of wood to keep it 
in its place. Colts are kept in good condition by 
mixing salt, ashes and powdered charcoal in a 
corner, kept in place as in the case of rock salt, 
where they can lickitat pleasure. This keeps the 
stomach sweet, and satisfies a craving natural to 
closely confined animals. A bit of turf freed from 
stones, should be thrown into the stall, where 
colts are not permitted out-door freedom. Many 
animals have suffered severely this past winter 
from the bad weather and icy condition of the 
ground. Carrots, mangels and potatoes should be 
fed to all young stock, when not out at grass, in 
regular and moderate quantities. 





Poisoned Dog.—A Subhan, Passaic Co., N. Y., 
had a young dog, a cross between a Collie and a 
Setter, remarkably intelligent and affectionate, 
that had the symptoms of poisoning. He was 
from home three days, and on returning was ner- 
vous, restless and suffered paroxysms of excru- 
tiating pain. Some of his teeth were gone and 
there was soreness of the back. These were the 
results of brutal treatment, doubtless. The eyes 
were blood-shot, and the appearance indicated 
that he had been a severe sufferer from poison 
and beating. The castor oil given, was good 





Regular and slow’ 














treatment. It should have been given in tea. 
spoonful doses with ten drops of laudanum in it, 
and administered in warm milk three or four 
times aday. It is probable that nux vomica was 
the drug. In eases of doubtful poisoning it is wel] 
to give to dogs a tablespoonful of syrup of ipecac 
in warm milk as an emetic, followed by castor oil, 
or both may be given at the same time to act both 
as an emetic and cathortic. The free use of warm 
milk is advisable in suspected poisoning, after the 
emetic and the physic have operated. Antidotes 
to counteract the poison can only prove effectual 
by learning the kind of poison, and then giving 
neutralizing agents. 





How To Cure a Stable Kicker.—Amos Felter, 
Marion Co., W. Va., wishes to know how to cure q 
horse of the bad habit of kicking in the stable. 
The horse is not vicious, and never kicks at any 
one, but when left alone in the stable, he kicks so 
frequently that fear of injuring himself is enter- 
tained. If after every time the horse kicks, he is 
ridden or given a good long drive, his surplus ani- 
mal spirits may be so far reduced as to cure the 
habit. But should this method fail, take a wide, 
thick elastic web, sew a vest buckle’ on it and 
buckle it tightly around one hind leg, above the 
gambrel joint. This will teach him that there is 
no fun in kicking. 





Curdled Milk in Milking. —Silerus Blakeley, 
Owsley Co., Ky., has a fine milch cow that at times 
has curdled milk come from one teat. After strip- 
ping a few times, the soft plug slips out of the 
teat. Sometimes there is only one or two such 
ecurdled plugs fly out forcibly on energetic efforts 
to milk. Then a week or some weeks may elapse 
before anything again occurs. From a bruise, or 
cold, there has been some fever or slight inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of the milk duct 
of that affected teat. Rub the quarter with the 
hand smeared with vaseline, from the upper quar- 
ter toward the teat daily during the appearance 
of the difficulty. A small, longer or very smooth 
plug, smaller than the milk duct in the teat, may 
also be smeared with olive oil and passed up the 
duct before milking. Should there be any fever 
in the cow at such periods, half a pound of Glauber 
salts dissolved in warm water should be stirred 
into aslop of bran or middlings. 





Scab in Sheep.— The signs of this trouble of 
neglected flocks are at once apparent in their 
wretchedly ragged appearance, their constant 
rubbing against any convenient object. The itch- 
ing in hot weather, and when driving the sheep 
so as to warm them up, is intense from the uncon- 
trollable disposition to rub themselves with vigor 
and persistence. The remedy best suited to destroy 
this fast breeding torment, as every ten or fifteen 
days brood after brood are hatched. A most effi- 
cient remedy is the following: Tobacco, sixteen 
pounds, or tobacco stems, twenty pounds; oil of 
tar, three pints; soda ash, twenty pounds; soft 
soap, four pounds; water, fifty gallons. Boil the 
tobacco and dissolve the other agents in a few 
gallons of boiling water, then add water to make 
up fifty gallons, retaining a temperature of about 
70° Fah. This will suffice for fifty sheep. Each 
sheep is kept in the bath three minutes, two men 
meanwhile breaking up the scabs and working 
the liquid into all parts of the skin. When taken 
out the sheep is laid on a sloping drainer and the 
liquid squeezed out of the wool and allowed to 
flow back into the bath. After shearing, a thin 
ointment, composed of lard, containing an ounce 
of sulphur to one pound of warm lard may be 
smeared over the sheep. 





Blisters in the Mouth of a Colt.—Jacob Stern, 
Ohio Co., W. Va., has a fine trotting colt, a year 
old, which has a sore mouth. On the inside of the 
lips can be seen very small blisters. This prevents 
him from even taking food into his mouth. There 
is derangement of the stomach. Give four ounces 
of Glauber salts in his drinking water every two 
or three days. Rub an ounce of finely-powdered 
borax in half a pound of strained honey and apply 
with a smooth piece of shingle, night and morn- 
ing, a teaspoonful, or thereabouts, upon the 
tongue. This will be carried and smeared thor- 
oughly over the lips and mouth. Give slightly 
moistened hay and ground oats with a handful 
of flaxseed meal, also moistened. This not only 
allays local irritation, but also that which may 
oppress the stomach. 
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MI8S FLORENCE E. BEHLER, 


No. 87 Alma St., Alleghany, Penna. writes: Derma- 
Royale works like acharm. My face was covered with 
freckles, = in less than two weeks’ time they are all 
gone. My complexion is now clear and white as a 
aga veryone can see what Derma-Royale did 
or me. 


Mrs. Ella M. Murray, Newton, N. ©. writes: I have 
used one bottle and have found a great change. I had 
what the doctors here called Skin] prosy—large brown 
spots, causing no pain or trouble, except the looks. Now 
they have entirely gone and I can recommend Derma- 
Royale highly. Please send me your terms to agents. 


May Von Hoene, No. 807 Dayton Street, Newport, Ky. 
writes : For nearly five years I was affiicted with eczema. 
My face was a mass of sores and scabs and the yom 
was terrible, I found nothing that could help me unt 
I tried your Derma-Royale. have rot used quite a 
bottle and my skin is smooth and clear. I call myself 
cu = and _— Derma-Royale the greatest remedy 
in the worl 


Miss Lillie Hanna, No. 23 Brainard Block, Cleveland, 
Ouio, writes : Your Derma-Royale cured my ‘blackheads 
in two nights. 


6183 SUCH TESTIMONIALS RECEIVEDsDURING 1892. 


Nothing will CURE, CLEAR and WHITEN 
the skin so quickly as 


DERMA-ROYALE 


The new discovery for curing cutaneous offections, 
removing discolorations and bleaching and brighten- 
ing the complexion. In experimenting in the laundry 
wich a new bleach for fine fabrics it was discovered 
that all spots, freckles, tan, and other discolorations 
were quickly removed from the hands and arms 
without the slightest injury to the skin. The discov- 
ery was submitted to experienced Dermatologists and 
Physicians who incorporated it with well known 
curatives and prepared for us the marvelous Derma- 
Royale. THERE NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT. It is 
perfectly -:armless and so simple a child can use it. 
Apply at night—fthe improyement apparent after a 
single application will surprise and delight you. One 
bottle completely removes and cures thexmost aggra- 
vated case and thoroughly clears, whitens and beau- 
tifies the complexion. It has never failed—IT CAN 
NOT FAIL. Itis highly recommended by Physicians 
and its sure results warrant us in offering 
$500 REWARD. REWARD.—To assure the public of its 
merits we agree to forfeit 
Five Hundred Dollar Dollars casn, for any case of eczema, 
pimples, blotches, moth- patches, brown spots, black~ 
heads, ugly or muddy skin, unnatural redness, freck- 
les, tan or any other cutaneous discolorations or 
blemishes, (excepting birth-marks, scars and those 
of ascrofulous or kindred nature) that Derma-Royale 
will not quickly remove and cure. We also agree to 
forfeit Five Hundred Dollars to any person whose skin 
can be injured in the slightest possible manner, or to 
anyone whose complexion (no matter in how bad con- 
dition it may be) will not be eleared, whitened, im- 
proved and beautified by the use of Derma- Royale. 
Put up in elegant style in large eight-ounce bottles. 
Price, $1.00. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 
Derma-Royale sent to any address, safely packed 
and securely sealed from observation, safe delivery 
guaranteed, on receipt of price, $1. per bottle. Send 
money by registered letter or money order, with your 
full post-office address written plainly; be sure to give 
your © ounty, and mention this paper. Correspondence 
sacredly private. Postage stamps received as cash. 
Agents Wanted. Sendfor Terms. Sells on Sight. 
Address The DERMA=ROYVALE COMPANY, 
‘or. Baker and Vine Streets, e« OINCINNATI, OHIO. 








Whether quaffed 
from a vessel of 
tin, glass or gold; {| 

There’snothingso & 
good for the young 

or the old—as 














A ditions, health- 
giving, thirst-satis- 
fying beverage. A 
temperance drink for 


temperance people. 
A 25¢. package makes 5 gallons. == 


Sold and Enjoyed Ditters. 
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oO. 
York, or Muskegon, Mich. 


TURIST 


FOR THE HELPLESS. 


Send for illustrated catalogue 
(free) of Rolling, Reclining and 


Carrying Chairs, Invalids’ Com- 
forts, etc. Address Sargent 
Mfg. Cc 814 Broadway, New 


Mention AMERICAN AGRICUL- 




























AGENTS $50to $100 45 


Ladies or Gents. Best seller known. Need- 
ed atevery house, place of business or farm 
the yearround. “Home” Electric Motor 
runsallkindsoflightmachinery. Cheap- 
€st poweron earth, Connected instantly to 
wash or sewing machine, corn sheller, 
pumps, fans, lathes, jewelers’ or dentists’ 
machinery, &c. Clean, Noiseless, lasts 
= 2 life-time. No experience needed. To 
= show in operation means a sale. Guar- 
anteed. Profits immense. Circulars free. 


W. ©. HARRISON & CO., Columbus, 0. 








Dialogues, Speakers, for School 
Clek aad Parlor Catalogue free 


PLAYS 


T. DENISON. Pubdlisher, Chicago 





STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW. <incorporated.) 

Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 
J. Cotner, Jr., Sec'y, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
528 WHITNEY BLOCK. 














Pinless Clothes Line 


Finie lesmen to whom we will give EXCLUSIVE 
TEERITORY to sell our celebrated PINLESS CLOTHES LINE, 
the only line ever invented that holds clothes WITHOUT 
PINS—a wonderful success; orour famous FOUNTAIN INK 
ERASER which willerase ink instantly, and has NO BQUAL. 
The success of our salesmen shows = reat demand for 
these articles, many making $20 to $50 pe: 7 On receipt of 
50c. will mail sample of ever oreample of he pr enter rl, with 
ej andterms. E COo., 
Hermon Street, Wensanen: Mass. 


Fountain Ink Eraser 





WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? 


$2, 15 buysa $9 White Reed Baby Carriage, freight 

prepaid, shipped on 10 days’ trial. Latest 
design and style. Perfect, aly and finely finished. 
Nothing but the best material used and warranted for 3 
3) YEARS. We have been in the manufacturing business 
\ many years, and are reliable and responsible : make and 
Be <jsellnothing but whatwe can rede as represented, ae 
Ny pemeeenaree 8. Write to-day for our ae pean 

logue, Which is one of the most complete ever pu leben 


owrens MFG. CO., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














* A dollar saved is a dollar earned.”’ 
This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 

gola Kid Button Boot delivered 
free anywherein the U.S.,on receij»t of Cash, 
Money Order, or Postal Note, for $1. 50. 
Equals every — the boots sold in all retail 
stores for $2.50. 
We make this boot ourselves, therefore ~ 
guarantee the fit, style and wear, and if 
one is not satisfied we will refund 
e money or send another pair 
Opera Toe_or Common Sense, 
’ peitthe C D, E, & EE, sizes 1 to 8, 
d half s sizes. Send your 
Vn size; we will fit you. 

Illustrated Catalogue 



















DEXTER Eyer Co. Sacre Cantal, son) 
PICTURE 


PORTRAITS ‘reanes 


a Lowest Prices. Outfit FREE. Good Salary 
2 to nD secure SHNS agenc 


Sail Lane HORT: WOH 





EIOUSEEZICOLLD ARTICLES. 


BEST te IN THE WORLD. 





with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
ted. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, and Durable. Each package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 
make several boxes of Paste Polish. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE 0F 3,000 TONS. 





James McCreery & Co., 


Visitors to our store during this 





season of the year will have an un- 
usual opportunity personally to ex- 
amine, in the Retail Department, 
the varied products of the looms of 
the world. 

We have made special arrange- 
ments to have, during Spring, Sum- 
mer and Fall, continuous, elaborate 
exhibitions of whatever is finest in 
Silks, 
Hosiery, and Trimmings. 


Every facility for careful inspec- 


Woolens, Linens, Laces, 





tion will be cheerfully afforded. 


Broadway & 11th Street, 


New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 











SAYS SHE CaNNOT SEE HOW 
you Du IT med yor be = oe 


mi as: 2 Sewing Machines perfec perfect 


fine] adapted to wore. 
chet ae wiih compete ee ofthe lata eerie! 


org CATALOGUE 
COMPANY, DEP’T D. 7. CHICAGO Le 








WANTED agents everywhere to sell our 
Stove Polish _ Hitten and nen ig 
- ane Eve ly wants one. It keeps her 
Aer ®)) hands pe bey clean and produces better 
v — than a brush or = oe set, 
Address, Handy Mitten Con, 

$25 A Washington n St, 


HORTHAND >, mai visemes 


ituations procured all ils when competent. 
end for circular. W.G.CE A ‘FEE, Oswego,N.Y- 


Bookeeping, Penmanship and Spanish thoroughly taught. 











MENDING TISSUE 


Repairs clothing better than needle and thread; Silk, 
Satin, Cotton and Woolen, 
Umbrellas, 
yards, 25c. 


Kid Gloves, 
ete., all colors. Sample yard, 10c. 
Twelve vards, 65c. Stamps taken. 


wanted. Address, STAYNER & CO., Providence, R 


Mackintosh, 
Three 
Agents 
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The Outlook in Australia. 
ae 

The fearful floods in Queensland have caused 
enormous loss in that colony. Here in New South 
Wales we have had plenty of rain during Febru- 
ary on the coast, the floods having caused great 
destruction to the corn crop. But away in the 
interior, complaints are coming through of the 
weather being dry and hot, though with rain in 
Mareh things will be all right. A dry autumn 
would cause considerable loss in stock. It is gen- 
erally believed that there has been a falling off in 
the quantity of wool produced in New South Wales 
during the past season, partly owing to a decrease 
in the number of sheep and partly owing to a 
lighter clip. Official figures, however, show other- 
wise, an increase rather than a decrease, but this 
is supposed to be due to a larger quantity of wool 
being sent here for sale from Queensland and sub- 
sequently shipped abroad. A special investiga- 
tion of the wheat crop confirms the report of the 
government statistician that the yield was 16 to 
16} bushels per acre, giving a total product of 
7,000,000 bushels, a larger quantity than ever grown 
in this cdlony. As its requirements are 7,250,000 
bushels, there is a small quantity to be imported. 

A very firm market has prevailed for wool, 
competition throughout being most spirited, and 
a general improvement in values noted, placing 
wool all around fully up to the highest level of the 
season. As the market has been rather bare of 
good greasy wools, the improvement has mostly 
tended to medium and average classes, for which 
prices are now from one-half to one cent higher 
than at the close of the year. The general dispo- 
sition to operate, and the upward movement of 
values, indicates a desire to execute orders in 
hand, if not an accession of new orders, and there 
is some confidence in the maintenance of current 
values. The inspeetor of stock has presented a 
progress report estimating the number of horses 
in New South Wales on January 1, 1893 at 472,521, 
as against 459,755 a year ago; cattle 2,180,864, 
as compared with 2,046,347; sheep 58,619,616, as 
compared with 61,831,416. From these figures it 
will be seen that there has been a decrease of 
almost 3,212,000 in the number of sheep. The rea- 
sons assigned for this are that owners have in 
many cases put a comparatively small number of 
ewes to the ram, that the Western and Northwest- 
ern portions of the colony have suffered severely 
from drouth and rabbits, that a considerable 
number of old ewes have been boiled down, and 
that owners have reduced the number of sheep on 
their runs. 

In Victoria the weather has been highly favora- 
ble for harvesting operations. The grain crops 
have been got in under specially good conditions, 
and returns indicate that the wheat crop for the 
season of 1892-93 will exceed thatof any year since 
1884, while the quality is very satisfactory. The 
feature of the month of February was the keen 
demand experienced in Melbourne for scouring 
wools, the whole of the offerings being placed at 
an advance in prices. The American demand was 
good. From throughout the country districts in 
Victoria advices are satisfactory. Foodand water 
have been in good supply, and stock is healthy. 
Should timely rains fall later on, so as to insure a 
supply of winter grass, a good year must result. 

The fearful floods in Queensland were followed 
by the highest known inundation of the Hunter 
river, causing a lot of devastation in the New Eng- 
land district. Good rains have at last fallen out 
West at Bourke, where it has been very dry. The 
west of Queensland has been, and I am afraid still 
is, suffering from want of rain, and stoek is dying 
there in numbers. South Australia has also been 
suffering from drouth. I hope, therefore, that 
prices for surplus stock will soon show an advance, 
especially as Queensland should be a heavy 
importer when rain comes inthe West. There has 
been but little change in grain since last writing. 
The value of wheat exported from South Aus- 
tralia during 1892 was $5,000,000 less than the 
exports of 1891, and there is no chance for the 
local market to improve unless there is first a 
change for the better in Europe or America. Ship- 
ments of wool were 100,000 bales larger than in the 
previous season, although prices were the lowest 
ever known, an average of $60 per bale in 1892, as 
compared with $70 in 1885, $80 in 1870 and $125 per 
bale in 1860. Exports of butter from Victoria in 
the last six months amounted to 8,234,000 pounds, 
but the climate there is more favorable for grasses 
than in South Australia, where the recent limited 

[Continued on Page 371.) 








IC “The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year,”’ 

When from domestic scenes a man 
Will quickly disappear ; 

For lo! around his humble home 
Housecleaning waxeth rife, 





a 
GOLD DUST W 






Makes radical change in a household by making work easier, 
shorter and less expensive. Tryitin yours. Sold everywhere. 
4 Ibs. for 25 cents. 
Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., CHICAGO, 


t. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 


And brooms, and mops and kindred 
Absorb his wedded wife; [things 
But he’ll return at eventide 
And sweetly smile we trust, 
Ifin her work his busy spouse 
Will use Fairbank’s GOLD DUST. 
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Do You See 
THE POINT? 


That although originated by an 
Old Family Physician in 1810, 


SON'S 
fo 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 
could not have survived for 


over eighty years except for the 
FACT that it possesses very 
much more than ordinary merit. 


TRUST 


What Time Has Endorsed. 


Full particulars cont free. Sold by all Druggists, 
Price, 35 cents, Six, $2.00, If you can’t get it send to us, 
LS. JOH*SON & CO., 22 Sustom House St,, Boston, Mass 
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BEST FARM FENCE, made of GALVAN 
IZED STEEL WIRE. FENCES and GATES 
forall purposes. Write for free catalogue 
giving particulars and prices, Address 


THE SEDGWICK RROS. 0.. RICHMOND, IND. 


Eastern Agents, STRAWBRIDGE & CHASE, 
All kinds Wire and Lron Work, 
37 and 39 North 2d Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Electricity. Greatestinven 


tion known. Circulars Free. 77 page book describ. 
ing treatment. 10cents. Prof. B. B. BLISS, lowaFalls, Ia. 








When writing to advertisers be sure to men- 
tion the 
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We will fur- 
nish the most 
economical 
roofing and sid- 
ing, all styles. 
Also Metallic 
Shingles from 
\ Tron or Steel 
» with full direc- 
tions and low 





CT | 
prices. 
GARRY TRON 





| | 
' ‘ ROOFING CO., Cleveland, 0. 
Mention Agriculturist. 








THE COMING FENCE, 


. is the title of another Hustler “poem.” Here is one 
verse. 
“Other fences there will be, 
But no one can fail to see 
That ’gainst this they stand no show to win the day. 
They lack the essential thing, / 
The self-regulating spring 
Which defeats expansion and contraction in a scien- 
tific way.” 
Send for a copy. 


| PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
PAGE WIRE FENCE Ct. of Ontario, L’td. 
Walkerville, Ont. 








er Lifts 20 to 50 Tons, 
Worked by 2 men. 5 gizes, 

Price, $35 to $70. 
Circulars Free. (77 Sent on 
Three Days Trial. 
F.L. Bennett, Westerville, 0. 
















—- FRULT EMAC ORATOR 


The Standard Machine 
Different sizes and prices. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
THE BLYMYER IRON WORKS CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


FRUIT EVAPORATOR, 


‘6 99 For family use. Cheapest in_the 
The Granger.” i rict. $3.50, $6 & B10. Circular. 








YOUR 


EASTERN MFG. CO., 257 South 5th St., Phila., Pa- 


PAIN TRoo 


DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 


Water willrnn from it pure andclean. It coversdouble: 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times longer. Equally useful foranyiron work. Send for 
Cireulars. JOS T'IXON CruciBLeE C%., Jersey City, NJ. 
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(Continued from Page 370.) 

harvest and the low prices of all products render 
the question necessary of what to grow in order to 
get a profitable return for farmers. Fruit has been 
a large crop, but the cost of packing and freight 
leaves nothing to the grower, although some of the 
South Australian canned goods are considered 
fully equal to those of California. 
WALTER F. LAWkY, Sydney, Aus., March 18, 1893. 

— >> 


From Central Michigan. 
——=— 

It very rarely happens in this State, proverbial 
for its changes of weather, that we have so nearly 
an ideal winter as this one has been. After an 
autumn most favorable to securing the crops, 
apples, potatoes, corn and roots, the weather 
turned cold about the middle of November, and 
after a couple of weeks of excellent wheeling, 
snow fell to sufficient depth for sleighing which 
continued without interruption until March, the 
snow being replenished with another downfall 
each time it became thin in the roads. As a con- 
sequence business of all kinds has been brisk, and 
great loads of wood and farm produce of all kinds 





have lined the roads all winter. Wheat was look- 


ing well when the snow came, but a thaw of a few 
days’ duration in February flooded many of the 


fields under the snow; then when the freeze came | 


again, it of course left the wheat covered with ice 
which has damaged it considerably. With a 
favorable spring, however, it will be a fair crop. 
The high price of pork has pretty well cleared 
the country of hogs, and next fall bids fair to 


bring as high prices again. Live stock is looking | 


fairly well here this spring. Farmers seem to be 
taking better care of their stock than in former 
years, in this part of the country, and asa general 
thing they are housed and cared for through the 
winter, altiiough there is still room for improve- 
ment in this direction. The crop of potatoes held 
over from last fall is bringing good prices, good 
potatoes selling readily at $1.00 a bushel. This 
region is famous for its immense crops of pota- 
toes, some growers making a specialty of them, and 
raising from 5,000 to 8,000 bushels each year. Where 
the soil, as it is in many parts of this state, is spe- 
cially adapted for it, no better paying crop can be 
raised, taking it one year with another. 
E. R. FLINT, Genesee Co., Mich. 
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Fertilizers for Potatoes. — Potash and phos- | 


phorie acid should be the main ingredients of fer- 
tilizers prepared for potatoes. On the clay toam 
of the Michigan station farm, L. R. Taft, H. P. 
Gladden, and R. J. Coryell found (B. 90) that at the 
local market prices, stable manure was more prof- 
itable for potatoes than the usual commercial 
fertilizers, but the manure should be well rotted 
if mixed with the soil. If coarse, it is best used 
asamuleh. On the average farming land, ground 
bone and potash furnish all the elements needed, 
and the addition to these two fertilizers of nitrate 
of soda, or sulphate of ammonia, is unprofitable. 
Sulphate of potash gave as large an increase as 
the muriate, and, costing one-third less, it is pref- 
erable as a fertilizer. Most fertilizers, unless espe- 
cially prepared for potatoes, are applied at a loss, 
as they contain too much nitrogen. The corrosive 
sublimate {treatment for potato scab is recom- 
mended, as devised by H. L. Bolley of the Dakota 
station (B. 4). Two ounces of the poisonous corro- 
sive sublimate are dissolved in two gallons of hot 
water, and then diluted with thirteen gallons of 
water. Baskets of the cleanly washed seed pota- 
toes are then soaked in this solution. 





Searlet Clover.—H. O. Bellows, Marion Co., 8. C.: 
This plant is an annual, and, if sown in the spring, 
is cut or fed off in the fall; or if in the late sum- 
mer, so that growth may begin in the fall, before 
the winter, it is ready for cutting in the next 
pring. Thatis the end of it. It is most useful in 
places where the winters are mild, and it may 
grow all the winter. But where the winters are 
coid, it cannot be depended upon, and may fail 
altogether. It must not be sown with any grain, 
but alone. It can only be eut once, whether for 
seed or hay. The seed sown in your wheat may 
show in the spring, but it will make but little 
growth, and will die in the fall. The best that can 
be done with it will be to pasture it, and get what 
can be made in this way on the stubble. 
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YY? no BUGGIES, 
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c@.00 XPT AL OSI ° from any one until you have seen 

y Z - CAa\> MENA Fr our New Grand Catalogue for 1893,which 

<o \ — "A'Grade$45 — is mailed free to any address. It shows over 

o, L 2 (ory 2— one hundred new styles, with prices of vehicles 

’ Ae ae Do° Gno,€ ‘ranging from $30 upward, and Harness from $5 upward. 

\/4 Pi, a Q O°-“Our goods are strictly hand-made and fully warranted for two 
Cane! BERS, Oo e . Bs WwW 

SoS Se Ag years, and our Spiral Springs are warranted for 12 years. We are 

7 RISKAAY) recognized manufacturers for the above organizations. Examine our 

4 < mammoth display at the World’s Fair, in Chicago. The only manufac- 


"A ade $67 0 turers in the world that sell their entire output direct to the consumer. 


2 _F ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO. «,a2ct08% ane coare'ts tanetas. Cincinnati, O. 











DAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA, 
“KEYSTONE” HAY LOADER. 


That Two Horses can handle easily. 

That is not a horse Killer. 

That does not take up dirt, trash and 
manure. 

That does not jerk itself to pieces. 

That loads successfully from cock OF 
windrow, 

That loads green clover for ensilage. 

That loads heavy hay successfully. 

That does not thrash dry clover to pieces. 

x That does not require hay to lay in swath 

VY) and burn. 
== Send for circular. 


snaxon movies KEYSTONE MFG, C0.,°TESuIS. Jt | 
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There is a constantly increasing demand among farmers 
and stock-raisers for a strong, practical and cheap iron Fence 
post. Wire cannot be kept from loosening on wooden posts 
as soon as the wood softens or the posts rot away and break 
the wire down. The Anchor Fence Post is practically 
indestructible, can be used with any style of wire and is mure easily put up 
than are other posts. Write for circulars and information to the ; 
ANCHOR POST CO., 5th Ave. and 42nd Street, New York City. 

Mention AMERICAN AGRICULTUBIST. 








WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR. 
The Spangler Broadcast Fertilizer Distributor. 
The Spangler Single Row Fertilizer Distributor. 

YX 4, Single Row | The Spangler Corn Sheller. 

-- The Spangler Lime Spreader. ory 

The Spangler Feed and Fodder Cutter. 

The Spangler Narrow and Wide Track Corn Planter, 

The Spangler Low-down Grain Drill, withhigh wheels. 

Address THE SPANGLER MFG. CO., York, Pa, 
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TREATED FREE ESS 
— - mER 
Positively OURED with Vog- GSO eRe Seo OF es 
table Remedies. Have cured Pp R << str A 
many thousand cases called ° 
, r hopeless. From first dose 
symptoms rapidly disappear, and in ten days at least two-tnirds 
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‘ ew FOR ve ERR 


of all symp are d. K of testimonials of mi- 
raculous cures sent FREE. 10 DAYS TREATMENT FREE b: 
mail, DR, H. H. GREEN & SONS, Specialists, ATLANTA, GA. 
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THE CROP OUTLOOK. 


——— 
The Planting and Prospects of Cotton. 


The May report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture on cotton, relates to the planting and con- 
templated acreage. The proportion planted May 
ist, was 85.2 per cent. as compared with 78.5 per 
cent. as the average for the previous 11 years, and 
with the exception of 1889, when 87 per cent. was 
planted on May Ist, it records the largest area 
planted since 1882. This fact is learned from a 
comparison with the May 1892 crop report, which 
gives the complete per cents. of planting from 
1882-92, yet, in the face of the fact that last month’s 
planting was higher than in any year since 1882, 
with one exception, and that the planting. this 
season, May ist, was 85.2 per cent. as compared 
with an average of 78.5 per cent. for 11 years pre- 
viously—in spite of these facts, the latest Depart- 
mental report, to hand May 12, says that last 
month’s per cent. “approaches very closely the 
area usually planted at that date which is esti- 
mated at 86 per cent.’’ It seems a pity that the 
new statistician did not refer to the records in his 
office, which are as follows: 











States. 1893 1892 1881 
North Carolina... .... ........ 8D 70 63 
Ont A AMONMNM,...... . 2200000 90 83 78 
ES Eee sce 92 85 80 
ERO CGLSG cau ccheesesacsh x 92 90 92 
IN oles whee ieeian 93 83 80 
REPO cove posccae suckin mes 85 7 - | ee 
SS See 87 72 78 
83 
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Averages 


Planting evidently is well up to time, the only 
backward state being Virginia with 11 per cent., 
the delay there being caused by the cold, back- 
ward spring. The report also states that planting 
is behind in Texas, *‘caused by extensive drouth 
and backward spring, and Arkansas and Tennes- 
see, where extensive rainfall and cold weather 
retarded operations.” Yet the figures of percents. 
planted, as given above, make no such showing. 
In Texas two per cent more of area was planted, 
May Ist, than in the large crop year of 1891, and 
only two per cent. less than last year. Arkansas 
shows seven per cent. more planted than last 
year, but five per cent. less than two years ago, 
while Tennessee reports 31 per cent. more than 
last year and five per cent. more than in 1891. If 
these three states are “ behind in planting” then 
it is evident that a much larger area of cotton will 
be sown to cotton, in Texas, Arkansas and Tennes- 
see than in former years. But in comparing these 
figures with the contemplated area, it is seen that 
Texas is reported as planting only the same acre- 
age as in 1892, Tennessee the same and Arkansas 
two per cent. less. There is evidently something 
wrong all through the May cotton crop report. 

In justice to the Department, however, it is only 
fair to state they do not place much reliance upon 
their own report, as can be seen from the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Some indications have been given as to the 
contemplated acreage as compared with that of 
last year, which was considerably below the aver- 
age for a series of years, but they are of an uncer- 
tain character, and therefore it is impossible to 
base any satisfactory predictions therein, and the 
figures relating thereto are only given to indicate 
what the correspondents believed to be the inten- 
tion as to acreage. The reported increase aver- 
ages 1.8 per cent. The percentages by States are 
as follows: Virginia, 123; North Carolina, 116; 
South Carolina, 106; Georgia, 103; Florida, 116; 
Alabama, 102; Mississippi, 98; Louisiana, 98; Texas, 
100; Arkansas, 98; Tennessee, 100. There will be 
less replanting than usual owing to the great 
searcity of seed.”’ 

Regarding the question of area, W. E. Collins of 
Mayersville, Miss., writes to the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST as follows: For effect, doubtless, the 
news has gone abroad, that the cotton acreage in 
the United States has been largely increased the 
present year. Ithink this erroneous, if we com- 
pare the acreage with that of 1891, when the cot- 
ton crop reached 9,000,000 bales. It is also very 
doubtful if it exceeds that of 1892. The cotton 
planter is alive to his interest and knows well 
that a large crop this year means ruinously low 
prices. The claim is made that in Texas, the cot- 
ton acreage has been increased 25 percent. Thisis 
denied by several correspondents, residing in the 
heart of the cotton region of that state, and Iam 











inclined to believe their statement since they are 
wide awake, practical farmers, and have every 
opportunity for learning what is being done by 
their neighbors. They write me that the acreage 
will be about the same as last year. In this state, 
Mississippi, it is probable that it will be about the 
same as last year, a slight decrease in the uplands 
will be offset by an increase in the low lands. 
The news from other cotton states leads us to 
believe that there will be no increase in quantity 
planted, except perhaps in Georgia. Any increase 
in the sale of fertilizers does not indicate an 
increase in the cotton planting, as our newspa- 
pers assume, but it would rather show a deter- 
mination to increase the production upon land 
that is planted with cotton. Acreage, however, 
cuts but a small figure in the size of the crop, cul- 
tivation and favorable conditions more. A large 
acreage means meagre attention and a yield of 25 
per cent. less than an average crop. My observa- 
tion has been that moré depends on the seasons 
and the care the crop receives, than upon the 
number of acres. Cotton is subject to so many 
vicissitudes, that there is never any certainty 
about it, except to sell for a low price when there 
is too much on the market. 
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The preparation of the land must be right, the 
seasons entirely favorable, disease and insect ene- 
mies absent, in 





fact so many things must be , 


‘thus and so,” until nothing like certainty exists. | 


More eotton has been ruined in the cultivation by 
use of the ordinary turn plow than has ever been 


made, and so long as this implement remains in | 


use as a cultivator, there remains little danger of 
increasing production. When better methods 
prevail, we may then have a cotton crop of 10,000,- 
000 or 12,000,000 bales, or twice that number should 
the demand require it. The State of Texas alone 
is capable of producing a crop greater than is now 
grown by all the states, and will do it when the 
time arrives. It is white labor versus colored 
labor, and statistics show, where the farms are 
tilled by whites, that production exceeds those 
upon which colored labor is employed. 

While the south depends upon the cotton crop 
for everything, it should not be so. Soil and cli- 
mate are much more favorable to many other 


crops. Sheep, cattle and hogs could be profitably 
adopted, for a money return. Their expense of 
keeping is little, compared with many other see. 
tions. Land is so very cheap, that its cost of pur- 
chase would be almost nothing, very little shelter 
is ever required in the winter, as cold weather 
never lasts more than a few days. There are very 
few crops grown in the United States that cannot 
be grown to perfection here, and the land to do it 
upon costs from $2 to $10 per acre. The south 
needs white immigrants, and needs them badly. 
The negroes are an incubus. They drag down, 
instead of build up a country. I speak here of 
them as aclass. There are individual exceptions. 
The cotton planter has bankrupted himself and 
family in his efforts to use the darkey’s labor, 
The planter will readily mortgage his property to 
secure money to feed and clothe the tenants on 
his farm, to make a crop of cotton, out of which 
he expects to have these loans repaid, but it is 
seldom paid. The darkey leaves the premises, 
but the mortgage remains. There is no doubt that 
eotton can be made profitable at present prices, 
but methods must be revised. No slipshod meth- 
ods will ever discover profit in cotton at even 
higher prices than prevail to-day. 

fg The amount of last year’s crop in sight, May 1, 
was 6,209,430 bales as compared with 8,614,900 bales 
on May 1; 1892, and 8,188,000 bales on May 1, 1891. 
During the balance of these two seasons, after 
May 1, 424,000 and 467,500 bales respectively came 
into sight, and it is, therefore, reasonably safe to 
assume that the crop of the 1892-93 season did not 
exceed 6,500,000 bales. Total exports of cotton 
this season, to May 1, were 3,735,518 bales as com- 
pared with 5,240,390 bales on May 1, 1892, and 5,236,- 
139 bales two years ago. There has been a decrease 
of over 1,000,000 bales this season in exports to 
Great Britain as compared with last year, a de- 
crease of 137,000 bales in shipments to France, and 
of 363,000 bales in shipments to other countries of 
Europe. The takings of Northern spinners this 
season have fallen off 420,745 bales as compared 
with the previous season to May 1, 1892. Total 
visible supplies of the world were 3,683,000 bales 
on May Ist of this year, as compared with 4,117,000 
bales on May 1, 1892, and 3,062,000 bales two years 
ago. 

The May Crop Reports. 

The accuracy of the crop report issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, May Ist, is likely to be 
more or less questioned because the new statis- 
tician of the department and his principle sub- 
ordinates had only been in office less than two 
months, and could not possibly, within that 
period, have grasped the entire crop reporting 

(Continued on Page 373.) 
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system or perfected their changes to any such 
degree as would insure perfect compilations at 
this early date. The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
is led to these remarks because of very general 
criticisms that have been made in the press of a 
fault-finding nature, which, to say the least, are 
hardly fair under the circumstances, or so early in 
the season when results are unknown. It is re- 
miarkable that the Department should do as well 
as it does, considering its limited facilities. 





Winter Wheat condition showed a reduction 
(according to reports to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, dated May 1st and published 
May 10th), of 2.1 points, as compared with the con- 
dition on April ist, this year’s average being 77.3, 
as against 77.4 on April Ist, and a condition of 84 
on May 1, 1892, a decrease of 8.7 this year, as com- 
pared with a year ago. The averages of the prin- 
cipal winter wheat states were, on May Ist this 
year and last, as follows: Ohio 88, as compared 
with 75; Michigan 71, as to 84; Indiana 79, as to 85; 
[Jlinois 62, as to 86; Missouri 72, as to 74; Kansas 51, 
as to 80 on May 1, 1892. The average condition of 
these six States on May Ist was 68.3, as compared 
with 80.6 on May 1, 1892, a falling off for this season 
of 12.3 points. The condition of these six States 
fell off 5.9 points during the month of April. 

In the Southern section the averages range from 
74in Texas, to 96 in North Carolina, as compared 
with April 1st conditions of 100 in Texas, and 90 in 
North @arolina. A decrease of 26 points in the 
eondition of wheat in Texas is noted. In New 
York State there was no change in condition dur- 
ing April, it being 88 throughout the whole month, 
‘as compared with 97 on April 1, 1892, and 95 on 
May 1, 1892. In Pennsylvania the April condition 
was 87, which gained a point during the month to 
88 on May ist, as compared with 85 a year ago. 
Maryland gained eight points during April, from 
89 on April 1st to 97 on May 1st, while the condition 
on May 1, 1892, was but 90. In Virginia, while the 
April 1st condition was 87, that a month later, on 
May ist, was but 85, as compared with 86 on May 1, 
1892. 

Conditions have been favorable to the growth 
of wheat in the New England, Southern and Pacific 
Coast States. In California it advanced 10 points 
during April, from a reported condition of 67 on 
April 1st to 77 on May 1st. On the other hand, in 
the principal central Western wheat producing 
States, there has been considerable deterioration, 
as reported above. In Kansas, Colorado and 
Nebraska, where planting was backward and 
germination slow, owing to continued drouth, 
much of the. plant was winter killed, and large 
areas have been plowed in and devoted to other 
crops. The same has been the case, more or less, 
in Missouri, Illinois and Indiana, where, after 
injury during the winter, damage was since done 
by continued wet weather. In Michigan, the 
severe winter damaged the plant, and the 
weather, prior to May 1st, was too cold and back- 
ward to admit of its recovery in some sections of 
that State. ‘The same remarks apply also to 
Indiana and Ohio, in both of which some damage 
is reported from Hessian fly, while the chinch bug 
was active in Kansas. In some of the principal 
wheat States, the plant on the uplands was re- 
ported in good condition while on low and un- 
drained lands conditions were poor, much of the 
crop being destroyed by drowning. 





Barley showed, May 1, an average condition of 
88.6 against 92.8 last year. In the states of princi- 
pal production the averages are: New York 95 as 
compared with 92 a yearago; Ohio 94 as compared 
With 88; and California 87 this year as compared 
With 94 on May 1, 1892. This places the average 
condition of these three states at 92 at the begin- 
ning of last month, as compared with 91.3 on May 
1, 1892, thus showing that there was a difference of 
less than one per cent. in the actual conditions 
existing in these three large producing states on 
the same date this and last year. Thel ‘vest con- 
ditions this season were in Hlinois, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Colorado. The California crop 
was damaged by wet weather and overflow of the 
rivers and a part of this damage may be recovered 
later. 





The Condition of Rye, May 1, suffered a decline 
as compared with April 1, the average being 82.7 
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| 
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| sylvania is 92 as against 86 a year 


against 85.7, and 88.9 as the condition of winter rye 
May 1, 1892, showing a falling off of 6.2 points May 
Ist this year as compared with the same date of 
last year. Conditions have been favorable to ger- 
mination and growth in the Eastern states, but 
were the reverse in the Western and Northwestern 
sections. In New York state this year’s condition 
is 99 points as compared with 93 last year, Penn- 
ago, while Illi- 
nois shows a condition of only 72 as compared 
with 88 on May 1, 1892. The warm weather that 
began in May was likely to improve the condition 
so that it is not safe to make any basis of the crop 
being six per cent less than it was last year, as 
the conditions on May 1 indicated. 


Spring Pasture and Mowing Lands were prac- 
tically in the same condition this year, May Ist, as 
a year ago, this season showing less than half of 
one per cent. poorer condition for both crops, 
spring pasture being 87.2 as compared with 87.5 on 
May 1, 1892, and mowing land being 89.2 as com- 
pared with 89.6 a year ago. The proportion of 
spring plowing done May ist this season, as 
reported at the beginning of last month, rotwith- 
standing the general backwardness of the season, 
was 73.4 per cent. as compared with 64.6 per cent. 
on May 1, 1892, an increase of nearly nine points in 
favor of this year, which it is rather hard to real- 
ize in the face of the late severe frosts, rains and 
floods that have been reported from all sections of 
the country as seriously hindering farm work. 
Last month’s average of 73.4 was only 3.2 points 
below the average 76.6 for a series of years. 

An Indispensable Help.—The AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST has been an indispensable help to me 
ever since I subscribed for it in 1875. I wish you 
could see the gates, barns, coops, and all sorts of 
eontrivances which [have made after the sketches 
and directions given in your paper. 

GEO. A. HALL, Pauling Co., Ohio. 
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Henry A. Robinson. 

One of the most important appointments made 
by Secretary Martin is that of Henry A. Robinson, 
to be chief of the Division of Statistics of the 
Department of Agriculture. A veteran of the war, 
a self-made man, yet strongly in touch with labor 
organizations, a student in the school of statisti- 
eal science, Mr. Robinson should be qualified to 
fill this responsible position, the work of which so 
vitally affects our farmers and the commerce of 
the country. A firm believer in the right, he has 
been fearless in the advocacy of principles in the 
trade unions of which he is a member. A thorough 
student of economics, he has long made a spe- 
cialty of statistical science. 

In 1886, Mr. Robinson was nominated by the 
workingmen of the First Michigan District as 
their candidate for Congress, and, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he proclaimed himself a “free 
trader” of a radical type, he was endorsed by the 
Republican Congressional Convention, and came 
very near being elected in a district that usually 
gave a democratic majority of 6,000. Two years 
later, after President Cleveland’s message on the 
tariff question, Mr. Robinson came out strongly 
for that gentleman for President, and 
took the stump for him. When Gov. 
Winans was elected Governor of Mich- 
igan, in recognition of fitness and the 
thousands of petitions from working- 
men, through their organizations, he 
appointed Mr. Robinson to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. This office he held 
until his recent appointment by Secre- 
tary Morton. Mr. Robinson was sup- 
ported and indorsed for the position he 
now holds by such men as Thomas D. 
Sherman, Henry George, Jolin De Witt 
Warner, Hon. Don M. Dickinson, and 
others of like eminence. 

Henry A. Robinson was born a 
Bay du Verte, New Brunswick, in 1842, 
and is the second son of John Robinson 
and Pomela Goodwin. His grandfather 
was Thomas Robinson, a sturdy farmer 
of the North of Ireland, and one of the 
famous volunteers of 1798. When Henry 
was seven or eight years of age, his par- 
ents moved to Maine, and subsequently 
to Ohio. He was sent to school at an 
early age, aud graduated from the high 
school and began the study of law at 17. 
During vacations, his father put him in 
his carpenter shop, and there he learned 
the trade of joiner. 

On President Lincoln’s call for 75,000 
three-months’ volunteers, he left his 
studies and enlisted. On receiving a 
discharge, he went to California, but 
returned after an absence of one and 
one-half years, and reénlisted, being 
assigned to engineering duties in various 
parts of Tennessee, ending at Knoxville, 
after Lee’s surrender. Returning to civil 
life, he settled at Detroit, Mich., in 1866, 
and soon found a partnership with a 
brother, as builder. In 1869 Mr. Robinson married 
Miss Mary A. Snyder, of Port Byron, N. Y., by 
whom he had one child, a daughter. In 1871-2 the 
brothers dissolved partnership, and Henry en- 
tered the service of the New York Life Insurance 
Co., as agent in Indiana, becoming assistant man- 
ager one year after entering its service. In 1875 
he resigned from the service of the company, 
and returned to Detroit. 

While working at his trade, he had become a 
member of his trade’s union, became a delegate to 
the Trades Assembly, and became generally and 
widely identified with the labor movement, and 
prominent as a labor leader. The movement of 
protest against the policy of contraction of the 
directly governmental issues of currency, and 
which culminated in the formation of a third 
political party, known as the Greenback party, was 
at this time in an advanced stage of development, 
and was so closely identified, through the person- 
ality of its leadership and the peculiarity of its 
principles, with the great labor movement, as to 
be really its political expression. It was not 
strange, therefore, that Henry A. Robinson, with 
his strong popular instincts, should enter into it 
with all that energy, zeal, and ability which has 
ever characterized his public life. 











A Significant Act. 


The disposition made of the grants by Congress 
for agricultural and mechanical colleges in the 
various States have been the subject of much dis- 
cussion and criticism, from the time of the orig- 
inal act of 1862, down to the present day. Congress 
made a further grant in 1890, giving $15,000 that 
year to each institution established under the 
original law, which sum increases annually by 
$1,000, until in 1900 it amounts to $25,000, and the 
latter sum to continue as a permanent annual ap- 
propriation. In Connecticut the original fund was 
devoted to the Sheffield scientific school of Yale 
College. In recent years, the State established 
the Storrs agricultural_school at Mansfield. When 
Congress made the grant in 1887 of $15,000 a year 
for the agricultural experiment station in each 
State, the Connecticut Legislature divided it 
equally between the stations at the Storrs school, 
and at New Haven. In the absence of Legislative 
action, Gov. Buckeley accepted the grant of 1890, 
and ordered its payment to Yale College for the 
Sheffield school. Now, after a contest extending 
over three years, Connecticut has enacted a law 
constituting the Mansfield school the State agri- 
eultural college, and giving it practically all of 
the grant of 1890. Liberal provision is made for 


HENRY A. ROBINSON. 


any students taken by Sheffield on the strength 
of Gov. Buckeley’s action, and the law provides 
for a board of arbitration to render final judgment 
if any exceptions are taken to its provisions by 
Yale. 

This result is due to the perfect organization of 
the farmers in the grange and to their large and 
effective representation in the Legislature. The 
press of the State was favorable to Yale with but 
few exceptions, and great credit is due the 
service of the New England Homestead as the 
effective and valiant champion of the farmers’ 
cause. This outcome adds another to the increas- 
ing number of States that have assumed full 
power over these Federal grants for educational 
purposes, their right to do so having been confined 
by the highest courts. Rhode Island has taken 
almost identically the same course as Connecticut, 
but Brown University carried the case to the State 
Supreme Court, whose decision is awaited with 
interest. ° 

i 

The Cause of the Russian Famine.—The recent 
famine in Russia was mainly due to lack of rail- 
ways to transport food to the sections where the 
crops failed. In the Caucasus and in Siberia, the 
farms yielded enough to feed all Russia, but there 














is no railroad in Siberia, and only one track in the 
Caucasus, and this was built for military purposes 
and hence does not reach the farming centers. 
The grain could be moved only by water or by 
overland caravan, and neither of these methods 
were possible in winter. Although the Russian 
government owns and operates the railways, new 
ones were not built, but while thousands of people 
were starving, who could have been fed from the 
next province, the government superintendent of 
motive power, was sent to the United States to 
study how American railways handle a large traf- 
fic, with a comparatively small rolling stock and 
motor power, in great emergencies. Good roads 
and a monarchy do not always go together. 





American Farming in 1993.—If the population 
of the United States increase as rapidly during 
the next century as it has in the last 50 years, we 
shall have 400,000,000 people in 1993, as estimated 
by our former Secretary of Agriculture, the Hon. 
J. M. Rusk, in the North American Review. From 
semi-tropical Florida to the State of Washington, 
from the lakes and forests of Maine to the orange 
groves of southern California, every acre of tilla- 
ble land will then be used to supply the needs of 
300,000,000 if not 400,000,000 persons, who will doubt- 
less be then, as now, the wealthiest and least self- 
denying of any people in the world. 
More bushels of wheat will be needed to 
supply our own people with bread than 
our present average yield of maize, 
which means three and a half times 
more than the wheat crop of 1892, the 
largest but one ever harvested in the 
United States. Irrigation will be prac- 
ticed wherever water is obt&nable, 
and millions of acres, now unproductive, 
will yield rich harvests. American 
farmers will supply American consumers 
with half a billion dollars’ worth of 
sugar from cane, sorghum and beet. 
The demands of our home markets for 
meat and dairy products, will be sup- 
plied by a system of care and feeding, 
which will feed four cows from one acre, 
where now one cow needs four acres. 
Science, meeting the necessity, will have 
solved the problems of feeding, so as to 
secure the maximum result for the 
minimum feed. Waste products will be 
utilized, and besides the increased yield 
due to a better knowledge of plants and 
animals, and to the remedies for the 
fungi and insects, which destroy mil- 
lions of dollars yearly, the application 
of every acre of our vast territory to its 
best use, will add immensely to our ag- 
gregate productiveness. What the worth 
of land will bein those days, no man 
will venture to estimate, but we can 
rest assured that the richest inheritance 
a man can leave to his grandchildren 
will be a farm of many fertile acres in 
the United States of America. 





Sugar Producers in Convention. — 
The suggestion of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST that a United States Sugar 
Producers’ Convention should be 
held in Chicago at an early day, is a good one, 
and should meet with a hearty concurrence of 
every one connected with the industry. We have 
been made to stand in a false position before 
our citizens by designing politicians, and could we 
but ‘get the floor’? before the American people, 
we could convince them that polities should not 
interfere with an industry with such immense 
possibilities. At the expiration of this century, 
we shall be a nation of 100,000,000 of people, and 
with a per capita of 64 pounds of sugar con- 
sumption, the immense quantity to be purchased 
from foreigners should be an object lesson in 
political economy to Americans. All this should 
be made at home and our people made happy and 
comfortable with this immense amount of money 
that it would distribute among them. No one 
should be in the convention but those engaged in 
the culture or manufacture of domestic sugar. 
JNO. T. WHITE, Bayou Teche, La. 





Fire Engines for Irrigation.—The urgent need 
for water on many English farms for the purposes 
of irrigating the land has led to the use of fire 
engines for watering crops and trees. It is not 
generally known how suitable a fire engine is for 
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such work, being capable, as it is, of pumping 
water through long lines of light, portable and 
flexible hose piping, by means of which, with 
suitable nozzles, either a heavy shower or a fine 
spray can be used on any part of an estate in a 
very short space of time. The present summer 
offers a good opportunity for the trial of this 
method of irrigation. Many large farms now 
maintain excellent fire engines which might be 
prought into service for irrigating purposes. 
Many villages and towns might make themselves 
financially able to purchase better fire engines, 
and to maintain a more efficient fire companies, 
by charging a small fee for irrigating farm and 
garden crops during dry seasons. 





Intelligent Butchers.—In order to secure fresh 
meat in the most nutritious and healthiul condi- 
tion, a number of very prominent physicians 
and meat dealers of Ideho have asked the Legis- 
lature to establish butchers’ schools, and that 
each county in the State shall organize and main- 
tain a board, who shall examine butchers, aid 
that no butcher shall kill Animals for food, unless 
he secures, from such a board, a certificate of 
knowledge and proficiency in his trade. It is, 
thereby, hoped to prevent the killing of animals, 
whose flesh has been bruised by clubs or the horns 
of their fellows, or which are diseased. It is 
claimed in improperly bled animals, that the blood 
is retained in the muscles, and, fermenting, injures 
the meat. It is believed that, by leaving the hide 
on the careass, the meat is tainted and poisoned. 
Much meat is also injured by careless butchers 
with uncleanly tables and blocks which quickly 
taint fresh meat. A trained butcher also knows 
how to cut up the meat, that it may cook to the 
best advantage. 





Making Hay in Showery Weather.—J. E. Todd, 
Essex Co., N. J., writesus: “It is not advisable to 
cut many acres of grass at one mowing. Spread it 
and ted it, and keep stirring it. Shake the large 
bunehes of grass apart and spread them thinly 
over the ground. Grass will dry out and cure 
much faster when it is flying and whirling off the 
pitchfork. If you have a horse-tedder, keep it in 
motion until the new-mown grass is fit to be 
raked. If the grass is heavy, instead of mowing 
down more, let every helper take a fork and turn 
half-cured portions several times. In case there 
are indications of rain, haul two or three loads of 
half-cured hay to the barn, and deposit one load 
inaplace. Then, if rainy weather continues, let 
the hay in the barn be moved from one side of 
the mow to the other. Let a load remain on the 
wagon or cart for a day or two, until the weather 
is fair, then haul it out and spread it thickly, and 
keep stirring it for an hour or two.” 





Manuring in the Spring.—C. Provost, Buffalo 
Co., Wis.: If there is manure enough to go all 
around, it will be very desirable to apply it to 
every crop, and every year, as is done in gardens, 
the yields of which are easily four or five times as 
much as those of the fields. Indeed, if the major- 
ity of farmers were to apply garden culture to the 
land, and only to as much of it as could be culti- 

‘ vated in this manner, the increased yield wculd 
be more profitable than the ordinary small crops 
of the fields. But as the manure is never enough 
for the energetic farmer, it is generally thought 
desirable to use chemical fertilizers on the sod 
plowed for corn, and put manure on the oat land. 
Most assuredly the oats will pay well for it, and 
then the wheat may have a liberal allowance of 
fertilizers as well. There is no doubt at all that 
this liberality in feeding the soil will be found as 
profitable as it is in feeding the animals. At pres- 
ent prices, oats, with the best possible yield, is 
more profitable than wheat, for the yield will be 
at least twice as much in weight and four times in 
number of bushels. 





A Never Failing Source of Enjoyment.—Our 
whole family, both old.and young, enjoy the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Its variety of practi- 
¢al and useful hints, its beautiful pictures, and 
its pleasing stories for children make it a never- 
failing source of enjoyment. 

Mrs. J. T. GREGORY, Halifax, N. C. 





A NEW ENGLAND MIRACLE. 


— — 
A Railroad Engineer Relates His Experience. 
eA 
THE WONDERFUL STORY TOLD BY FRED. C. VOSE 

AND HIS MOTHER IN-LAW TOA REPORTER OF THE 

BOSTON HERALD. BOTH ARE RESTORED AFTER 

YEARS OF AGONY. 

(Boston, Mass., Herald.) 

The vast health-giving results already attribut- 
ed by the newspapers throughout this country 
and Canada to Dr. Williams’ “Pink Pills for Pale 
People” have been recently supplemented by the 
wonderful cures wrought in the cases of two con- 
firmed invalids in one household in a New Eng- 
land town. The radical improvement in the phys- 
ical condition of these two people from the use 
of this great medicine is vouched for, and not only 
by the eager testimony of the patients them- 
selves, gladly given for the benefit of other suffer- 
ers, but also by the indutiable assurances of dis- 
interested relatives and friends who had been 
cognizant of the years of pain and distress en- 
dured by the two invalids, and who now witness 
their restoration to health, vigor and capacity. 

The names of these people, the latest to testify 
from their own experience to the marvelous re- 
storative, tonic and healing qualities of Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills, are Fred C. Vose and his mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Oliver C. Holt, of Peterboro, members 
of the same household, which is composed of Mr. 
and Mrs. Holt, and Mr. and Mrs. Vose, the latter a 
daughter of the Holts. The home occupied by the 
family is a cosy and neat looking two-storied 
house, situated on the top of a hill and surround- 
ed by many of the natural attractions of a resi- 
dence in the country. Mr. Holt isemployed in the 
Crowell shoe manufactory of Peterboro, and Mr. 
Vose has for many years run the engine on the 
Fitchburg railroad trains between Winchendon 
and Peterboro. é 

Before entering upon an account of the long ill- 
ness of Mr. Vose and his mother-in-law, which 
shall be given in their own words as taken by a 
reporter of the ‘Boston Herald,’ it will be well to 
give the exact reason for the coming together 
under one roof of the two families, as this fact has 
everything to do with the manner in which Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills first came to the notice of Mr. 
Vose and the reason of their introduction into the 
family as a medical remedy. 

Mr. Vose’s wife had been in failing health for a 
number of years, her illness finally developing 
into a brain trouble, accompanied by intermittent 
paralysis of the tongue and lower limbs. Death 
had taken all her children, and the heavy affliction 
increased her bodily and mental infirmities to 
such an extent that her husband, himself an in- 
valid, was compelled to take some means toward 
securing for her complete rest and freedom from 
all household care. To this end he gave up house- 
keeping, and took his wife to her parents’ home, 
where her mother might care for her in her ail- 
ments. Mrs. Holt was herself suffering from va- 
rious complaints brought on by complete nervous 
prostration several years ago, but her daughter’s 
severe and more hopeless condition was the more 
urgent and more appealing case of the two, and so 
Mrs. Holt for several years has tried to forget her 
own disabilities in tenderly ministering to her 
stricken daughter. 

In February last Mr. Vose was reading the week- 
ly paper, when his attention was attracted by the 
account of a case of paralysis cured by the use of 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. The similarity of the 
case described to that of his wife at once aroused 
the deep interest of Mr. Vose, and he called his 
mother-in-law’s attention to the published article. 
After long consultation they decided to send 
for the pills. The beneficial effect they had upon 
Mrs. Vose was marked. From being unable to 
stand she was so materially strengthened that she 
could walk without difficulty, and in other respects 
her condition was much improved. The beneficent 
results noticed in Mrs. Vose’s condition from a trial 
of the pills caused both-her husband and mother 
to consider trying them for their own complaints. 
They tried them on the principle that “if they 
don’t cure they can’t hurt,” but before each had 
finished their first box they had felt such relief 
that they came to believe that the pills not only 
could not hurt, but were actually and speedily 
curing them. 

To the “Herald” reporter who was sent to in- 
vestigate his remarkable cure, Mr. Vose gave a 
detailed account of his long illness and subsequent 
recovery. He began his narrative by saying: 














“Tam not anxious to getinto the papers in this or 
any ether connection, but, as I wrote the Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Medicine Co., I have felt such happy results 
from the taking of Pink Pills that I am willing, if 
my experience will help any one else, to state how 
they benefitted me. 1am 37 years old, and fifteen 
years of this time i have spent in railroading for 
the Fitchburg railroad on the Winchendon and 
Peterboro branch. For the past three years I 
have been engineer of the train which connects 
with the Boston trains at Winchendon. 1 have 
been troubled with a weak stomach from my boy- 
hood. In fact, there never was a time in my re- 
membrance when I was not more or less troubled 
from that source. 

“Seven years ago, however, the complaint be- 
came greatly aggravated from the nature of my 
work and other causes, and I suffered greatly from 
it. My stomach would not retain food, my head 
ached constantly, there was a dimness, or blur, 
before my eyes most of the time, and my head 
used to become so dizzy I could scarcely stand. 
On getting up in the morning my head swam so I 
was frequently obliged to lay down again. I had 
a most disagreeable heartburn, a continuous 
belching of gas from the stomach, a nasty coating 
of the mouth and tongue, and my breath was 
most offensive. I consulted physicians in Peter- 
boro, and took their medicines for two years, but 
was helped so slightly by them that at the end of 
that time I gave up in discouragement, and let the 
disease take care of itself for a long time. I grew 
worse as time went on. I have been obliged to 
give up work many a time for a week or two, and 
have worked at other times when I ought to have 
been at home in bed. I have lost many months 
during the past seven years and would have lost 
more only for the fact that I stuck it out and 
would not give up until I had to. 

“My appetite. then failed me, and about four 
years ago I began to notice a fluttering of my 
heart, which grew so bad after awhile that I could 
not walk any distance without a violent palpiia- 
tion and complete loss of breath. The pains in my 
stomach, from indigestion lasted two and three 
days atatime. I lost considerable flesh, and be- 
fore long Inoticed that my kidneys were affected. 
This came from my work on the engine, I know, as 
many railroad men are troubled in the same way. 
I had awful pains in the small of my back, and 
was obliged to make water many times during 
the day. 

“T resolved to go back to,the doctors again,though 
their treatment had done me no good before. 
I was told that medicine was no good for me, that 
what I needed wasa long rest. 1 could not take 
too long a vacation, being compelled to work for 
my living, and so I kept along, taking what stuff 
the doctors prescribed, but feeling no better, 
except for a day or two at a time. 

“Finally my legs and hands began to ache and 
swell with rheumatic pains, and I found I couldn’t 
sleep at night. If I lay down, my heart would go 
pit-a-pat at a great rate, and many nights I did not 


.cluse my eyes at all. 


I was broken down in body and discouraged in 
spirit, when, some time in February last, I was 
reading in the “Montreal Family Herald and 
Weekly Star,’’ which we take every week, of the 
great cures made by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People. I got a couple of boxes for my wife 
to see if she would be helped any by them, and 
then I tried them myself. I did not put much 
stock in them at first, but before I had finished 
the first box I noticed that I was feeling better. 
The palpitation of my heart, which had bothered 
me so that I couldn’t breathe at times, began to 
improve. I saw that in going tomy home on the hill 
from the depot, which was previously an awful 
task, my heart did not beat so violently and I had 
more breath when I reached the house. After the 
second and third boxes I grew better in every 
other respect. My stomach became stronger, the 
gas belching was not so bad, my appetite and 
digestion improved, and my sleep became nearly 
natural and undisturbed. I have continued tak- 
ing the pills three times a day ever since last 
March, and to-day I am feeling better than at any 
time during the last eight years. 

“I can confidently and conscientiously say that 
they have done me more good, and their good effects 
are more permanent, than any medicine I have 
ever taken. My rheumatic pains in legs and 
hands are all gone. The pains in the small of my 
back, which were so bad at times that I couldn’t 
stand up straight, have nearly all vanished, and I 
find my kidneys are well regulated by them. This 
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is an effect not claimed for the pills in the circular 
but in my case they brought it about. I can now 
go up any hill without the slightest distress or 
palpitation or loss of breath, and am feeling 100 
per cent. better in every shape and manner. 

“They have been a saving of money to me, for 
since I began their use I have not been obliged to 
lose much time away from my work. I am still 
taking the pills, and mean to continue them until 
I am certain my cure is a thorough and lasting 
one.” 

After talking with Mr. Vose at the depot, where 
his engine was in waiting, the reporter went to 
the house where Mrs. Holt, the other patient for 
whom the pills have done so much, received him 
and gave an extended account of her experience 
with them. Mrs. Holt said: 

“IT am 57 years old, and for 14 years past I have 
had an intermittent heart trouble. Three years 
ago I had nervous prostration, which left me with 
a number of ailments, for which I have been 
doctoring unsuccessfully ever since. My 
heart trouble was increased so badly by the 
nervous prostration that I had to lie down most of 
the time. My stomach also gave out, and I had 
eontinual and intense pain from the back of my 
neck to the end of my backbone. I went to a 
physician in Jeffrey, Newport, Alsted, Acton and 
here in Peterboro, but my health continued so 
miserable that I gave up doctors in despair and 
lost faith in medicine altogether. I began to take 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills last winter more from curi- 
osity than because I believed they could help me, 
but the first box made me feel ever so much bet- 
ter. 1] have taken the pills since February last and 
they have made me feel like anew woman. The 
terrible pains in my spinal column and in the 
region of my liver are gone, and I believe for good. 
My palpitation has only troubled me three times 
since [commenced using the pills, and my stomach 
now performs its functions without giving me the 
great distress which formerly followed everything 
Iate. The pills have acted differently from any 
medicine I ever took in my life. I have tried 
everything—doctors’ medicine, patent medicines, 
sarsaparillas, homoeopathie doses. In 14 weeks 
three years ago I spent $300 for doctors’ bills and 
medicines, and since then have put ont as much 
more money, but the relief I obtained, if any, was 
only temporary. 

“With these pilis, however, the effects are dif- 
ferent. They are not cathartic like other pills I 
have taken, but seem to act directly upon the 
stomach and liver without any loosening of the 
bowels. My sleep, too, has wonderfully improved 
since [ began their use. For a long time before I 
took these pills I lost sleep night after night with 
my heart and pains in my back. 

“My improvement in health is a source of re- 
mark on the part of those who have known how 
sick Iwas. My husband, who didn’t know I was 
taking the pills, is delighted, at the noticeable 
betterment in my health, and upon learning the 
eause of it urged me to continue the use of the 
pills. This impulse, however, is not necessary, as 


I have been too sick in the past not to fully appre- 
ciate the value of a remedy that has done me so 
much good. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pillsare certainly 
a grand medicine, and from my experience witli 
them I ean cheerfully and cordially recommend 
them to anyone who is troubled with heart palpi- 
tation, indigestion, liver complaint, and many ills 
consequent upon nervous prostration. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills are not a patent medi- 
eine in the sense in which that term is usually 
understood, but are a scientific preparation suc- 
cessfully used in general practice for many years 
before being offered to the publie generally. ‘They 
contain in a condensed form all the elements nec- 
essary to give new life and richness to the blood, 
and restore shattered nerves. They are an unfail- 
ing specific for such diseases as loc ‘omotor ataxia, 
partial paralysis, St. Vitus dance, sciatica, neural- 
gia, rheumatism, nervous headache, the after ef- 
fects of la grippe, palpitation of the heart, the 
tired feeling resulting from nervous prostration ; 
all diseases depending upon vitiated humors in 
the blood, such as secrotula, chronic erysipelas, ete. 

They are also a specific for troubles peculiar to 
females, such as suppressions, irregularities, and 
all forms of weakness. They build up the blood 
and restore the glow of health to pale or sallow 
cheeks. In the case of men they effect a radical 
cure in all eases arising from mental worry, over- 
work or excesses of whatever nature. They are 
manufactured by the Dr. Williams’ Medicine Com- 
pany, Se henectady, N. Y., and Brockville, Ont., 
and are sold in boxes (never in loose form by the 
dozen or hundred) at 50 cents a box or six boxes 
for $2.50, and may be had of all druggists or direct 
by mail from Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company 
from either address. 

The price at which these pills are sold makes a 
course of treatment comparatively inexpensive as 
compared with other remedies or medical treat- 
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=aSave Money write at once for our fine 
large Illustrated Catalogue. IT 1$ FREE TO ALL. 
You will make a mistake if you buy a Vehicle or Harness before seeing our Catalogue. 
FOSTER BUGGY & CART CO., No. 16, Pike Bld’g, CINCINNATI, O. 
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The best on the market. Many valuable improvements for 
1893. Write for descriptive catalogue. Manufactured by 


AGME HARVESTER CO., PEKIN, ILL. 
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TONGUELESS. Self Guiding, 
FOUR OR SIX HORSES. 


Gepenting - size of plows 
: d kind of work, 


10 ACRES 
A DAY 
instend of 

three. 
ONE MAN 
fustead of threz. 


One wheel Jandside resists 
pressure of three furrows. 


Weight of fu 
frame and plowman : 
carried on three greased spindles: 
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Made with stubble, sod and stubble, or 


ECONOMIST PLOW Cc. co., >., SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 


"Special prices and time for trial given on firsi orders from points ft Tins we have no agents, 
Our hook, *FUN ON THE FA mM.” sent Free to all who mention this paper. 
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MALEERS OF BUSINESS. 


Handy for Shoes and Harness. — Vacuum 
leather oil is the best preparation for shoes and 
harness to keep them new and handsome; but, if 
it were not, it would still get used; it is so handy. 
It is extremely handy. 


A Salary, with expenses paid, will come handy 
to any one who is now out of employment, me gi 
cially where no previous experience is required to 
get the position. If you want a position, see ad- 
vertisement on page 377 headed, “A Chance to 
Make Money.” 





Harness and Buggy, Free Offer.—A $10 set of 
harness for only $4. A $100 top buggy for only 
$49.75. You can examine our goods at your place 
before paying one cent. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue, giving prices to consumers that are less 
than retail dealers’ actual cost. Send address and 
this advertisement to Alvah Mfg. Co., Dept. A. 34, 
Chicago, Ill. 





High Grade Spraying Pumps.—By the timely 
use of spraying solutions, the ravages of the cod- 
ling moth, the plum and apple curculio, canker 
worm, and blight of pear, quince, potato and 
grape, and many other injurious blights and 
insects, may be prevented. Todothis thoroughly, 
the spraying pump must be well made. Such out- 





fits are furnished by the P. C. Lewis Mfg. Co. of | 


Catskill, N. Y. 


Farm Tools Made of Steel.—In order to get a 
uniformly desirable quality of steel goods, the 
Belcher and Taylor Agricultural Tool Co., of Chic- 
opee Falls, Mass., have introduced machinery 
into their works for the manufacture of all* kinds 
of steel teeth and other steel commonly used in 
farm tools. This company are the sole owners and 
makers for New England of the Fillebrown Har- 
row Tooth. They also make oil tempered, solid 
steel teeth, with oval and other reversible points 
and hilling wings. 





Dealing with the Consumer.—One of the larg- 
est manufactories of vehicles, harness and sad- 
dlery in the world, dealing aqirectly with the 
consumer, is found at Cincinnati, Ohio, and is 
owned by the Alliance Carriage Company. There 
is a constantly increasing demand for their goods, 
and from every State in the Union they receive 
the cheering assurance that their work has more 
than met the expectations of the parties ordering 
it, and all promises have been kept. Every reader 
can secure their mammoth catalogue free, by men- 
tioning this magazine. 

Hand-Power Baling Presses. — The Whitman 
Agricultural Co., of St. Louis, Mo., manufacture 
baling presses for all kinds of fibrous materials. 
Their Hercules Hand-Power Baling Press is a very 
rapid and powerful hand baler. It can be taken 
apart in two minutes, no bolts nor screws needing 
to be removed, thus enabling two men or two boys 
to move any portion of it easily, and set up the 
same for work, and one man and one boy can 
make a heavy bale without extra help. The Com- 
pany also make a full line of farm machinery. 
Our readers should write to them for their special 
Columbian circular, printed in colors, with flags 
of the nations, and a beautiful prize puzzle Colum- 
bian monogram of the alphabet. They offer bal- 
ing presses and farm machinery as. prizes. Be 
sure to mention this magazine. 








Haying Made Easy.—Any reader of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST who will drop a postal with 
his address to the great Rock Island Plow Co., 
Rock Island, Ill., will receive a neat book entitled 
“Songs of Praise” written by joyful, thankful 
farmers. ’Tis about a machine that loads hay and 
rakes it too, right from the swath. The invention 
of this machine marks a great step in the advance 
of easing and facilitating the labor and expense 
of haying, and is well worth the careful consider- 
ation of every farmer. 





Guaranteed To Pump Water. — Our readers 
have probably noticed the advertisement of the 
De Lamater Iron Works, New York City. They 
guarantee that one of their Rider or Ericsson Hot 
Air Pumping Engines will pump water and dis- 
tribute it to any part*of the farm. Mr. R. D. Rog- 
ers, proprietor of the Morris Ranch, in Tom Green 
County, Texas, says: “‘I have used one of your 
6-inch Improved Rider Hot Air Pumping Engines 
with deep well pump in my pasture for about 18 
months, and have found it to work satisfactorily.” 
If any of our readers want a reliable pumping 
engine, they should write to this firm, as above, 
for further particulars. 

A Noted Harvester.—The wheat will soon be 
ripe, and many farmers must soon decide which is 
the best harvesting machine to purchase. From a 
business point of view, they should consider the 
merits of the Milwaukee Harvester, manufactured 
by the Milwaukee Harvester Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


(Continued on Page 379.) 





“DON’T TOBACCO SPIT OR SMOKE YOUR 
LIFE AWAY.” 
is the title of a little book just received, which 
tells all about NO-TO-BAC, the wonderful, harm- 
less, guaranteed, tobacco-habit cure.—Sold at Drug 
Stores. NO-TO-BAC costs but a trifle, and man 
who wants to quit and can’t had better send for 
it to-day ; mailed free. 
Address THE STERLING REMEDY CO., 
Box 754 Indiana Mineral Springs, Ind 





Barb-wire 


cuts. Apply Phénol Sodique 
before inflammation sets in. He 
will hardly know he is hurt. 

Better late than never. For 
man and all animals. 


HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia. 


At druggists. Take no substitute. 
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The Davis Baby Cream Separator and 
and Feed Cooker Combined. 

Completest of outfits for a dairy farmer. This 
machine has an attachment which, when the 
bowl has been taken out, is dropped into the 
Separator so that a belt can run to the churn. 
Write for further partieulars. Davis & Ran- 
kin Bldg. and Mfg. Co., 240 to 254 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ili., Manufacturers of all 
kinds of Creamery Machinery and Dairy Supplies. 
(Agents wanted in every county.) 


ONE DOLLAR 


and thirty two cents buys a _ regu- 
lar $80.00 Gold Filled Watch 
) Examination Free. Strange as 
it may seem this is a genuine 
gold filled stem wind hunting 

casc, either gentsor ladies size, 
4 beautifullyengraved byhand and 
4 guaranteed to wear for 20 years. 
A The movement is a very fine 
Sistem wind, jeweled nickel 
4 American, warranted an accu- 
Wrate time-keepere We don’t 
¥ wantacentin advance. Cut 
Jithis advertisement out and 
qsend to usif you want the 
4 watch sent to your nearest ex 
@ press office C. 0. D. subject to 
examination. If found satis- 
factory pay the agent $1.32 
otherwise don’t pay a cent. To 
ey 2dvertise-we sell more watches 
ge and cheaper than any other house 
on earth. This watch retails for $30. 

the world over. Dealers are now set 
= crazy at our most wonderful offer. 

Order to-day. Costs nothing to order, nothing toexamine. Watch 
costs $1.32. R.B, Mowry & Co.,Germanis Life Bldg,St. Paul,Minn 
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GANADA THISTLE [)OOMED! 


A work on SEEDING, PROPAGATING and 
ERADICATING. The Great Columbian [ethod of 
Exterminating. Includes an essay on Golden 
Rod, Ox-eye Daisy and other Troublesome Weeds. 
How to Treat them Everywhere. By Mail, %1. 

H. B. RICHARDS, EASTON, PENNA. 


POTATO DIGGER 


A 16-page pamphletfree 
Mention this paper. 














FOLGER cu 


HOOVER & PROUT, Avery. Onlo. 








NOVELTIES 


AND 


RARITIES 





in Plants, Seeds and Bulbs. 
Beautiful catalogue with 
full-page photo engravings 
throughout now ready. 
Contains also an excellent 
colored plate of the new 
Datura or ‘Horn of Plenty.’ 


Send for it. Free. 


PITCHER & MANDA, 


SHORT HILLS, N.J. 


KILL all BUCS 


FAST, Over one acre in one 
hour. Easy to use. Only one 
pound Paris Green to acre. No 
— or water used. 400 









Wallingford, Conn. 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. &X‘Senees 





| paid, or commission if preferred. Salesmen wanted. 


| 








No experience needed. Address, stating hge, 
THE C. L. VAN DUSEN NURSERY CO.. 
Geneva, N. Y. 





LL for 25 cents postpaid; larger size 50 ceuts. Two 

of each. Sabal palms, Crinum-Am. and Iris-hex. bulbs, 

4 Air-plants and some Spanish moss. V. SCHMELZ, 
Sylvan Lake, Florida. 
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EVERY ONE WHO GOES TO THE 
WORLD'S FATE. 
SHOULD SEE 


OUR EXHIBIT 


and Model of our Works in the Agricultural 
Building. Send for our paper. 
Ss STEAD,’’ 


THE HOME 
avet® FERTILIZERS. 


MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 





$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT. 
Sold to farmers direct. No Agents. 
vonK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 





RAIN: HAY SPOILED: 


Because you did not have a fey 
Hay Carrier, Fork or Hay Sling. 
rhocvsands of Farmers say, for the 
Hay Tools thatdown them all, here 
theyare. Catalogue free. Address, 









OBORN BROS., Box B, Marion, O. 
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OUR LIBRARY CORNER. 


Book Reviews. 


SCENES FROM EVERY LAND. A collection of over 
500 fine photographie views, size 11} by 14} 
inches, designed to take the place of an extended 
tour of the globe, and embracing the most beau- 
tiful, interesting and striking scenes that divert 
the traveler abroad, the whole forming a photo- 
graphie > of the world. With an intro- 
duction Gen. Lew. Wallace, and descriptions 
of the different scenes by Edward Everett Hale, 
D. D.; Washington Gladden, D. D.; Russel Con- 
well, D. D.; Hamilton W. Mabie, LL. B., Lit. D.; 
S. F. Scovel, D. D., LL. D.; C. H. Payne, D. D., 
LL. D.: Hon. Wm. C. P. Breckenridge; Hon. 
Henry Watterson, J. H. W. Stuckenburg, D. D., of 
Berlin, Germany, and other talented writers; 
edited by Thomas Lowell Knox. Springfield, 
Ohio: Mast, Crowell and Kirkpatrick. 

‘To own this book is to have the best of the whole 
world in your home, with the greatest travelers 
and lecturers ‘there to talk to you about them. 
The magnificent portfolio volume is printed on 
extra heavy enameled paper, handsomely bound, 
and contains a rare collection of large half-tene 
engravings, made from actual photographs. 





THE SHEEP. Its Varieties and Management in 
Health and Disease. Revised and Enlarged by 
George Armatage, M. R. C. V.S._ Author of * The 
Cattle Doctor.” London: Frederick Warne & 
Co. 1893. 

This volume conveys to the stock raiser the 
needed information on the numerous maladies of 
the sheep. The nature and causes of disease are 
fully treated. Indigenous diseases are grouped in 
accordance with their known characters and con- 
tagious affections are discussed in a separate 
division. Considerable space is devoted to the 
most approved remedies and methods of treat- 
ment. In all respects the reader will find that the 
work is brought up to the standpoint of present 
day experience, thus proving a safe guide to the 
sheep farmer in the frequent pressing emergencies 
with which he has to contend. Sold by Orange 
Judd Company. Price, postpaid, $1. 





THE HORSE. Its Varieties and Management in 
Health and Disease. Revised and Enlarged by 
George Armatage, M. R.C. V.S. Author of “The 
Horse Doctor,” London: Frederick Warne & Co., 
1893. pp., il., 12mo., cloth. 

The object of this smaller treatise is to show 
that an intelligent system of management will 
reduce, and in many cases prevent, the diseases 
of horses. With this view the part on horse man- 
agement is copious in detail, and the subsequent 
chapters on disease and its treatment are replete 
with information written in a simple style so as to 
be within the comprehension of most readers. 
Remedies are discussed in a separate division, 
with ample directions for local injuries and lame- 
ness, and proper shoeing. Sold by Orange Judd 
Company. Price, postpaid, $1. 





CATTLE: Their Varieties and Management in 
Health and Disease. Revised and Eniarged by 
George Armatage, M. R.C. V.S. Author of “The 
Cattle Doctor.’”” London: Frederick Warne & 
Co., 1893. 239 pp., il., 8vo., cloth. 

This work is a guide to the farmer and breeder 
in reference to the ailments of his cattle. These 
diseases are numerous and important, both in 
local and widespread troubles. Separate chapters 
are devoted to each disease, with full details of 
the required medical and other treatment. The 
appropriate remedies with their doses, and usual 
form of combination, have been arranged with 
eare. Sold by Orange Judd Company. Price, post- 
paid, $1. 





A. HEROIC SINNER AND THE PILGRIM SPINSTER. 
By Gorham Silva. A Romance. Sold by The 
Granite Publishing Co., Albany, N. Y. 1893. 256 
pp., 8vo., paper. Fifty cents. 

The readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
have long been entertained by the writings of 
Gorham Silva, and this religious novel will, no 
doubt, meet the approval of many of them. The 
story describes New York State farmers and the 
erude enthusiasm of the early Salvationists, the 
forerunners of the present thoroughly organized 
and disciplined Salvation Army. The book is 
entertaining, and instructive as well. 





RANCH VERSES. By William Lawrence (“ Larry ’’) 
Chittenden. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1893. 189 pp., il., 12 mo., cloth. 
This volume contains the poetry of the cattle 

country of the Southwest. The author writes 

with the spirit of the cowboy, the dialect poems, 
which are alive with the life of the Texas prai- 





i 
ries. The other poems are those of a typical metro- 


politan New Yorker. The exquisite half-tone 
page engravings illustrate the book very aptly. 
There is a vim to these verses, which reminds one 
of Rudyard Kipling’s strong, blunt eloyuence of 
description. Sold by Orange Judd Company. 
Price, postpaid, $1. 





PALLISER’S MODEL DWELLINGS. A Book on 
Building for Industrial Americans, or Homes for 
Coéperative Builders, Investors and Everybody 
Desiring to Build, own or Live in Model Houses 
of Moderate Cost. By Palliser, Palliser & Co., 
Architects. New York: J. S. Ogilvie, 1892. 128 
pp., il., folio, paper. 

The house plans shown in this publication, illus- 
trate a great variety of arrangement and style, 
and are well adapted to meet the wants of the 
masses for tasty, convenient and economical 
homes; in fact they are presented as a plain and 
practical aid to people who desire to build at mod- 
erate cost. Sold by Orange Judd Company. Price, 
postpaid, $1. 

—— 
Recent Publications. 





MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


POTASH IN AGRICULTURE. Results obtained in 
the United States. By B. von Herff. German Kali 
Works, 93-99 Nassau St., New York. 1893. 80 p., il., 
8vo., paper. 

THE MAKING OF ROADS. By. J. A. Bell. Special 
Bulletin of Ontario Department of Agriculture. 
Toronto, Canada. 1893. Pamphlet. 

ALSIKE CLOVER. Value and culture. The 
Whitney-Noyes Seed Co., Binghampton, N. Y. 1893. 
Pamphlet. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND RECOLLECTIONS OF LOUIS 
MENAND. 1807-1892. Second Edition. Weed, Par- 
sons & Co., 1893. 

THE SUGAR BEET. Devoted to the Cultivation 
and Utilization of the Sugar Beet. Lewis S. Ware, 
M. E., Editor. Philadelphia: Henry Carey Baird 
& Co. Bi-monthly. Illustrated. $1 per year. 

ONTARIO FRUIT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. Report 
1892. L. Woolverton, Sec’y. Toronto, Canada. 144 
pp., 8vo., il., paper. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Report 1893. Thos. B. Wales, Sec’y. Boston. 72 pp., 
8vo., paper. 

THE ILLUSTRATED AUSTRALASIAN AND SOUTH 
AMERICAN. Elbert T. Reddick, Editor. New York. 
Monthly. $3. 

DELAWARE PENINSULA HORTICULTURAL So- 
CIETY. Report 1893. Wesley Webb, Sec’y. Dover, 


' Del. 88 p., 8vo., paper. 


GEORGIA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. Report 1892. 
Pres. P. J. Berckmans, Angusta, Ga.; Sec’y G. H. 
Miller, Rome, Ga. 8&6 pp., 8vo., paper. 

AUSTRALIA AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE OF NEW 
SouTH WALES. Sydney: Department of Agricul- 
ture. Monthly. Illustrated. 10 shillings per year. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. Re- 
port 1891. Sec’y Robert Manning, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston. 446 pp., 8vo., paper. 

STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
1892. Finance, Public Lands, Railroads, Agricul- 
tural Production, Prices, etc. Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D.C. 351 pp., 8vo., paper. 

THE SOUTHERN STATES. An Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine Devoted to the South. Manufacturers’ 
Record Publishing Company, Baltimore, Md. $1.50 
per year. 

TAX THE RAILROADS. Thereby Indirectly Tax- 
ing the People. To Raise Revenue For Support of 
the Government. By Henry G. Frink. New York. 
Ten cents. 

TuscuLUM. A Latin-Greek Periodical for Learn- 
ers. Philadelphia Academiz. Monthly. $2 per 
year. 

INTERESTING SUBJECTS. Which we Trust May 
Prove Instructive to the Reader. New York. 
Francis H. Leggett & Co. Two cents. 

THE LOUISIANA PLANTER AND SUGAR MANUFAC- 
TURER. A Weekly Newspaper Devoted to Sugar, 
Rice and Other Agricultural Industries. New 
Orleans, La. $3 per year. 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C.—Experiments with sorghum in 
1892 (C. B. 37). The more destructive locusts of 
America north of Mexico (E. B. 28). Rice: Its culti- 
vation, production and distribution in the United 
States and foreign countries, with a chapter on 
the rice soils of South Carolina (S. R. 6). Report on 
the climatology of the cotton plant (W. B. 8). Con- 
dition of winter grain; notes concerning wheat 
from reports of State agents and county corre- 
spondents; condition of farm animals; European 
crop report; transportation rates (S. R. 103). Sug- 
gestions to the lumbermen of the United States in 
behalf of more rational forest management (F. B. 
10). Monthly Weather Review, a summary of 
weather conditions observed throughout the 
United States. 





CATALOGUES ACKNOWLEDGED. 


WALTER BAKER & Co., Dorchester, Mass.: A 
very neat and artistic little pamphlet showing the 
Columbian Exposition building of this renowned 





firm. Maria Parloa gives in it a number of choice 
recipes for preparing a variety of things in whieh 
cocoa is used. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Illustrated and descriptive catalogue of the Ford. 
hook Collie Kennels, presenting excellent portraits 
of some of the most famous collies owned by the 
firm. In addition are given valuable hints on the 
care of dogs and the treatment of their diseases, 

C. W. COGGSHALL, West Groton, N. Y.: Circular 
of ditch diggers which are claimed to be one of 
the greatest labor-saving implements of the age. 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, N. Y.: Descriptive 
and illustrated catalogue of the famous horse 
powers, threshers, sawing machines, land rollers 
fanning mills, ensilage cutters, feed mills, dog 

owers, etc., manufactured by this old and well- 
nown firm. 

ORRVILLE MACHINE Co., Orrville, Ohio: Cata- 
logue of the Champion Combined Grain Thresher 
and Clover Cutter; also of the four-wheeled water 
tanks, etc. 

GEO. P. PILLING & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: Cata- 
logue and price-list of caponizing instruments, 
together with a complete guide for caponizing. 

J. A. SIMMERS, Toronto, Canada: Catalogue of 
garden, field, and flower seeds. 

THEO. B. SHEPHERD, Ventura, Cal.: Descriptive 
catalogue of California plants, seeds, bulbs, palms, 
orchids, cactuses, etc. 

WM. STAHL, Quincy, Ills.: A series of neat little 
pamphlets giving practical directions on spraying 
apple orchards; on insects and fungus diseases; 
how to prevent and destroy diseases and insects 
that effect the grape; insects and fungus diseases 
effecting pear, plum, cherry and quince trees, ete. 








Dorset Horn Sheep.—Special cash prizes are 
offered by the Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation of America, for the best pens and best sin- 
gle sheep of that breed which may be exhibited 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 
All animals must be registered {in the American 
Record. Exhibitors intending to compete for these 
prizes must file their application with the secre- 
tary, M. A. Cooper, Washington, Penn., on or 
before August 1, 1893, stating premium to be:com- 
peted for, and accompanied by five per cent. of 
the premium, and receive a certificate of record 
to be presented to the judge upon the grounds of 
the World’s Fair. The premiums will be awarded 
October 5th, by an expert judge. 





The Czar’s Consumptive Son. 


The Grand Duke George, the Czar of Russia’s 
second son, was recently obliged to return from 
India because of serious pulmonary trouble, and 
has since that time been undergoing a very re- 
markable course of treatment in the Caucasian 
Mountains. The walls of his apartment are bare 
and unpapered, the furniture of plain wood with- 
out upholstering or covering of any kind, while 
his bed has only the thinnest kind of a mattress. 
During the coldest weather, only a very low fire is 
kept up, while the windows are continuously open. 
This treatment has caused his attendants dread- 
ful suffering, but his medical advisers hope by 
this means to destroy the bacillus and prevent the 
formation of tubercle, and they predict that in 
two years their distinguished patient will be 
restored. 

Even should this very unusual treatment of con- 
sumption prove a_ success, it seems very un- 
likely that it will ever become popular. People 
in any stage of Pulmonary trouble, who have 
neither the time, money, nor fortitude to have the 
disease frosen out of them, should interest them- 
selves in the natural cure, by which thousands of 
persons have been cured of Consumption, right in 
their own homes. We refer to the Compound 
Oxygen treatment of DRs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
which has been before the public twenty-three 
years, founded on common sense, inviting the 
closest scrutiny, and in the possession of thous- 
ands of such letters as this: 

“DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. :—Your Compound Oxygen is all you 
claim for it, and more too. Not only in my own 
case, but in W. B. Hinton’s case it has done 
wonders. We were both given up by our friends 
and physicians as hopeless consumptives; to-day, 
after two months’ use of your Compound Oxygen 
Treatment, we are almost as well as ever in our 
lives. Dr. Hicks, a friend of mine, tells me he has 
used your Compound Oxygen Treatment with the 
best results. Through the blessing of God it has 
saved my life and restored me to health. 

L. A. PEACOCK, M. D., Smithville, Ga.” 

Persons with plumonary trouble should lose no 
time in writing to Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, or Chicago, San Francisco, 
New York and Toronto, Ont.—{adv. 
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" MAWEERS S OF BUSINESS. 


(Continued Seti Page 377.) 

It is a six-foot cut, weighing only 1,250 pounds, is 
well finished, made of the very best material, and 
well tested, as it has been on the market for years, 
and has given excellent satisfaction. By men- 
tioning the AMERICAN AGRIC ULTURIST, our read- 
ers can get full information concerning the merits 
of this machine by applying for the handsomely 
illustrated catalogue. 





A Famous Remedy.—Gombault’s Caustic Bal- 
sam is rapidly gaining in favor among owners of 
horses everywhere. ‘“ The experiment trainers of 
poth running and trotting horses,” Turf, Field and 
Farm says, “are never without the Gombault 
remedy. It almost entirely supercedes all other 
articles or means of relieving lameness, bunches 
or blemishes, and it is most desirable for use 
instead of all cautery or firing, which leaves 
unsightly sears. Gombault’s is an old and ster- 
ling remedy, recommended and used by veterina- 
rians.” If you eannot find it at your dealers, send 
to the Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Good Advice to Berry Growers.—M. A. Thayer, 
Monroe Co., Wis., offers the following pertinent 
hints to small fruit growers: Picking, packing 
and marketing are important factors in growing 
berries for profit. The grower should nnderstand 
that choice berries are always in demand, at good 
prices, and the market is never overstocked; that 
poor berries seldom sell well, and the market is 
easily overstocked; that it costs just as much to 
raise poor berries; that it costs as much to pick 
and pack poor berries; that freight and express 
charges are just as high on poor berries; hence 
there is profit only in growing the best for market. 





Two Miles a Minute.—The Empire State Ex- 
press, drawn by engine No. 999, on May 10th, made 
a world’s record of a mile in 32 see onds, or at the 
rate of 112 miles an hour, which is nearly two 
miles a minute. There was no unusual swaying 
or jolting, and the passengers on board said that 
the train flew along with the same steadiness that 
would have accompanied a slower rate of speed. 
Such is the mechanical perfection to be found on 
the “Exposition Flyer,” the new 19-hour train 
from New York to Chicago and the Columbian 
Exposition. Allowing for stops, this swift train 
makes the entire distance between the two cities 
at a rate of speed equal to a mile a minute. 





Summer Law School at Chautauqua.—Among 
the courses of study offered by the Chautauqua 
management for the coming Summer sessions at 
Chautauqua are courses in law. This is a new 
departure, that will meet with favor on the part 
of many who visit that resort for study and recre- 
ation during July and August. The courses will 
not consist merely in lectures, but will embrace 
thorough class-room work, and cover the many 
branches of the law, both for students preparing 
for examination for admission to the bar and for 
lawyers reviewing. The work is to be under the 
personal instruction of William C. = rague, the 
managing instructor of The Sprague Correspond- 
ence School of Law, Detroit, Michigan. 





Saving Money in Buying Buggies and Harness. 
—There is a considerable saving of money by buy- 
ing a buggy and harness from an old reliable 
manufacturing concern like the Foster Buggy & 
Cart Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, which is now well 
and favorably known throughout the entire coun- 
try, for making high grade carriages and harness 
at the lowest possible prices. The “ Foster” bug- 
gies and harness are now in great demand, and 
we advise our readers, who are anticipating buying 
a vehicle or set of harness to write this company 
for their catalogue and price list. The success of 
this firm seems to be due to three causes, they 
make first-class vehicles (guarantee them against 
breakage for two years), sell them at the lowest 
possible price, and the y let the publie know it. 
As they have no agents, theia customers get the 
percentage paid to agents. 





Superior Farm Mac hinery .— Among those who 
have been instrumental in the development, 
improvement, and perfection of farm machinery 
of various kinds, Mr. Minard Harder, Cobleskill, 
N.Y., has been a prominent leader for nearly 50 
years. Having made it a principle never to turn 
out anything but first-class goods, his business 
has de veloped from a small beginning into one of 
large dimensions. The horse- -powers, threshers 
and cleaners, dog-powers, fanning mills, sawing 
machines, land-rollers, ete., manufactured by this 
house have reached an enviable reputation, not 
only throughout the United States, but every- 
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where throughout the civilized world. The hand- 

some, 83 page, illustrated and descriptive cata- 
logue, published by this firm, makes most inter- 
esting and valuable reading, especially to design- 
ing purchasers, and will be mailed free to readers 

= the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST who may apply 
or it. 





Importance of Proper Drainage.—For half a 
century the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has been 
an ardent advocate of judicious tile drainage, for 
the improvement of the soil as well as the increase 
of crops. There is one fact, however, which per- 
haps has not been sufficiently emphasized, and 
this is the use of the proper kind of tiles. Some 
tiles are quite unsuited to the use of the practical 
farmer. It is, therefore, very essential that the 
farmer should be careful to select the best Drain 
Tile on the market. We can cheerfully recom- 
mend those manufactured by Messrs. Jackson 
Bros. of Albany, N. Y., as being of a very superior 
quality. They have manufactured Drain Tile for 
many years; have all the latest improved machin- 
ery, and their goods have always taken the first 
premium whenever exhibited. They are now 
also manufacturing Red Pressed Brick, Fire Clay 
Chimney and Flue Linings, Stove Pipe, Chimney 
Tops, Stove Pipe Thimbles, Fire Brick and Oven 
Tile; and are wholesale and retail Agents for the 
Celebrated Akron Vitrified Sewer Pipe and Rosen- 
dale and Portland Cement. When any of our 
readers are in want of any of the above goods, 
they should write to the above firm for prices 
and samples before purchasing elsewhere. 


—— 


Wants It As Long As He Lives.—I cannot get 
along without the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. I 
want it as long as I live. 

G. O. KELTON, Rutland Co., Vt. 
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CURE TONE 
MANY UP THE 
DISEASES SYSTEM 
WHEN AND 
ALL RESTORE 
OTHER LOST 
REMEDIES VIGOR. 
FAIL. TRY 
GET ONE. ONE. 
(TRADE MARK.) 
DR. A. OWEN. 








A GENUINE CURRENT OF ELECTRICITY 


Is generated in a battery on the belt, and can be 
applied to any part of the body. The current can 
be made mild or strong, as the case may require, 
and is absolutely under control of the wearer at 
all times. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Contains fullest information regarding the cure 
of Acute, Chronic and Nervous Diseases, Sworn 
Testimonials, with portraits of people who have 
been cured. Price List, and Cuts of Belts and 
Appliances, and how to order, published in 
a German, Swedish and Norwegian 
Languages. This Catalogue will be mailed to 
any address on receipt of six cents postage. 


The Owen Electric Balt & Appliance Co., 


MAIN OFFICE: AND ONLY FACTORY, 

THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT BLDG., 
201 to 211 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Largest Electric Belt Establishment in the 
Worl 


When visiting the World’s Fair do not fail to 
see Dr. A. Owen’s exhibit, Electricity Building, 
Section U, Space 1. 
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PRIME—— Is the Best and most 
profitable FOOD for 
Cattle and Sheep. Re- 
ports from the princi- 
pal Agricultural Ex- 
caatnene Stations 
ee show the great value of 
Cotton Seed Meal for 
feeding. The farmer 
gets back the cost of 
a the meal in the in- 
creased value of ma- 
nure for fertilizing purposes. 

It is of special value in feeding milch cows. 

MORE MILK, 
RICHER CREAM, 
FIRMER BUTTER. 

For sale by all dealers in feed. Pamphlets 
showing how to feed, the advantages to be 
gained, &c., mailed free on application to 
THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO. 

29 Broadway, New York. 
Market Gardeners, Truck Farmers, Fruit 
Growers, and Stockmen. 

In Trac : to suit purchasers, from 40 Acres iiaoume 

Situated on the line of the 
MOBILE & OHIO RAILROAD 
— IN THE STATES OF — 
Alabama and ILississippi. 
Unexcelled for the production of Early Veget- 
ables and Fruit, 
MILD CLIMATE, PURE WATER, ABSOLUTE 
HEAL THFULNESS AND EASY ACCESS 
TO THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD. 
Low rates of freight, quick transit, ventilated and 
refrigerator cars, and all modern facilities for handling 
the business. 
Write for Full Information, Maps, etc., to HENRY 
oh ee President of Alabama Land pae ee 
ment Co., Mobile, Ala., or to F. W. GREENE. 


Gennes Agent Passenger and Land A .. Mobile 








& Ohio Railroad, 108 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“LISTEN TO THE?” tale of 
FLOR i D Pront and loss. Ad- 
vantages and draw 
backs in our monthly “Florida Homeseeker,”’ 
telling of an ideal township and climate. High, 
healthful land. Freedom from Frosts, Swamps 
and Malaria, 25 clear lakes. 
Cheap homes sold on $1.Q9 (and up) per month 
installmen 
Cheap transportation to settlers and prospectus. 
Cheap and good Hotel board. Free boating, etc. 
Oranges, Lemons and Pineapples our 
Staples. 
Summer is here delightful. No negroes, no liquor 
oe ON paper free. Hundreds buying. V Write now. 
O. M. CROSBY, Editor, Avon Park, Fla. 
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MIPERIAL 


LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


OF TACOMA, WASH. 
First-Class Investment Securities. 
Write for [Monthly Lists. 
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| GRAND OPPORTUNITY FOR OUR READERS! * # 








-—-«Chambers’ Encyclopedia 


REVISED TO DATE. é 


Complete in 30 Volumes. Over 12,000 pages. Formerly sold for $30.00. Now with charges paid only $3.50. The 
World-Renowned and most popular of all Encyclopaedias in the English language. 
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In addition we include THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, or extend any present subscriber’s subscription one year 
including the 30 Volumes Chambers’ Encyclopedia for $3.50 postpaid. 


Given for 5 New Yearly Subscriptions at the Club Rate of $1.00 Per Year. 
-:- THE MOST COMPLETE REFERENCE LIBRARY IN THE WORLD -:- 


Chambers’ Encyclopaedia 


BEING_A_ BEAUTIFUL, CLEAR REPRINT OF 
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(i This great Encyclopedia contains thousands upon thousands of ¢ ; Z 
articles, embracing all subjects within the limits of human Tn a a a za 
knowledge; yet, in its more than 27,000 specially prepared 
articles, while giving pointed, practical, explicit and most 
interesting and instructive information, both for the student 
: and the general reader, are free from ambiguous technicalities 
and comparativel; ~oid of the mass of scientific signs, symbols 
and foreign nomenc.ature which crowd the pages of most other 
Encyclopedias prepared for scientific and professional use alone. 
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“The particular and unique value of this Encyclopedia is its 
happy solution of the problem of fullness and convenience. It 
; is neither bulky nor superficial. Itis the book of reference for 
the million.’’ Chambers’ Encyclopedia has always occupied a 
front place among the cyclopzdie works to be coveted. es = : : Mall 
Do you ever want to post yourself easily and speedily, on some facts or matters belonging to the domain of Biography, Chemistry, Religion, 
Geography, Medicines Health and Disease, Physical or Mental Recreation in Popular Games, ete. ; Literature, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Agriculture, 
Mathematics, or any of the Arts and Sciences? If you do, avail yourself of this opportunity to secure a set of this great Encyclopedia. 
Do you enjoy an occasional leisure hour of delightfully interesting, entertaining and instructive reading, and do you desire to supply yourself with a 
vast library of such matter, full of variety in all its departments? If you do, avail yourself of this opportunity to provide yourself with this invaluable 
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and popular Encyclopedia. 
Do you seek a suitable gift, ome having intrinsic value, to present to your relative, or friend, or to your own library, or for the edification of the 


folks of your own household? If you do, here is your exceptional opportuuity. 
An opportunity of a life time to obtain, for a mere trifle, a fulland complete set of the revised and complete edition of Chambers’ Encyclopedia, 


printed on good paper, in beautifully clear type, and bound with durable paper covers. 


* * UNPRECEDENTED OFFER. * x 


TO EVERY NEW OR OLD SUBSCRIBER, 


A set of the Encyclopedia, complete, together with a year’s subscription, $3.50. 


TO EVERY OLD SUBSCRIBER 


Whose current subscription is paid up, in advance, a full set of the Encyclopedia, on receipt of $3.50, which amount pays also for extension of subscription 


one year from date of expiration. 
TO EVERY PERSON. 


A set of this Encyclopedia, free, to every person who obtains 5 new yearly subscriptions and remits #5 to pay for them, we will present Chambers 
Encyclopedia in 30 volumes, charges paid. Address all orders 


* THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, * 
52 AND 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. = = = 


To Purchaser of any One or More of these books: By adding $1 to the price of books, amounting to net less than $1, we will 
furnish the American Agriculturist one year all postpaid. 








Flax Culture. 
Full directions for hae npasacacipe — ———s - ~~; 
svo. Mlustrated.. ..30 


Gregory on Weetiitners. 
Where to get them in the eer hein —s to Com- 
pound Formulas, ete. 12mo....... .40 


Henderson’s Gardening tor Profit. 


sy Peter Henderson. The standard work on Market 
and Family Gardening. Cloth, 12mo..............eeee- 2.00 


Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure. 
Meets the wants of all classes, in country, city and 
village who keep a_ garden for their own enjoyment 
rather than for the sale of pe age ~~ — a 
son. Finely illustrated. Cloth, 12mo.. 
Quinn’s Money in the Garden. 
By P. T. Quinn, The. kitchen gerten, market garden, 
and field culture, from successful ‘eneteeee, ezperionce. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. ..1.50 
E. P. Roe’s Play and Profit i in “My Garden. 
The author takes us to his garden and shows us how he 
evoked a profit of $1,000 while er ing on — and 
literary labor. Cloth, 12mo.. ss .. 1.50 
Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm 
and Garden. By Mrs. Mary Treat. 
With an additional a on ——— _ 
Illustrated. Cloth, l2mo......... obs sD 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow. 
A Treatise on the Chemical Composition, Structure and 
Life of the Plant. By Prof. Samuel oe een of he 
College. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo.. 2.00 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed. 
A Treatise on the Atmosphere, the Soil and the Nutrition 
of Agricultural Plants. By sic a W: aca 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo...... ° Feseceiein 
Asparagus Culture. 
The Best Methods. ed ae — Aust Sate ~ 
Robinson. . 50 
Broom Corn and Brooms. 
Raising Broom-Corn and Making Brooms on a Small or 
Large Scale. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth................ 50 
Gregory on Cabbages; How to Grow 
Them. 
A Practical treatise on Cabbage ee oo full 
details. By Jas. J. H. Gregory. 12mo. . 30 
Gregory on Carrots, Beets, Turnips, ete. 
How to raise roots, how to keep them, and how to feed 
them. By J. J.H. Gregory. Paper cover, 12mo....... 30 
Cauliflowers and How to Grow Them. 
Plain, Practical and Explicit Directions for — ation. 
Management and Marketing. By Francis Brill........ 20 
Waring’s Draining for Profit and Health. 
The directions are plain and easily followed, and land 
drainage may be greatly improved, even to the banish- 
ment of fever and ague, typhoid and malarial fever. By 
Geo. E. Waring, Jr. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo........ 1.50 
Allen’s New American Farm Book. 
The very best work on the subject. By Richard L. 
Allen. Revised and hd ew by secant oh —_ 
Cloth, 12mo. Tilustrated.. - 2.50 
Our Farm of Four Acres, and the money 
we made by it. 
Many useful tata with ” — -_ a romance. 
Paper cover, 12mo.. 30 
Fuller’s Practical Forestry. 
Propagation, Planting and Cultivation, with a descrip- 
tion and the botanical and proper names of Evergreen 
and Deciduous, and a number of the most_ valuable 
— en send — Ss. riers: Raccsees 
Cloth 
How: to Plant and. What to Do with the 
Crops. 
Valuable hints for the Farm, Garden and Orchard. By 
Mark W. Johnson. Lllustrated........ssseeceeeseeeeees 50 
Hop Culture. 
Plain directions. Edited ~ A. ne — — ougrer. 
ings. 
Sweet Potato ‘Culture. 
Full instructions from starting the plants to harvesting 
and storing the crop. With a — = on — —s 
Yam. By James Fitz. Cloth, 12mo.. cence 
Insects and Insecticides. 
Noxious pease and_ Methods nn Preventing their 
Inj uries. Clarence M. Weed, D. Sc., New Hampshire. 
College of 7 of Agriculture. Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo..... 1.25 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. 
By George H. Dadd, M.D. The necessary information 
for preserving the health and caries ~ e049: of 
oxen, cows, sheep and swine. Cloth, - 1.50 
Allen’s American Cattle. 
Their History, Browns, and a By Lewis 
F. Allen. Illustrated. Cloth, 12m0...........--.ee+ee+ 2.50 
The New Onion Culture. 
By B. T. Grenier. Valuable to every one who raises 
ORIGRS: MIO OS sc Atco 550s Soa cnesocele capes’ 0:55 6 s'eenew 





Onions: How to Raise them Profitably. 
Practical Details by Seventeen Onion Growers. 8vo...20 


Gregory on Onion Raising. 
beg kinds to raise, and the “— hy —_ a. By 
J. H. Gregory. Paper, 12imo... Soa 
pr Peanut Plant; Its Cultivation and 
Uses. 
Instructing the beginner — to pane “—- —_— of 
Peanuts. By B. W. Jones. 00 
The A BC of Potato abhi. 


bo Bride B. Terry. — ere _ oes | 
agriculture.. : -40 


Potato Pests. 
The most complete account of the Colorado Beetle. By 
Prof. C. V. Riley 50 

Silos, Messen, and Silage. 

A practical Treatise containing authentic information. 
By ere ease . D., F. R. M.S. Illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. 5 ARNG RO REE A 

Gregory on Squashes. 

A Treatise which no Farmer or Gardener ought to be 
without. By J.J. H. Gregory. 12m... ...0.2.0. ccc esced 30 

Tobacco Culture: Full Practical Details. 
Full details of every — by siajoees es 
Growers. Illustrations. 8vo 

Truck Farming at the South. 
Essential to any one who contemplates entering this 
—_ field of Agriculture. a A. Oemler of 

Georgia. Mlustrated, cloth, 12mo.. nt deosanesteei ila 

Wheat Culture. 

How to double the yield and increase the profits. By 
D. S. Curtiss, Washington, D.C. Illustrated. 12mo...50 

Bailey’s Field Notes on Apple Culture. 
By Prof. L. H. Bailey, ome A useful and eee, 
practical book. Cloth, 12m 

The Cider Maker’s Sineedinonie. 

4 yomplere guide for making and keeping pure cider. 
J.M. Trowbridge. [lustrated. Cloth, 12mo....1.00 

White's Cranberry Culture. 

Joseph J. bree a seesaeet ee rns. 
Bee 12mo.. ic 12 

Henderson’s Practical ‘Floriculture. 

By Peter Henderson. A guide to the successful propaga- 
tion and cultivation of florists’ plants. Beautifully 
illustrated. New and enlarged edition. Cloth, 12mo. .1.50 

Barry’s Fruit Garden. 

By P. Barry. A standard work on fruit and fruit trees. 

New edition revised up to date. Indispensable to all fr uit 

growers. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo...................2 2.00 

Husmann’s American Grape-Growing 
and Wine Making. 

By Georgé’ Husmann of_ California. A recognized 

authority on the subject. Dlustrated. Cloth, 12mo...1.50 

Fuller’s Grape Culturist. 

By A. 8. Fuller. Best work = — vagquenal sl wee — 
grapes. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. : duokal 

Your Plants. 

Plain and Practical Directions for the Treatment of 
Tender and Hardy Plants in the House and in ” hee” 
den. By James Sheehan.. -40 

Henderson’s Handbook of Plants. 

A concise dictionary of plants, with instructions on 
propagation and culture. Cloth, large 8vo............ 4.00 

The Propagation of Plants. 

By Andrew S. Fuller. Describing the process of 
hybridizing and crossing. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo..1.50 

Fulton’s Peach Culture. 

The only practical aga to Peach Culture for those who 
would be -paeepeaie’ ~~ _— ets a — 
Cloth, 12mo.. : ; 1.50 

Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit. 

How to raise Pears. By P. T. Quinn, Cloth 12mo...1.00 


Quince Culture. 
By W. W. Meech. Pro) my meen and cultivation, insect 
enemies, diseases an 
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Parsons on the Rose. 
By Samuel B. Parsons. The propagation, culture and 
history of the rose. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo........ 1.00 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. 
By Andrew S. Fuller. The book covers the whole 
ground of small fruits. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo..... 1.50 
Strawberry Culturist. 
By Andrew S. Fuller. All internetien = smmened to 
raise strawberries. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo...... er 
Heinrich’s Window Flower oy . 


py an experiences in Window Gardening. a en 
J. Heinrich. Fullyillustrated. Cloth. 12mo. 15 


remedies. a as 





Concerning Lawn Planting. 
By Calvert Vaux and Samuel Parsons, Jr. arene | 
the standard of Landscape. ATORITOCEERE. 6.0.60 ccccesess 
Long’s Ornamental Gardening for Amer- 
icans. 

Beautifying Homes, Rural Districs and Cemeteries. By 
Elias A. Long, Landscape Architect. Illustrated. Cloth, 
PED vig ic cdaitlvind Co ceRcGUSS 016 wieabendedets 6 6.0.0 H6eeeccnecens 2. 

The Dairyman’s Manual. 


By Henry Stewart. A useful and a — 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo.. «+ 2.00 


Hog-Raising and Pork-Making. 

By Rufus Bacon Martin. Valuable “Cheech a = 

business of hog-raising. Paper, 12mo.. 40 
Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual. 

Itis so plain that one who has never ck sheep, may 

ioate from its pages how to es a pane a 

By Henry Stewart. [llustrated.. 1.50 
Harris on the Pig. 

Equally valuable to the farmer who keeps but few pigs, 

and to the breeder on an ore scale. id — 

Harris. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 
The Dogs of Great Britain, America and 

Other Countries. 

Breeding, Training and Management, in Health and 

Disease. By “Stonehenge.” Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo..2.00 
Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers. 

A Complete Manual for Horsemen. By bg ah = 

bert (Frank Forester). Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo.....1.75 
Sander’s Horse Breeding. 

The Ee ‘val of Heredity applied to the business of 

breeding animals. By J. li. Sanders. Cloth, 12mo...2.00 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 

The ~~ steries of ~— ean seas. —_ 12mo. 


Duck Culture. 
Natural and Artifical. By James Rankin. Fully illus- 
MEET cratrdpb iar 4 shcidc On ta duatarwnced ex i 0 done nesdecackeeed 50 
Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. 
By H. H. Stoddard. The management of poultry in 
large numbers. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth wD 
Profits in Poultry. 
Useful and Ornamental a. and yaad bepengecens: me 
agement. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo.. . 1.00 
Canning and Preserving. 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer. Teaching beginners how to can 
and preserve fruits and vegetables, making marmalades, 
fruit, butter and jellies, drying fruits and making sirups 
and catsups, pickling, flavored vinegars, drying herbs, 
ete 40 
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Barn Plans and Outbuildings. 

Full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions and Plans for the Con- 
struction of Barns and EE pecmnonesy Y 
Cloth, 12mo.. i acne quale ceeeeesen mae 

Laws’ Veterinary ‘Adviser. 

A guide to the Prevention and Treatment of Disease 
in Domestic Animals. By Prof. a bone Cloth. 
Crowpg, 8vo.. ae 

Stewart’s Feeding Animals. 

By Elliott W. Stewart. The laws of Animal growth, 
peng! ee to peeanitie and ranger —. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 

The American Standard ‘of Perfection. 

The recognized standard work on Poultry............. 1.00 

The Practical Fruit Grower. 

By S. T. Maynard. Just what the !beginner needs and 
the successful fruitman practices. Illustrated. Cloth. .50 

The Family Horse. 

By Geo. A. Martin. A practical Manual, full of the most 
useful information. Illustrated. Cloth; J. ae 1.00 

Stewart’s Irrigation for the Farm, Garden, 
and Orchard. 

Farmers can readily appreciate the losses which result 
from the scarcity of water ~~ ees — Bese 3-7 
trated. Cloth, 12mo... 

Mushrooms, How to ‘Grow ‘Them. 

4 The most prostiens work on the subject and the only 
book on growing Mushrooms published in America. By 
Wm. Falconer. Illustrated. Cloth..... Sdewnwe sees 1.50 

Harris’s Talks on Manures. 

By Joseph Harris, M. S., author of “Walks and Talks on 
the Farm,” including a’ chapter by Sir John B. Lawes, 
of Rothamsted, England. oth, 12mo ee 

Bommer’s Method of Making Manures. 

A practical and comprehensive guide. By Geo. Bommer. 
MNO Oe « wre Cn sates edcudeccasechsvscatagenardusuweca ces andes 25 

High Farming Without Manures. 

By George M. Ville. — renee 7 — Experimental 
Farm at Vincennes. « 


Keeping One One: 


A collection of Prize Essays upon the rer ¢ a 
single Milch Cow. Illustrated. Cloth, l2mo.......... 1.00 








New Edition of Mlustrated Rural Book Catalogue, containing 116 pages, and fully describing upwards of 600 valuable works on Agriculture, Horti- 
SENT FREE. culture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle, Game, e 


Address 
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ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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On the Principles and Practice of Farm Draining. 
By MANLY MILES, M. D., F. R. M. S. 








Under the present conditions of American farm practice one of the most prominent defects in the 
prevailing system of management appears to be a lack of attention to thorough drainage as a means of 
diminishing the,cost of production, and insuring uniformly remunerative returns in crop growing, by 


increasing the fertility of the soil, and avoiding the losses from unfavorable seasons. The manifest neglect | 


of this important branch of rural economy by the majority of farmers is undoubtedly owing, to a great 
extent, at least, to the frequent failures observed in draining, from the practice of imperfect methods, 
and vague, or incorrect notions, in regard to the real advantages to be derived from draining. 

In this HANDBOOK FOR FARMERS, the aim has been to present the leading facts of practical significance 
in connection with a popular discussion of the applications of science, and the results of experiments rela- 
ting to draining have been summarized in tables in convenient form for reference, which furnish ready 
answers to many of the economic questions that will be suggested to the intelligent farmer. 

An outline of the history of draining is given to illustrate the progress of discovery and invention 
in developing correct principle of practice, and the directions for laying tiles, which are the results of an 
extended experience in draining under widely different conditions, are confidently recommended as a 
decided improvement on former methods. 


Profusely Illustrated; 12mo., cloth. Price $1.00 postpaid. 

















Market Gardening 
(==And— Farm=Notes. 


By BURNET LANDRETH. 








The author of this much needed treatise is a practical market gardener 
and knows every detail of both garden and farm work. Although entitled Market 
Gardening, the family gardener will, however, find all the instructions needed for 
gardening for pleasure as well as for, profit. 

A novel feature of the book is the calendar of farm and garden operations for 
each month of the year, indicating those which apply to each of the various sections 
and climates of North America. One chapter is devoted to the grass question, and 
discusses not only the problem of lawn grasses but also the questions which arise 
concerning the best varieties or mixtures for temporary or permanent 
pastures or meadows. The chapter’ on the half-acre garden will be read 
with great interest by the amateur, while the chapters on seedsmen’s novelties 
and responsibilities, manures and _ fertilizers, transplanting, succession 
and rotation of crops, celery and onion culture, andthe packing, shipping 
and marketing of vegetables will be especially useful to the professional 
market gardener. 

There are detailed plans and descriptions for hotbeds, cold frames and 
greenhouses. 

The new and growing industry of gardening under glass for winter 
markets is treated in a thorough and business-like way. 

The farmers will find the chapters on roots for stock feeding, on soils and 
fertilizers, on implements and store houses of special use in their daily 
operations. 

This timely volume is an authority on.the kind of gardening for market 
and for home that gives practical results. 





215 pp., 12mo., Cloth. Price, pettaeiid, $1.00. 
ORANGE JUDD C0., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE 


Triumph Watch 


INCLUDING GOLD PLATED CHAIN 
AND CHARM. 


Price only $ 1.60 Postpaid. 


Given for Two New Subscriptions at the 
Club Rate of $1.00 Per Year and 
25 Cents Additional. 





An American Watch. »% x 


An Accurate Time Keeper, 





| 


| 





It is ho exaggeration to say that this wateh is the 
Crowning Triumph of American Ingenuity, Skill and 
Capital, as every watch is produced entirely in this, 
country, and bears the trademark of its manufacturers 
who stand by every statement made for it. 

Here is a watch that will keep accurate time, and in 
every way give entire satisfaction, or money refunded. 
The manufacturers have concentrated their entire effort 
for some time on the production of this, the cheapest 
reliable watch ever given to the public. We fully 
guarantee it. The cut represents it three-fourths size. 


DESCRIPTION. 


The Case is strongly made and carefully fitted to ex- 
clude dust. It is Open Face with heavy polished bevel 
erystal. The movement is covered with a practically dust 
proof cap giving double protection against the ingress of 
foreign particles. Movementis detachable from case by 
removing four nuts. Case is heavily plated and hand- 
somely finished in gilt closely resembling gold. Weight of 
watch complete 444 oz. 

The Movement combines many patent devices which 
make the construction the simplest and fully as durable 
as any watch movement known. It has American Lever, 
Lantern Pinion, Patent Escapement, Patent Winding 
Attachment, Polished Main Spring encased in barrel giving 
high maintaining power and preventing damage to other 
parts in case spring breaks. Four or Five turns of 
winding attachment winds for 24 to 36 hours. Hour, 
minute and second hands. Beats 240 to minute. Polished 
steel steel Pinions and light Spring power give greatest 
possible accuracy. 

Guaranteed to Keep Accurate Time. 

This watch isthe result of years of experimenting by 
the best of American mechanics, and has only been 
made possible by the most perfect labor-saving machinery 
and mechanical skill. Has been tested and timed, and is 
guaranteed to keep accurate time. This is an American 
wateh—the like of which has never been offered before at 
such low cost. 


What Is Said By Customers: 

WORTH TEN TIMES ITS COST. “Ihave received 
the TRIUMPH WATCH and have given it a fair trial; in 
regard to time-keeping qualities, I consider it equal, if not 
superior to many watches that cost ten times the 
price. Mos. C. BoyD, Parkersburg, Pa. 

DON’T LOSE A MINUTE. “I received your 
TRIUMPH WATCH over three months ago and recom- 
mend it to any one wanting a good watch, It has 
never lost a minute.”’ y 

CLARENCE SEXTON, Box 307, Sewickley, Pa. 
HOW TO GET IT. 

Sent post paid on receipt of 81.60. Or for ®2.25 we 

will furnish the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to Two 


new subscribers one year each, and present to the 
sender The Triumph Watch post paid. This is a good 


opportunity for our readers to send us two new subscribers. 

here is no longer any reason for any person to be with- 
out a watch, as the price of this is so low thatit is within 
reach of every one. 


Address 


The American Agriculturist, 





52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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American Agriculturist French Achromatic Telescope. 


Given for 6 New Subscribers, or for 4 New Subscribers and $1.00 Extra. 


or Only SS3.00 


We will send one of these telescopes postpaid to any postoffice in the United States, and in addition will include with instrument 
A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FREE TO THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 














For $4.00 we will send the Telescope postpaid and the American Agriculturist for two years, the Telescope and Subscription 
sent to separate addresses if desired. 


This telescope is first-class 
in every respect, and our 
subscribers testify that it is 
equal to other instruments 
that cost from $5 to $15 
each. High power, achro- 
matic telescopes have here- 
tofore sold at prices placing 
them almost beyond reach 
of persons of moderate 
means. The telescope we 
now offer is just what the 
people want, a real philo- 
sophical instrument at a 
low cost. Farmers, Herds- 
men, Hunters, Prospectors, 
Travelers, Tourists, and, in 
fact, everybody will find 
this instrument invaluable. 





FULL SIZE WHEN CLOSED. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TELESCOPE 


DIMENSIONS: The length of the telescope, when extended is 164 inches; Brass Slides The slides and mountings are made of brass, highly 
e 








when closed, 6 inches; diameter, 14 inches. polished, the telescope tubes fitting closely into eac 


Five Lenses. This useful and beautiful instrument has five lenses, of omer. 


the best French manufacture. The object lenses are Safety caps of polished brass cover the ex- 
achromatic, that is, convex and concave, having different refractive and dis- Brass Safety Caps. posed ends of the instrument, keeping out 
persive powers, with the curvatures so adjusted that the chromatic aberra- dampness and dust when not in use. 


tion produced by the one is corrected by the other, and light emerges from The in tube or body of the telescope 
the compound lens undecomposed, or free from color, objects at a long dis- Mor 0CCO Cover ed Tubes. is counted with handsome French — 
tance appearing clear and natural. rocco, making it altogether a most excellent instrument. 


EACH TELESCOPE is furnished in a strong cloth-covered case. It is strongly made and cannot get out of order, but will last a lifetime. 
HOW F AR YOU C AN SEE WITH I If the atmosphere is clear you can see the time on a tower clock at a distance of five miles. A 
ai : ‘ ¢ man who is one mile away will appear to be fifteen rods from you, and persons with whom you 
are familiar can be recognized at a distance of three or four miles. The moons of Jupiter can be seen with it. What are supposed to be mountains or extinct 
craters on the surface of the moon can be seen plainly with the glass. 


There is not a man, woman or child, that cannot find use for such a glass almost every day of their lives. Many of our customers write us that they never 
had so much pleasure and enjoyment from a small investment as this telescope afforded them. 


Full Directions How to Use the TELESCOPE Accompany Each Instrument. 


PROTECT OUR FORESTS !€ 
== =FOREST PLANTING=== 


A Treatise on the Care of Timber-Lands and the Restoration of Denuded Wood-Lands on Plains or Mountains 
BY H. NICHOLAS JARCHOW, LL. D. ILLUSTRATED. 














This publication is a timely and valuable contribution to our knowledge of forest planting, which in this country is just beginning to receive the attention which its impor- 
tance demands. The reckless destruction of our magnificent woods makes it not only necessary that the remaining natural forests may be preserved, but that the cleared woodlands 
may be replanted, and the original forest covering be restored. The author believes that this can be accomplished only by a thoroughly systematic and scientific forest culture 
adapted to American conditions. This practical work is prepared with this end in view. Other writers on forestry have mostly confined themselves to the treatment of forest trees 
as single trees and not as masses of timber raised for the purpose of producing periodical crops of wood or lumber. They held that forestry was the art of tree planting in order to 
create new forests on regions previously hare of trees, and that, as we are still in the possession of many large and natural forests, the restoration of old forests was to us unneces- 
sary. The author believes that it is a much better and cheaper greed to preserve our natural forests than to utterly destroy them, and afterward to create at an enormous expense 
and loss of time such artificial forests as European countries find it necessary to maintain. However, as in the preservation of forests there is no difference in the treatment 
whether they have been originated by nature or by human art, both being subject to the same dangers and injuries, the author has fully described these European methods which 
= aha 4 wh in ee ode pie pia pa vd — = share This te has been adapted to the different climates and trees of America, full instructions 

eing given for forest planting on our v S kinds of soil and sub-soil, whether on moun or valley. T h blication which Vv bi: 
distined to become the standard authority on the maintenance of forests. oS he eer pee ch covers this field, and the work is 











. %€ ¥ * CONTENTS. * % a 
PART 1. Forest Culture. PART II. Forest Planting on Plains. 
CHAPTER I.—Introductory Remarks. CHAPTER I—Forest Planting on Lands with Alluvial Soil. 
CHAPTER II.—Importance of Forest Culture. pet gt need Re ER ca eam Soil. 
CHAPTER III.—Proportion of the Wooded Lands of a Country to its Total<Area. CHAPTER IV—Forest Planting on High Moors. 
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